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Head of Marines 
Satisfied With 
Beirut Security 
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By William Claiborne 

Washington Past Service 

BEIRUT — As edgy UK. ma- 
rines took unusual precautions 
around their bases Tuesday, the 
Marine Corps commandant, Gen- 
eral Paul X. Kelley, said he was 

,:_e_ j, .1 r^_. 


“I rhmlc we had very adequate 
s e c uri ty measu re s. ... One has to 
realize if you have a determined 
individual who is wining to give up 
his life, chances are he's going to 
and do that,*’ General 
reporters. 

Shortly before be spoke, the Ma- 
rine compound was on full alert 


*-■—«. .T-Ov. 


totally satisfied” with the security 

r; - procedures that were m place bl ™ conporou run atm 

fore Sunday’s terrorist bombing. . SZ^SISZSlffi^ bomb- 
' ■ - The latest confirmed figures ^den vrfud “^? b*n seen dnv- 

from the explosion put the Ameri- airport penmeter road 

r near the bast Marines and report- 

ers took to sandbag bunkers and 
foxholes as nervous young marines 
in full combat gear sealed off the 
base and searched suspicious-look- 
ing vehicles. 

However, the alert status was 
Kfted later in the afternoon without 
an explanation of what had become 
of the suspect trucks. 

The same reports caused UK. 
Embassy employees to vacate tem- 
porary quarters in the seaside Brit- 
ish Embassy »nd another building 
nearby. The regular UK. Embassy 
office was destroyed in April in 
bombing that was almost identical 
in pattern to the destruction of the 
(Continued on Page 2, GoL 5) 
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Israeli officials are distancing 
themselves from the US. pres- 
ence in Lebanon. Page 4. 

can dead at 214, with about 20 still 
missing The French command said 
38 of its paratroopers were dead 
and 20 mi«dng as a result of a 
separate bombing Sunday. 

Amid nritidmn in the United 
States that the marines had not 
been adequately prepared for the 
kind of suicide mission that flat- 
tened the Battalion T jmrHng Team 
headquarters at Beirut Internation- 
al Airport, General Kelley said he 
had inspected the Marine base 
twice before the blast 



U.S. Invades Grenada; 
Cubans, Russians Seized 


Ultod Proa fatanwbonrf 

Fneadeot Reagan and Prime Minister Eugenia Charles of 
the Commonwealth of Dominica at a news conference 
Tuesday in Washington on the invasion of Grenada. 


Reagan Says Nations 
■ Asked U.S. for Help 




Court in Manila Allows 
Anti-American Protest 
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United Pros International 

MANILA — The Philippine Su-' 
prone Court ruled Tuesday in fa- 
vor of an opposition chalfeng p to 
the government of PresidentFerdi- 
nand E. Marcos for the first time in 
11 years, granting permission for a 
protest against UKL nriKtaiy bases. 

'■ The derision win lead to more 
demonstrations against the Mateos 
government, an opposition leader, 
former Senator last Didkno, said. 

Acting on a petition from Mr. 
Diokno’s Anti-Bases Coalition, the 
court ruled that “the right to free- 
dom of assembly is not to be limit- 
ed, much less denied; except on a 
showing of a dear and present dan- 
ger” 

The government said it had do- 
med pennits for aH opposition pub- 
lic rallies because communist ter- 
rorists! planned to use the protests 
to stir up violence that would be 
blazned on the government. 

However, the court said, “the 
possibility dial subversives may in- 
filtrate the ranks of the demonstra- 
tors is not enough” to justify the 
restriction of the right to free 
speech. 

The court decision, 10-1, was the 
first to support an opposition peti- 
tion against the government 
Mr. Marcos declared martial law in 
1972, legal sources said. 

The ruling gave approval for a 
demonstration against UK. mili- 
tary bases planned far Wednesday 
ih front of the UK. Embassy. 

The demonstration, concluding a 
three-day international nuclear dis- 
armament meeting, is designed to 
rouse public opinion against the 
bases. 


made the Philippines a “primary 
target” for nudear attack. 

U.S. officials say the bases, 
among the largest outside the Unit- 
ed States, are needed for U.S. de- 
fense policy in the Pacific and Indi- 
an reww- 

Mr. Diokno said the court deri- 
sion should also apply to permits 
for demonstrations against the 
Marcos government. As a result, be 
said, organizers will move ahead 
with pfcms for big protests by wom- 
en and children starting Friday: 


By Patrick E Tyler 
and David Hoffman 

Washington Past Service 

WASHINGTON —The Reagan 
administration justified its coordi- 
nated attack on Grenada on Tues- 
day as a pre-emptive measure to 
prevent UK. citizens from bring 
taken hostage and as an urgent re- 
sponse to requests from six Carib- 
bean countries to restore order and 
stop the spread of Marxist revolu- 
tion in the region. 

President Ronald Reagan, Secre- 
tary of State George P. Shultz and 
senior adminis tration officials, in a 
series of public statements and 
briefings, said that an “atmosphere 
of violent uncertainty” on the is- 
land prompted a series of high-level 
meetings late last week and 
through the weekend leading to the 
invasion derision Sunday that was 
\yar)erd by Jamaica, Barbados and 
an alliance of other Eastern Carib- 


around Sl George's, Grenada’s 
capital and largest city. 

Mr. Reagan said Tuesday that he 
had authorized the invasion to 
“protect innocent lives” and “fore- 
stall further chaos” on the island 
and to restore “democratic institu- 
tions” after a coup in which “a 
brutal group of leftist thugs vio- 
lently seized power.” 

The president announced the in- 
vasion in the White House briefing 
room early Tuesday morning. 
Declaring that “American lives are 
at stake,” Mr. Reagan «»id he had 
“received reports that large number 
of our citizens were seeking. to es- 
cape the inland (hereby exposing 
themselves to great danger,” and U 1 
concluded the United States had 

(Condoned on Page 2, CoL 5) 


Meanwhile, sources at Manila 
International Airport said puiitaiy bran countrici;.* 
agents, usinga secret » «osed-<a^irt... . The concern of these nations, af- 

trievision system may have video- to ^ week - s ^ ^ island, 
tapes showing, the Aug- 21 assasa- was qmmwd up in a statement by 
nation tf tbe opposition leader pri^e minister, Euge- 


Benigno S. Aquino Jr. 

The sources said the West Ger- 
man-designed monitoring system, 
wind) was turned over to the nriH- 
tary last year, in cludes a remote- 
controlled camera capable of scan- 
ning the area of tbe afrport where 
Mr. Aquino was shot. 

A visual check Tuesday con- 
firmed the camera’s placement 
above tbe tarmac at Gate 8, where 
both Mr. Aquino and his alleged 
assassin were kffled. 

There has been no mention of 
the system in any of the investiga- 
tive reports so far filed by authori- 
ties looking into the assassination. 

Representatives of Mascfamen 
and Techrnk (Matech), the West 
German company that designed 
and helped install the system, said 
it was turned over to the Aviation 
Security Command, or Avsecom, in 
April last year. Avsecom was in 


At the opening of the conference, charge of airport security tbe day 
Mr. Diokno said the bases have Mr. Aquino was shoL 


ma Charles, who appeared with 
Mr. Reagan in a morning address 
by the president. “It is not a matter 
of an invasion,” she said. “It is a 
matter of preventing this thing 
[Marxist revolution] from spread- 
ing to all the islands.” 

Mr. Shultz said the final invasion 
order was given by the president on 
Monday afternoon after consulta- 
tion with the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
and was followed by an airborne 
assault by UK. Marines and two 
UK. Army Ranger battalions be- 
fore dawn Tuesday. 

The action took members of 
Congress by smprise and appeared 
to raise significant diplomatic and 
political questions over the use of 
UK. military power in the Caribbe- 
an Basin and set off a new debate 
over tbe pres dent's authority to 
commit U.S. troops under the War 
Powers Resolution. 

UK. troops were reported en- 
countering “pockets of resistance” 


INSIDE 

■ President Reagan removed 
three members of tbe Civil 
Rights Commission. Page 3. 

■ Anti-missile demonstrations 

show that West Germany is un- 
dergoing f undamental p olitical 
changes. Page! 

■ Jordan's ambassador to India 

was shot outside his residence 
in New Delhi Page 4. 

BUSINESS/ITNANCE 

■ UK. consumer prices rose 0.S 
percent in September. Page 17. 


■ Exxon said its 
by 21 percent in 
ter. 


went up 
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A SPECIAL REPORT 

■ Part D of a two-part report 

on world communications tech- 
nology. Page 9. 

TOMORROW 

■ Snuff is back in fashion, as 

London shopkeepers attract a 
new generation of customers to 
an old tradition. Style. 


Compiled by Our Staff From Dispatches 

BRIDGETOWN, Barbados — 
Troops from the United States and 
six Caribbean nations invaded 
Grenada on Tuesday, seizing two 
airports and taking Cuban and So- 
viet prisoners. 

The invasion by 1,900 UK. ma- 
rines and Army Rangers, backed 
by helicopter guoships, was 
launched less than a week after 
Grenada’s Cuban-trained nriKtaiy 
seized power and killed Prime Min- 
ister Maurice Bishop and 16 others. 

The initial invasion was carried 
out entirely by UK. marine and 
Rangers. A contingent of about 300 
troops and police officers from Ca- 
ribbean allies was brought in later 
by UK. planes after (be airports 
had been secured, UK. officials 
said. 

Three UK. military men were 
killed in the invasion, the U.S. sec- 
retary of defense, Caspar W. Wein- 
berger, told members of Congress. 
Sources quoted ty The Associated 
Press said no reliable figures were 
available on the number wounded. 

Defense officials said UK. forces 
sustained “ minimal casualties” in 
the assault and the capture of 
Pearls Airport, where a runway is 
being built by Cubans, and St 
George’s University. Resistance by 
Grenadian soldiers and their Cu- 
ban allies continued through the 
day. 

The UK. troops clashed with 
members of a Cuban work force at 
a new airport at Point Salmas 
Thirty Soviet advisers and 600 Cu- 
bans were captured in the invasion, 
UK. officials stud. There was no 
immediate word on losses within 
the Grenadian armed forces. 

The Caribbean Broadcasting 
Corp„ owned by the government of 
Barbados, said a U.S. helicopter 
had been shot down and its pilot 
injured during the landing. The re- 
port could not be confirmed. 

The network also said four Cu- 
bans had been killed. 

President Ronald Reagan, 
speaking at a news conference in 
Washington, said the invasion had 
been launched at the request of tbe 
six Caribbean nations, -to -project 
about 1,000 Americans on the is- 
land. to forestall “further chaos” 
and to assist in restoring “condi- 
tions of law and order.” 

In Havana, the official Cuban 
news agency, Prensa Latina, said 
there had bom losses among armed 
Cuban workers at the airport in 
Point Salinas. 

“After being attacked by power- 
ful Yankee forces from various di- 
rections, Cuban personnel in con- 
struction and collaborators in 
Grenada, . . . wbo resisted heroical- 
ly the attacks of the United States 
Army and Marines, found them- 
selves totally surrounded,” the 
agency said in a report monitored 
in Mod co City. 

After a meeting between UK. 
congressional leaders and Presi- 
dent Reagan. Senator Charles H. 
Percy, chairman of tbe Senate For- 
eign Relations Committee «nd an 
Tllmnis Republican, raid the ma- 
rines “sscured” 30 Soviet personnel 
who would be given “safe exit.” 

A senior UK. official said tbe 
600 Cubans captured would be al- 
lowed to leave cm a Cuban ship. 


The Associated Press reported 
from Washington. 

Calling the invasion a “complete 
success,” Mr. Reagan said the joint 
force had captured the airport at 
Pram Srfmftg, Pearls Airport and 
Sl George's University, where 
many of the UK. residents are stu- 
dents. 

Mr. Reagan, accompanied by 
Prune Minister Eugenia Charles of 
the Commonwealth of Dominica at 
the news conference Tuesday, said 
the United States wants “to be out 
as (paddy as possible:” 

He said the U.S. forces partici- 
pated at the request of six of the 
seven members of the Organization 
of Eastern Caribbean States, of 
which Grenada also is a member. 
The invasion force included troops 
from Barbados, Jamaica, Domini- 
ca, Antigua, SL Vincent and SL 
Lucia. 

In New York, Prime Minister 
Edward Seaga of Jamaica said 
Tuesday that tbe members of tbe 
Caribbean forces would stay for up 
to six months to hdp stabilize the 
country. In a telephone interview 
with a UK. television network, Mr. 
Seaga said UK. forces would stay 
only a few days and Caribbean 
troops would take over then. 

The United States and its Carib- 
bean llSat plan to r einstall the 
British governor general and have 
him appoint a provisional govern- 
ment for Grenada, U.S. officials 


said Tuesday, according to Tbe As- 
sociated Press. 

The governor general, appointed 
by Queen Elizabeth II, is Paul 
Scoon, a Grenadian citizen, whose 
role as tbe queen's representative in 
'the country was largely un der cut 
when Grenada's constitution was 
suspended after a coup in 1979. 

U.S. officials also said members 
of the military co uncil that vAveA 
control of the island after the kill- 
tag of Mr. Bishop would be arrest- 
ed. 

Reports from Americans on 
Grenada indicated d»«( they were 
out of danger. Dr. Charles Modica, 
chancellor of St George’s Univer- 
sity, issued a statement in New 

York saying that U.S. students and force of about 8,000. The military 
faculty at the m edical school were took power last week in a coup 
safe- precipitated by a faction in the gov- 

Wi thin hoots of the landing , the e minen t that apparently wanted 
joint forces set up a radio transmit- the Marxist regime to move further 
ter and be$an broadcasting mes- left. 

sages warning Grenada's 110,000 On Monday, Grenada charged 
residents to stay inside thor homes. tb«» an invasion was imminent and 



An announcer said UK. troops had 
taken action “at the request of your 
Caribbean neighbors." 

“Promises by [Mr. Bishop's] 
New Jewel Movement to institute a 
constitution and to hold elections 
have never been honored. The new 


put its forces on full alert, accord- 
ing to a Prensa Latina dispatch 
monitored in Mexico City. “Any 
such invasion can only lead to the 
loss of fives of thousands of men, 
women and children,” it said. 

Radio Free Grenada said two 


clique operating at the behest of unidentified warships had been 
foreign powers instituted a bright- spotted cruising within nine miles 


ened reign of tenor,” the broadcast 
said. 

Grenada has an army of about 
2,000 troops and a pa ramilitar y 


riff the island’s shores and accused 
the eastern Caribbean states at mo- 
bilizing troops for an invasion. 
(AP.UPI) 


Soviet Strongly Attacks Intervention 

Toss Says Reagan Bears Responsibility for ’ Aggression’ 


By Serge Schmemann 

New York Times Service 

MOSCOW — The Soviet press 
on Tuesday unleashed a torrent of 
invective against the U.S.-led inva- 
sion of Grenada, c alling it an “act 
of. undisguised banditry and inter- 
national terrorism” designed to 
“subordinate Grenada to U.S. neo- 
cotomalist rule.” - , 

Throughout tbe day, the Tass 
news agency reported develop- 
ments on the small Caribbean is- 
land with unusual frequency, catxx 
Grenada radio until it went 
and then using Cuban, Western 
and Latin American news reports. 
These accounts were complement- 
ed by angry commentaries by Tass. 
analysts. 

The sharpest of these commen- 
taries declared that the United 
States had staged a “direct, unpro- 
voked aggression” against an inde- 
pendent stale, and that “the whole 
responsibility for the consequences 
of this criminal action hes on 
Washington’s administration and 
personally on President Reagan.” 

[As details of the invasion be- 
came known, international reac- 
tion proved for the most part nega- 
tive, The Associated Press 
reported. Among the United Sta- 
tes's European allies, Great Britain 
expressed strong reservations 
about the a ttac k on tbe Common- 
wealth nation and France ex- 
pressed surprise.] 

Tass said: “Peace-loving man- 


kind demands that tbe interven- 
tionist troops of the United States 
and its puppets be immediately 
pulled out of Grenada.” 

Once the invasion was an- 
nounced, Tass turned the full wrath 
of its rhetoric on President Ronald 
Reagan. The president’s assertion 
that the intervention was necessary 
to protect fives and restore order, 
Tass said, “sounded as blasphemy, 
as the mockery of common sense, 
of the Grenadian people who have 
fallen victim to the aimed violence 
of latter-day crusaders, and of tbe 
whole mankind. 

Western diplomats thought it 
unlikely that the Russians would 
mount any counteraction to the 
U.S. intervention, especially in 
light of the turmoil in the ruling 
Grenadian party. But they thought 
it certain that Moscow would in- 
voke the intervention in raising the 
alarm over the threat to Nicaragua, 
a tactic already evident in the gov- 
ernment statement issued Tuesday. 

There was no dir ect statement 
from the Soviet g o v er n ment, and 
no reference to the 30 Soviet citi- 
zens reportedly confronted cm the 
island by the American force. A 
UK. Embassy spokesman said the 
Soviet government bad made a 
“diplomatic contact” with (he em- 
bassy over the intervention, but the 
contents were not disclosed. 

■ UN Meeting Called 

In New York, the United Na- 


tions Security Council prepared 
Tuesday to meet to discuss the UK. 
move in response to a request by 
Nicaragua, which called the inva- 
sion “a new aggression against the 
people of Latin America and tbe 
Caribbean.” The Associated Press 
reported. 

General Assembly President 
Jorge Ulueca of Panama said the 
■*nse of force is regrettable.” • 

The Chinese news agency said 
President Reagan used “the usual 
pretext of requested invasion” In 
an attempt to justify tbe U.S. ac- 
tion. 

Prime Minister Margaret 
Thatcher of Britain said her gov- 
ernment had asked tbe United 
States to “weigh carefully” a num- 
ber of issues before going ahead 
with its invasion plan. 

In Paris, France's Socialist gov- 
ernment called the attack surpris- 
ing. “The French government was 
not informed of the latest events in 
Grenada and therefore cannot ap- 
preciate the reasons which pro- 
voked this surprising action in rela- 
tion to international law,” the 
Ministry of External Relations 
said. 

In Cairo, a senior Egyptian offi- 
cial said Ins government believes 
the UK. action was legitimate un- 
der the UN charter and noted that 
it was requested by other Caribbe- 
an states. 
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A Trek Over Afghanistan’s 'Ho Chi Minh Trail 9 

Following die Mujahidin Infiltrators. Is an Ordeal of Fatigue and Fear 
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By William Branigin 

Washington Post Service 

SHOMALZ PLAIN, Afghani- 
stan — We reached the crest of the 
hill ai dusk and gazed out over tire 
vast plain below. In the distance 
ahead and to tbe left shimmered 
the lights of Bagram, site of the 
Russians’ biggest air base in Af- 
ghanistan and probably their most 
heavily guarded military installa- 
tion in the country. Ahead and to 
the right, tracer bullets flashed low 
across the landscape between two 
villages, accompanied by the 
sonnds of battle. 

In the hours to oome,‘we would 
have to thread our way between 
those two zones. But several mil e s 
separated them, and the land was 
mercifully flaL After the seemingly 
endless mountains we had crossed 
during the previous six days, I 
looked forward to easier going. 

It was not to be. What followed 
was my longest night in Afghani- 


stan, and my severest ordeaL It 
became a nightmare that made me 
emse my editors, the entire news- 
paper business and my own folly 
for ever having accepted an assign- 
ment to accompany tire mujahufin, 

AFGHAMSTAN 

fiHarfft a Soviet War Zone 

Secondof five articles 

the Afghan Moslem guerriDas bat- 
tling the Soviet occupation of then- 
country. 

The trip started in Peshawar, 
capital of Pakistan’s wild and wool- 
ly North-West Frontier province, 
where tire various Afghan guerrilla 
groups maintain their political 
headquarters in exile. There, I 
made arrangements with Jamiat-i- 
falami, or the Islamic Society of 
A fghanistan, which many observ- 
ers consider toe strongest resis- 
tance group in the country. I wonld 


accompany a Jamiat tram to the 
battle-scarred Pan] shir Valley to 
meet the party's foremost goeirilla 


buses were parked up and down tire 
main road. 

Tbe maze of paths to the side, 


nommanrinr, Ahmed Shah Mas- 4 turned to mud by a summer squall, 
soud, and see the organization he .bustled with Afghans preparing 


./ 


caravans of borses and donkeys for 
trips “inside.” Piles of supplies — - 
medicines and dextrose from vari- 
ous countries, new Chinese-made 
Kalashnikov assault rifles, heavy 
machine guns and anti-tank mines, 
a mmuni ti on for rocket-propelled 
g renade launch ers and various oth- 
er weapons — lay an the ground 
ready to be tied onto the pack ani- 
mals. Tbe sound of weapons being 
test-fired echoed through the sur- 
rounding hi!!*. 

I made arrangements to rent 
space for my backpack on a horse 
at tire rate of 1,000 afghanis, or 
511.62, per 15 pounds (6.8 kilo- 
grams) for the tnp to the Panjshir. 
The charge came to 517.44. On tire 
way back 1 wonld happily rent tire 
whole horse. 

The next morning we set off. At 
first there were four of us: Agha 
Gul, tire guide, a former 


Hundreds Are Reported Killed in Attack on Afghan Town 

of the Sarbonne and Quern French- 
speaker wbo repres e nts Jamiat in 
Paris*, a British free-lance camera- 


had built up. 

It was not long after leaving Pe- 
shawar in a jeep on Aug. 5 that 1 
beard the first shots fired in anger 
during my six-week trip. From a 
village near the road came the 
sounds of a rocket-propelled gre- 
nade launcher and automatic rifles, 
the result of some new misunder- 
standing between rival tribes who 
periodically wage open warfare in 
tbe tribal areas along the Afghan 
border. 

After passing through the Paki- 
stani town of Parachinar and 
bouncing across a wide, rocky river 
bed, we readied the sprawling Af- 
ghan refugee settlement of Terri 
Manga! Adobefike buildings, scone 
two stories high, stood on the older 
sites. Tents sheltered the new arriv- 
als. Heavily decorated trades and 


Shomali Valley, between OcL 12 
and OcL 17. Assaults on neighbor- 
ing villages apparently continued 
until last week. 
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.. . New York Tbms Service 

NEW DELHI — Several bnn- 
■ died men, women and drikiren 
were killed in Soviet and Afghan 

- government attacks earlier this 
month on a small town north of 
f Kabul a Western diplomatic te- 
j ' port from the Afghan capital said 
Tuesday. 

sr' 1 '* ■> A Western diplomat inNewDd- 

' / hi, quoting the embassy report, said 

V figure of hundreds of deaths - • , _ . 

- d*' was a low estimate of civilian casu- badly Int, but had no details of 
a -’ ‘‘if ahies in the attacks on Istafif, in the ca su a ltie s in those settlements. 

' ..v#V. 


A report last week said that MiG 

fighter-bombers and helicopter 
Kinships, backed by artifiety and 
tank Rite, leveled half of the town 
and destroyed most of its ancient 
market Tuesday’s report said that 
at least three other villages were 


The casualties in the attacks on 

tbe highest recorded in a single as- 
sault during the four-year war be- 
tween Moslem insurgents and the 
forces of President BabtakKannaL 

At least 36 Soviet soldiers were 
kffled and several captured after 
the rebels who escaped from Istafif 
regrouped and counterattacked. 
Rebel casualties w ere said to be 
high. Istafif is 15 miles (24 kilome- 
ters) Dorth of Kabul 


man, and 1. 

AH wore the traditional Afghan 
clothes: baggy trousers and long, 
loose shirt- None of ns was armed. 
Other members of our group, as 
well as our pack horses, went on 
ahead. Over the next 11 days we 
would split up, get lost, regroup, be 
joined by various aimed mujahi- 
din, and separate again. Thus, tbe 

(Continued on Page 7, CoL 1) 



Allies Give U.S. Envoy 
Support on Nicaragua 
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An Afgb&n guerrilla with an old Lee Enfield 303 rifle. 
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By Joanne Omang 

Washington Past Service 

WASHINGTON — The U.S. 
special envoy to Central America, 
Richard B. Stone, who returned 
last weekend from three weeks in 
Western Europe, found govern- 
ment and opposition leaders there 
“much more sympathetic than ex- 
pected" to U.S. policy toward Nic- 
aragua, according to sources famil- 
iar with the trip. 

However, the allies were critical 
of the Reagan administration's ap- 
proach to H Salvador and particu- 
larly urged a more open attitude 
toward Cuba, the sources said 
Monday. 

“He made a very impressive pre- 
sentation," said a European diplo- 
mat here of Mr. Stone’s visit to his 
country. “He saw absolutely every- 
body and seemed to listen very 
welL" 

Named in June to facilitate talks 
between tbe Salvadoran govern- 
ment and leftist guerrillas working 
to overthrow it, Mr. Stone tamed 
his attention to courting European 
allies this month after the Salva- 
doran effort appeared to be stalled. 

He visited nine European capi- 
tals, speaking with the p ri me m i n i s - 
lers of Italy and Austria and the 
foreign ministers of Britain, 
France, West Germany. Belgium. 
Spain and the Netherlands. Only in 
Greece did Mr. Stone see second- 
level officials, which State 

meat officials said was an 
tion of the strong interest 
European leaders have in U.S.. ac- 
tions regarding Central America. 

A Senate staff aide who visited 
West Germany just after Mr. Stone 


reported, however, that West Euro- 
pean support may be more prag- 
matic than emotional. “They 
seemed to be saying that they might 
as well go along with us on this one 
that doesn't matter to them in or- 
der to get us aboard later on some- 
thing important,” tbe aide said. 

Government leaders in all of the 
European nations understood the 
UK. decision to pul pressure on the 
leftist Sandmist government of 
Nicaragua, even if they tod not 
agree with the dedsioi to support 
rebels against tbe Sandinists, an 
official dose to Mr. Stone said. 

“They all agreed that it was es- 
sential to prevent them from be- 
coming a totalitarian state," the 
official said. 

Mr. Stone was repeatedly urged, 
however, to consider allowing left- 
ist Salvadoran guerrillas to share 
power. The United States and El 
Salvador have refused to consider 
such an option, but many of the 
West Europeans said negotiations 
between the warring Salvadorans 
would be unlikely to reopen other- 
wise, the official said. 

Mr. Stone was also advised to 
listen mare openly to the Cubans. 
“But channels are open there and, 
if they have anything to say, well 
hear it,” the official said. 

Mr. Stone's trip appeared to 
have boosted his stock within the 
State Department, where he was 
regarded with suspicion and widely 

viewed as an interloper sait by tbe 
former national security adviser, 
William P. Clark. “He tod a vary 
professional job. I was frankly sur- 
prised,” said a State Department 
specialist on Central America. 
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Suicide Driver r Was 


WORLD BRIEFS 


if O'* 


As His Truck Hit , Marine Says HELSdS^^'— Delegates from 35 nations began work Tue^ 

an the «p«iHh 'for a. disarmament conference described by Finnish 


s.- 1 


By Don A. Schandbe 

Las Angeles Times Service 

BEIRUT — The suicide driver 


of the truck carrying the bomb that ^d we gpt up and, as soon as we 
demolished the U.S. Marine Corps g 0l off, you heard about a thou- 
headquarters building here Sunday ^ n H people screaming, Tielp me, 


an the «fonHa 'for a disarmament conference oescnwQ oy naniso 
artillery rounds. ... I got np and on— because we’re not allowed to Forcien Nfimster Paavo Vayrynen as a new dimension in European 
my Mend, Joe MarftxxL was be- haw them m the weapon... but by 

side me. thetimehe gotev«yihiiigloadrf. The Hdrinfa' deliberations, involving 33 European countries the 

“He was trapped. I unburied him the man had already exploded the United States and Canada, are to lay ground rules for a conference on 


was smiling as he crashed through j^jp me.' 

the barricades in front of the struc- “Wq got off the roof and started 


ture, according to a young marine p utting people off. It didn’t help. 


the man had already «pfndM the 
weapon. . 

“And there is nothing he could 
do. And, he says, just as the man 
went by, he says h^ll always re- 
member, -the gay was sanding.” 


? the United States and Canada, are to lay ground rules for a conference on 
. , ways to ease East-West tensions set to begin Jan. 17 in Stockholm. 
x " ,w “Tht negotiations on xnilitaiy questions wffl add a new, sig nifi c a nt 
10X11 dimension to the European security process," Mr. Vayrynen said at the 
® raumrux nf IhA vccton TV Stndfhnlfil fflflCling. GXDOCtdd tO IflSt fit least 


who escaped unharmed. Couldn't get rfom, so we ran np 

At nearby Marine offices, Lance here to try to get some bdp. It was 
Corporal Robert Calhoun , 21, of ton ] aWL " . . 


San Antonio, Texas, said he was Corporal Calhoun’s, voice 


nwnber,.the gny was smflmg.” woySs, is a step in the process that began in 1975 when the 35 nations 

Asked if he was sorry be came to ^^^“RnajAcrmtheHdsirikiConfertaceonEiffljpean Sec^ 
lebanon, Corporal Qtihocn re- 
plied: “Tm not sony I came here 

Nakasone Rules Out Early Elections 


„•» ' 


behind sandbags on the roof of the cr^ed wboi reporter* asked bow to be here and 1 don’t think that TOKYO (AF) — Prime Minister Yasuiriro Nakasone said Tuesday he 

e t kuulfina#tM« . . . .* . . . . t »' T-1 , . 1 1 1 . .. . I «■ « ■ cfah. 


four-story battahon hea d quarters man y fiends he had lost in the something Eke this should deter ns would not order early pariiamentary elections despite the political stale- 


Using a paper replica of a U-S.-bmlt Tomahawk cxrase nussxle, an estimated 5,000 people 
staged a demonstration Monday night in Tokyo against the proliferation of nuclear arms. 


when he heard “a roaring truck, attack that killed more than lOper- 

and I heard something hit randbags of ljSQQ U5 ; in 


Iran what we’re doing. 


likea crash impact Then I heard an j^ebanou. 


Asked if he was angry, he added: Kaknd Tanaka. 


m^ p» created by the bribery conviction of the former prime minister, 


explosion. Once the explosion 
went, sir, everything was going." 

Facial muscles twitching invol- 
untarily as he recalled the next 


*Tm mad, but how can you take it In a television interview, Mr. Nakasone said he will not dissolve the 


“A bunch.” he answered. “I onlv out on the people of Lebanon7 See, lower boose of the Japanese Diet, or parliament, until the four-year term 
know of two that activity walked 


. K.-.- 


Anti-Missile Demonstrations Reveal 


muscles twit^S mvol- ^ ^ - t WlxJnJ ," had a ceaseire, but it seems like been convicted of receiving S 2 mfllion in bribes from the CbKfoniia-based 

as he recalled the next His words faded as headded, “AD they got anew target — marines.” Lockheed Corp^ need not give up his Dfetseat , 

ig moments, the marine ^ friends, a lot of mv^^Liost Reflecting on the tragedy, he Lcdby the Socialists, opposition parties since the venhctbmre bpycott- 
how he and a fnend liter- ^ _ri friend^ “ ends ’ J continoed: “It’s a shame because 1 ed all but one Diet committee meeting and demanded that a Diet 


Collapse of West German Consensus 


uesu iwcu now uc onu a u u-uv. tins- u_.„ tj j. ! 

ally rode the roof down as the 1 ab0Ul afl my friends, 
building crumbled Although Corporal 


“Everything started falling and I that he had not seen the track, he 
was behind the e?nHhagg on the quoted another marine who was 


... J- _ . , know a lot of people that just got resolution to oust Mr. Tanaka be acted on. There has been speculation 

^taoagA Corporal Caltom said nmxfed, had wives, had kids bom that Mr. Nakasone would hold general elections by the end of the year to 
at he had not seen the truck, he they’d never seen, had kids an maneuver iris year-old administration out of the dea d l ock . 

inter! firirtthpr mannp wnn wrs .. m ... ■ - 


By Henry Tanner 

International Herald Tribune 


explosive, some politicians fear. They predict that the 
mass of demonstrators win stay at home, disappoint- 
ed, but that a hard core will abandon nonviolence and 


roof, and stuff was falling, sir. I was near the building entrance and lat- 
p r a yin g to God, you know, 1 er described to him the truck and 
couldn’t see it. I guess this is the its driver. 


BONN — West Germany may not be going either try to invade the missile sites. 


pacifist or neutralist, but fundamental are 

under way in the political makeup of the country, 
which by its geographic position is the front line — or 
the bridge, as West German politicians prefer to put it 
— between the West and East blocs. 

Seme of these changes were evident Saturday when 
many hundreds of thousands of West Germans took 
to the streets in five dries to demonstrate against 
NATO's planned deployment of 108 U.S. Pershing-2 
nrissQes and, to a moch lesser extent, against the East- 
West nod ear arms race in general. 

Diplomats from Western countries agree that the 
West German national consensus an Western military 


couldn't see iL 1 guess tins is toe 

way to go, because I didn’t know The nuin was wearing green far 
what hit us. fi gure and driving a yellow truck 

“As soon as everything stopped, and, as he went by him, he tried, he 
I waited about 20 more seconds tried, he tried to pull out a maga- 
because I thought it was incoming zinc because it wasn’t in his weap- 


NEWS ANALYSIS 


Others believe that the movement — having sno- “As soon as everything stc 
ceeded in moinhzmg the masses and mamtauung i waited about 20 moS se 
nravioknce - wfflnow^n ^ look bg^d the because I thought it was incx 
Pershing-2s and try to become an effective force for a 

balanced reduction of the East-West aims race. Those 

who have this hope are basing it largely on the influ- 
ence that the Social Democratic Party is now trying to D J 

gain in the peace movement MJJTtCUIt DTSCCL 

Politically, the appearance of former flhanrerw ^ 

WSty Brandt, the chairman of the Social Democratic TT % /'VniflSm 
Party, was dearly the most important event of the day LAlllWf/iI 

Saturday. 

The party leadership, which had been wavering, has | n / V/jn/I/l/I 
decided to enter and if possible take over the peace Alt’ xjnxSttMMMMr 
movement This is part of a calculated step to the left 


the way. They were just saying we 
only have so many days left until 
we get to go back. You know we 
made over 100 days here already. 


Conservative Group Wins Swiss Vote 


made over 100 days here already, BERN (AP) — Complete official reams from last week’s p arii am en ta- 
ower ISO already. Only a couple ry ekrtions confirmed cm Tuesday the victory of (he conseryative Radical 
more and well be fork in the Democrats, who increased their iepresentatian in the' National Council 
States. by three seats to 54, their biggest share since die number of seats in the 


“Some of them are not going lower house was raised to 200 in 1963. 


i- : 5f 


back at all/ 1 




....... by the party which, during its last yeara in power, had 

strategy and on West Germany’s role m the alliance is been ontmaneuvered bythe Greens on its left and had 
breaking down, probably irrevocably so. As a result, lost touch with the rank and file of its own youth 
U.S. policy in this key country will be immeasurably organization and the labor onions, as the March 
more difficult to conduct. election showed. 

The West German national consensus has existed X4r. Brandt, at the Boon rally, came out against 


virtually since the end of Worid War n. The nature of deployment of the PersWng-2s and for an extension of 


the country’s role in the North Atlantic Treaty Orgam- ^ Geneva talks. He called on the United States and 


zation was not questioned and was hardly even dis- the Soviet Union to negotiate first a freeze and then a 
cussed by the political parties, the labor onions or reduction of anus. 


others. Now it is, and not only by the peace movement 
Increasingly, West Germans point out that they 
have a greater concentration of nuclear weapons on 


But be also accused the Soviet Union of having 
destroyed the East-West military balance with its one- 
sided buildup of the SS-20. He said that East and West 


their soQ than any other country. They add that these nere separated by fundamental differences and that 

— J - T t n — < aL. ... .1 1 .* . * . _ . . 


weapons are under UA control and that they have no 
power over how the weapons will be used. 

It was Franz Josef Strauss, the conservative premier 
of Bavaria and staunch defender of NATO, who 
shocked Bonn a few weeks ago with a sudden sugges- 


West Germany’s place therefore was in the Western 
alliance. He called anti-Americanism “quatsch,” a 
strong colloquial word for nonsense. 

To this came an inrniwtiate answer from Petra 
Kelly, the spokeswoman of the Greens party. “To be 


tion that the West Germans should be given the against the nrissfles and in favor of NATO is absurd, 


“second key” to the nuclear weapons in their country. 

In their debates, many West Germans also point oat 
that they are the only country that has been to 
station the Pershing-2s, which because of their range 
and velocity are at the heart of the negotiations in 
Geneva. Four other natio ns — Bri tain Italy, Brighim 
and the Netherlands — are to take only the slower and 
less controversial cruise missiles. 

The cen tr al theme during the peace marches was 
that West Germany would be the first country to be 
destroyed in a nuclear war. “The Thirty Years’ War 
lolled half of all Germans, so will the first thirty 
seconds of the next war,” read one sign at the rally in 
Bonn on Saturday. 

A rising anti-Americanism is connected with this 
fear, and is stated both explicitly and by implication. 
UJ5. diplomats have noted the trend and are worried 
about iL In the most emotional view, the Americans 
are seen no longer as protectors of West German 
security but as manipulators who would direct a 
nuclear war in Europe from a safe distance. 

Reported remarks by President Ronald Reagan and 
others in his administration that a unclear war was 
winnabLe and that it could conceivably be limited to 
Europe have contributed to this mood and have been 
duly exploited and magnified by those who had an 
interest in doing so. 

It was Hetnnch BGU, the writer and one of the 
fathers of the West Goman peace movement, who 
told the demonstrators Saturday that they should not 
forget the threat of the Soviet SS-20s and that the anti- 
nuclear campaign should not turn into a campaign 
against “foreigners” in West Germany- “I niam 
American diplomats, American soldiers, American 
journalists and Ameri can businessmen.” he a dded. “I 
am not anti-American," said Mr. BSD on another 
occasion. He was taken prisoner by the Americans in 
the dosing days of World War n, but said the UA 
victory “freed me and my family from German 
terror” 

“Anti-Americanism” in various forms is expected to 
grow in West Germany as it is becoming dear to 
everybody, inducting the leaders of the peace move- 
ment, that the Persmng-2s will be deployed this fall 
despite the mass denionstratioins. 

Preparations for deployment are due to begin Nov. 
22, immedialety following a government policy decla- 
ration by Chancellor Helmut Kohl and a debate in the 
Bundestag the lower house of parliament. 

The peace movement thus has failed in its prime 
objective, and nobody can tdl how its members will 
reacL 

The mixture of popular success reflected in the mass 
demonstrations and its political failure may prove 


By Bamaby J. Feder 

New York Times Service 

LONDON — Prime Minister 
Margaret Thatcher said Tuesday 
that the British government had 
urged President Ronald Reagan to 
reconsider his plans to launch an 
invasion of Grenada after learning 
of them Monday, and added that 
no British ships or forces had par- 
tiapated- 

The announcement in the House 
of Commons, the lower house of 
Parliament, that the British Com- 
monwealth member nation had 
been invaded by an ally, despite the 
British government’s expressed 
misgivings, led to harah criticism of 
both the government and Mr. Rea- 
gan by opposition parties and some 
of Mrs. Thatcher’s own Conserva- 
tives. 

Sir Geoffrey Howe, the foreign 
secretary, underwent 45 minutes of 
tumultuous questioning when 
called upon to explain the events 
that had begun to unfold just three 
hours after he assured the Com- 
mons Monday that there was no 
reason to anticipate any military 
intervention. 

Denis Healey, the Labor Patty’s 
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in the popular vote, they dearly outstripped the Social Democrats, 
their closest rivals and government partners, for the first time in 58 years, 
, . according to a still provisional nationwide survey. In the new National 
| Council, the Social Democrats hold 47 seats, a loss of four. 

The complete results are as fallows, with the number of seats held in the 
meviotisccRmcfl listed in parentheses: Radical Democrats, 54(51); Social 
Democrats; 47 (51); Christian Democratic Party, 42 (44); Swiss People’s 
Party, 23 (23); Independent Alliance, 8 (8); Liberal Party, 8 (8): National 
Action, 5 (Z); Protestant People’s Party, 3 (3); Progressive Organization, 3 
(2); Environmentalists, 3 (1); Communists, I (3); Autonomous Socialist 
Party, 1 (2); and others, 2 (2). 
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Papandreou Assailed for Plot Charge 

ATHENS (NYT) — Evangdos Averoff, die conservative opposition 
leader, Tbesday nonnenri Prime Minister Andreas Papandreou of slander 
'far gfogmg that local imri international rightist faces, with a base hi 
Chicago, were conspiring to undermine hia government. 

He called on the prime minister to provide evidence, but the govexn- 
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ment spokesman refused to rive any further de tails or comment on the 
issue. Mr. Averoff said that Mr. Papandreou’s daitm were unfounded 
and resulted from his fear that the Socialist government was rapidly 
losing public support. ^ ‘The prime minister is resorting to his known tactic 
of slanderous fbewarfa,” he said. 

Mr. Papandreou said Monday that the rightists had set up a fund of 
$120 miriifln for the purpose of undennining the Greek economy and 
government He said they were setting up offices in Qriago- 
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Judge Delays Start of De Lorean Trial 


that the United States and some 
British Commonwealth nations in 


He described the invasion as the the French quarters near the sports 
United Slates’s “quite unpardon- stadium and around positions of 

aUIa mm nlL> fKo Italian mnhniw*nt ni tlftA rv»o/v». 


ij »in>orts 

One line of division that has replaced the old na- ^ 1 ] evacn 

tiomal consensus on West Germany’s international «_ u™, 

mle thus was d early btoqriit into lift open. TT 

SriiS Hea( 

Wea Gamy am °t te Weam ulHm c e. aid M r. SobJEwm tSSd^iTSS o 
Brandt and fa is supporters m the Social Democratic . , A r 

leader^iip, who want to stay in the alliance but call for __ w . .. .. " 3CCH 

The second tine of division runs between the Social i nterva , t i olL 3 3 (Confix 

^ and ,! h ' : Denis Healey, the l^bor Party’s Mnrine bui 
government ooaiiticQ of Mr. KtAl The sqranmon m for™, affaus, said headquarters on Sunday, 

tame out clearly m a recor telrvman ddrate Wan ,!« Unitt<1 ^ftes and swne cStend T " ' ' 

die secondnajilan* offkMl m the ForeignKOmstry, Brifidl Commonwealth nations in speathesit 
^ ^ SO °^ Demxmf the Caribbean had deceived Britain UAofMai 

Mr. Mcrtes^toded the NATO concept of deter- ohtaoifSiattribl WwSkMte oro^mm. 
race as rire only salv^on: y strong ; fira^ Mgonate gSi“ SiSS^of an m- SMariy, 

late, othervnse we wffl blanlmailed ^the Rm- &dent state.” said Mr. Heaipy. securityftii 
nans, he^sard m effect. His theme was “peace with tie described the invasion as Ae theFnLht 

. . 1 ,L 0 , j u* firct United Slates’s “quite unpardon- stadium an 

Mf- Bahr ““ £ be *e first ^ humiHa|ion ^ m ^ - the Italian c 

goal because without peace there could be no freedom, 7 bemino for 

only joint destruction. He argued that deterrence Tire government, however, re- 
alone was no longer enough because it could no longer fused to condemn the mvaaon. . ..„ , 
prevent war and that ways had to be found reduce £unng her quesnon penod, Mrs. * 

East- West tensions and distrust and move from there Tbatcber said; “We ™dmtand j. 
to mutual disarmament *at vjat waghed hravily with the 

Tins is the position expected to be taken by the Umted States was the view taken 
majority of the Social Democrats at the party’s con- by a numb^ erf Caribbean stares ureters l^h 
grass two weeks fnxn now. The party is seeking a new who mdoubtedly see things m a oatyoucan 
security concept, but what that will be is not yet dear, very different perspective than we 
When the day of mass demonstrations was over do. more j 

Saturday, a leading television commentator said it had The government said that there ^ securii 

been a “good day for Germany.” Most West Germans were five times as many Americans posted on t 
probably agreed. as Britons in Grenada. t0 

U a wides^f^ t^West German ^ iodkafion of what Sstrocks 

demreracy ha s pas sed an snop-astant tes t Britain ntigtir do after the invasion. General 

. ^ The Foreign and Commonwealth planned to 

himdi^s (rf thousmdsand t^e over mure aty cm- office saidTuesday that it had no days, spent 

infonnation <m^wbereaboms of Srawal 
btockades^ ramstrifis and^tary ba^, but no Pail i Scooo, the governor general twisted stee 
violence. The o nly vuto it dashes were provoked by who rroresents qS® ElizSn that v«is f 
“autonomous" extremists who are outside the peace as the Bland’s hradof stale. Team’s qua 

movement . . Rcsarew 

The pohee bandied the mass demonstrations until Britain’s only ship m the region, . . . 


RETURN FROM LEBANON — Prime Minister Pierre 
Mauroy greets a wounded French sokfier at a military 
airport southwest of Paris. The soldier was among the first 
11 evacuated after being injured in an explosion in Beirut. 


Head of Marines Defends 
Security at Lebanon Base 


(Continued from Page 1) 


He recounted that the marine 


Marine bidding and the French had dutched his generaFs stars and 


then written on a piece of paper — 
because h e was unable to speak — 


LOS ANGELES (LAT) — A UJS. District Court judge has admem- 
ished the CBS television network for interference with thejmfidal system 
in the John Z. De Lorean case and ddayed the start of Mr. De Lorean's 
trial until he decides what coarse to take. 

Mr. De Lorean’s trial an cocaine-trafficking charges was to begin Nov. 
1, but the televising Sunday of Federal Bureau of Investigation surveil- 
lance tapes by CBS and its Los Angeles station, KNXT, brought requests 
by defense and prosecution attorneys fra a delay. The videotapes stowed 
Mr. De Lorean examining the contents of a suitcase purportedly contain- 
mg cocaine and his arrest by government, undercover agents last year. 

In a statement at a hearing Monday, JndgcRoberfM. Takasagi said be 
had a duty to protect the judicial system andJthe CBS interference in 
that process may have devastating effects [ah the trial]. Hopefully it is not 
a mortal Mow.” Judge Takasagi expressed concern about the source of 
the videotapes, copies of winch wound up in CBS's possession. 
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vpSnSXSKb'S Heafli Denies Pornography Allegation 


M/uiun/unuuiu uuuviu aaa w. j - — — — • . - ~ • 1 Jg. w ' W • • 

the Caribbean had deceived Britain U5. offidals said the main purpose nne Corps motto. ' t LONDON (Renters) — Fonner Prime Mhnster Edward Healh denied 

about their plans. “None of the of the visit was to review security Anybody who 1 ^ <m Tuesday a courtroom allegation that he had appeared mpocnopaplric 

objectives stated by President Rea- procedures. proud to be an American when ws photographs with a woman and a male police seigeauL .. . 

gan justifies the invasion of an in- Similarly, barricades and strong peo P^_^ cc *” 150 1 Mr. Heath, who led a Conservative government between 1970 and 

dependent state,” said Mr. Healey, security forces were set up around human. General Kelley said. 1974, denied the allegation in a statement read to London’s Old Bailey 
He described the invasion as the the French quarters near the sports ■ Four-Nation Meeting . criminal court by his lawyer. The allegation was mademcbttti earlier this 
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Similarly, barricades and strong have young people Eke that isn t 
security forces were set up around h um a n ,” General Kelley said. 
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able humiliation of an allv. T 


the Italian contingent in the peace- 


The govenunenL however, re- keeping force, which was not at- 
cm) tn ivYndmin iHr invAcinn tacked. 


The four countries participating 
in the multinational peacekeeping 
force will hold an emergency meet- 
ing cm the bombings Thursday in 


During her question period, Mrs. „ A U.& official said, “There is a Paris? Rcutos report^ from the nary story," it added. 

Thatcher said: “We undemand hunt to the security measmes you Frcnch capj^L rxrr r * v n , « - 

that what weired heavily with the «n take and stiti operate. You can French officials said the gather- CxTSUltS Asyi TTm tO oOV16t Drf©CtOr 

United States was the view taken build 1 0-foot walls Qvc feet thick [3 ^ of officials from die United Tn ^__ xr / m r : - , . . 

by a number of Caribbean states “eters high and 1-5 meters thick) StirteL France, Italy and Britain . (AJ> — Bntam has granted political asylum to a Soviet 

who undoubtedly see things in a bntyou ran’t work Ifte thaL” was expected to reaffirm the coun- JOunrahj^OlegBiiov^amvedm Bntmnafterdefecting to the West 
very different perspective than we The offkaa) Isaid that after Sun- uies^^tment to the force and Venice, toe HomeOfficeraid Tnesday. - 

do.” da/s attacks, “everybody looked at ^ ^ for a political setdemeut J** Dsuly Telegraph reported that Mr. Bitov, 52, a fonner foreiga 

Th^ ..Li that ihirr what more nri^n be done,” adding jp Lebanon. editor of tbe Soviet weddy. Literary Gazette, was thoughl to have finks 

^ ycurijy otteq™, oow But there were dear sgni dut ga .the Sovia^aoto socority pobcc, the KGR_The Wjomm&t 


criminal court by his lawyer. The allegatiiHi was madeincoUrt eadier this 
m onth. 

Mr. Heath, 67, is on a lecture tour in the United States. IDs statement 
said he was completety innocent and knew none of . the parties involved. 
“As far as it concerns me, there is no truth whatsoever in this extraordr- 
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very different perspective than we 
do." 


Hie government said that there 


: I T . , . UIO bUUUUtUlKUl Ul UK lULC ouu 

day’s atradcs. “evCTybody lool^l at to efforts for a political setdemeut 
what more im^it be done, adding ^ Lebanon. 


with the Soviet state security police, the KGB. Tbe Soviet journalist 

c n « : if..- . I.*. .• « w— , ■ 


There was no indication of what 


planned to remain in Beirut a few p ^,rr- efforts, 
days, spent 40 minutes Tuesday af- a 


were believed to be trying to establish Mr. Bitov’s value to Westan 
in t ellig enc e agencies. A Home Office spfc&csman said Britain “had 


days, spent w ramuies tuesaayai- Minister of External Relations ™iemgtmcc agencies, a nome umce ^jokesman said Bntam Tiad 
ternoon walking around the pile of rianH * Cheysson was having pre- accepted Bitov’s application to remain here oa a long-term baas.” 
twisted sted and rarisbed concrete pa^ory talks with the British For- - _ - _ . • 

Landm8 ?? "Sfy- a Geoffa ’ 5 Poles Flee by Plane to West Berlin 


Britain’s only ship in the region, 


restraint and great sltiR and not with an attitude of the frigate HMS Antrim, was or- 


confrtmfatiOT or repnsssion. dered to stay well away from the 

Even Friedrich T inmiw in arm, the law-and -order invasion and there was no indica- 
in twinr mmk tw qriin hyd Tjwntned tbmngh the cabinei tion that its orders have been 
significant restrictions on the dthens’ right to demon- changed. 

strate, in expectation of a “hot autumn" of demonstra- Mrs. Thatcher's direct aoixal to 


that was tiie Battahon Landing ggn secrmiy, Sir Geoffrey How. 
Team’s quartos. ^London. 

Rescue wooers continued to fe- 

verishly search the rubble for bod- 
ies, and- operators with heavy Schools Reopen in nifogu 


BERLIN (AP) — Five Pdes flew a single-engine propeller plane to , 

West Berlin on Tuesday and adeed for political asylum, police said. 


cranes were attempting to remove 
large slabs of concreteL 
General Kelley said that on his 


The Assoamed Press 




»uBiG,iuH 4 Kwuiuii «« uut iu .M. im . wuaiMuuB- Mrs. Thatcher’s direct appeal to 
tions, declared himsdf “happy” on Monday morning. President Reagan to reconsider the 

invasion was reported by sources 
x U.S. House Passes Bilk here to have come in a short tele- 


way loMrmxiMa* morning be ^ 



To Cut Budget Deficit 


The Associated Press 
WASHINGTON — The House 
of Representatives passed a pack- 
age of bills Tuesday designed to 
save the government $103 biffion, 
mostly in federal pay and pensions, 
as Congress began trying to chip 
away at a budget deficit projected 
to r emain mound $200 billion if no 
action is taken. 

The next installment of deficit 
reduction in the House was sched- 


here to have come in a short tele- 
phone conversation early Tuesday 
morning. Sir Geoffrey confirmed 
that the r-afl hart h awi ma de 


stopped in a military hospital in m? stake aided . ^Neariy ttaee- 

Wasbaden, Germany, and saw a $***1 i? e 

marine who had been critically in- the teachers umoa voted Monday 


jured in the blast 


acre i uesoay axio* a 1 3-oay ieacn- s^jokesman at Tempdhof stud. - -Tt. • 

quartets of tbe 27,QQo1iiombcn of alS^SS K^offSf 


The invasion has cleariy touched 
a political nerve. It came amid 
charges by the Labor Party, under 


Reagan Says Caribbean Countries Sought Help From U.S. 


(Continued from Page I) case of not waiting unto something leftist thugs violently seized pow- da took &ape last week and dniriv' 

Kill i**k Q/*t DtmnoKr Sinrf nnfimTlvr Lil— innn«l *liom ** M WT 19 «.«■ . ■ a 


its new leader, Nal Kinnock. that no ^ oioe ^ ul to 801 strOTl & } y ^ actually happened to them.’ 


the government’s foreign policy is 

too dosely linked to that of the _ Admim 

United States and that Mrs. Tuesday tl 

Thatcher’s staunch support fra* Mr. n 3*? rt ^ 

Reagan is not matched by Amen- 

can sensitivity for British interests. ^ 

The Commons has scheduled a , 


idsivdy. Mr. Reagan said, “We have tak- Hou 

Administration officials said en tins decirive action far three briefed 
lesday that they had received no reasons. gan ai 

ports of direct threats on the lives “First, and of overriding impar- House 
the 1,000 or so Americans on the tance: to orotect «wi n«t»ni lives, in- Jr. a 


of the 1,000 or so Americans on the tance: to protect innocent lives, in- 
island, many of them medical stu- eluding up to 1,000 Americans 


, c ' . - followed 'the scenario of _s moral 

House and Senate leaden were v. - ^ “ 

briefed Monday night by Mr. Rea- 

gan and his military aidge. The ■ The Assooated Press reported 
House speaker, Thomas P. O’Neil] from WasiungtiHL ^ 

Jr^ a Massachusetts Democrat, ■ • 


uled for later in the week when a three-hour emergency debate on 
House Ways and Means Commit- Grenada Tuesday in which the gen- 


dents, but Mr. Reagan moved to whose personal safety is, of course, 
foreclose what senior UJS. officials my personal concern. Second, to 


said he would not criticize the pre*- By Friday night, 'Pentagon’ 

Malt’s actions for die moment. SOi ^ rc ^ r^ortcd that UJS, 

“We are the opposition, they, don’t aircraft carrier US 

ask for my advice,” Mr. O’Neal P™?™ **« heading for 
said Tuesday morning. The mvaskm closely 


said was a concern that they could forestall further chaos. And third. 


Biotonus 

Leading medical center for 
REVITALIZATION 

Provides: 

- a complete and personalized CHECK-UP 

- an individualized treatment based on the 

VERY LATEST MEDICAL 

regeneration techniques 

Specialty indicated for: 

stress, general tiredness, decrease in physical and mental 
activity, loss of memory and concentration, obesity, 
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tee package of tax increases, csti- era! question of coordinating for- 
mated at about $8 btQirai over three dgn policy with the United Stales 


be taken hostage. 


to assist in the restoration of ocukH- 


Reforing to the Americans on tions of law and order and of dem- 
the island, Mr. Reagan said, “There ocrafic institutions to the island of 


wee were heading for the is- 
The invasion dosely rwem- 


years, is due to be considered. was expected to be a major topic. was no way of leaving. This was Grenada, where a brutal group of 


The acting chairman of the Sen- a .M~ S y nav *l exercise 

ate IntesDigeace Cnrnnwtff^ Dsnkl. ^^“Utited in- August 1981, which 


Patrki Moymhan, a New York “ e <* Pnxat Minister 

Dcanocrat, raised questions about who was-' aver- 


IN RIYADH THE MOST DEMANDING TRAVELLERS 

STAY INTER- CONTINENTAL 


charter of the Oigamzaticm of 


American Stales, wWcfaforijids ‘jt? 16 ® 4 of Grenada by 

milttaiy intervention by any mem- ■ U-S * t® 00 ! 3 ®- . ■■ 
ber nation. . , . ‘ , A State Departioeia. oCGdaL 

Mr. _^agan smd t^ mvasion v^^okeimconfitiraLtiiaih^ 


me’tabolic disorders, general revitalization. 


For further information, please contact 
BIOTONUS HT, 21, rue de Bon Port 
Tel. ( 21 ) 63 51 01 - Telex 453133 
CH - 1820 MONTREUX SWITZERLAND 



Ideally located between the airport and the heart of the city. The Riyadh 
inter-Continental features a health centre, tennis courts and complete 
business services. Renowned for incomparable service and superb 
international cuisine. 


was justified under a 1981 mutual- he Mfowi&rf - 

support treaty signed by eastern to mount the invasksu “was made 


Caribbean nations, induding'Gre- the ntiddle of last. weekT after 


“siftiw poET of the Cgribbeanjun- 


Hotel Riyadh (nter-Conffnentai, Mazaar Street, P.O. Box 3636, Riyadh, Saudi Arabia. 
Telephone 465-5000 Telex: 201076 IHC HOT. 


Mr. Reagan, in. defining the ob- tions. *. . . ‘ - 

jectives of 4e operaticai, said: tj. , , ' v. 

“Our purpose in being dwre is only thai-by Fraiay,-3XS. iD- 


“O;- purpose in being there is only ““Py Friday,- UIS -iik 

to enable them [the Grensdiansl to T* 0 ®™ 0 * - was prprfdmg -itifonDa-’ 


There are also imer-Continenlal Hotels In Abu Dhabi. Al Ain. Amman. Bahrain. Dubai, Kabul Karachi 
Lahore, Makkah, Muscai, Peshawar. Rawalpindi. Tail, and SO other great Hotels around the world! 


to enable them [the Grenadians] to 
take over their own affairs” 


■ UJS* Had Humed Invastoi] 
The UB. plans to invade Grata- 


i 1 


Gsaada’s security forces,rand thf 
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Reagan Dismisses 3 Members 


Of Civil Rights Coiru mission 
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Cattpiled by Oar Sutf From Dkpalcha 

WASHINGTON — President 
Ronald Reagan has dismissed three 
of the six membeis of the U.S. Civfl 
Rights Comtirissim to im^ room 
for Us own nominees, the While 
House said Tuesday, 

Mr. Reagan has been accused of 
encroaching on the commission’s 
independence since May, when he 
nominated Morris Abram, John 
Bunzd and Robert Destro to re- 
place three holdover members from 

previous administrations. On Tues- 
day, he dismissed those three — 
Mary Berry, Biandma Ramirez and 
Rabbi Murray Sahzman. 

He has angered civil rights 
groups and their allies in Congress, 
who contend he lacks the lggal 

bers or replace against their 
wifl. 

But the White House said m a 
statement axtnouncing the remov- 
als, “It is the coostitntknial power 
Of appointment, so long a part of 
the American political tradition, 
that is at stake here.” 

The dismissals also reflect a con- 
tinuing tmpa^» fif tha ^wmt* tha; 
has left the connxBssicai without 
budget anthodzation since Sqrt. 
30, the end of the last fiscal year. 

“Thit i sa i g ft in tTitajpaMi^r 

is not the removal of certain indi- 
viduals or the Civil Rights Com- 
mission itself," the White House 
statement said. "Ihe issue is the 


responsibility of the president to 
exexcise the power given to him by 
law. 


The commission, created in 
1957, is an advisory body that in- 
vestigates discrimination. It no 
enforcement powers. It submits re- 
ports to the president and Congress 
and, over the years, many of its 
recommendations have become 
law. 


The White House contended leg- 
islation before the Senate Judidaiy 
Committee would thwart “the pres- 
ident’s ability to exercise his power 
of appointment” by specifically re- 
taining the three holdovers he dis- 
missed Tuesday. 

Mr. Reagan “is appreciative of 
the efforts made by a number of 
senators to teach a common solu- 
tion an this matter," bat disap- 
pointed that negotiations on a pos- 
sible compromise have failed, 
leaving the enn»p«iinn technically 
ont of business, the statement sai d 

"Thus far, the president has re- 
frained from using Ms authority to 
remove the commissioners who 
would be replaced by his n ominee s 
while the Senate was considering 
their qualifications," the While 
House said. 

“But in order to break the pre- 
sent deadlock and allow the com- 
mission’s authority to be extended, 
the president has reluctantly con- 
cluded that he has no choice but to 


statement 


remove the three holdover conunts- 
sioness.” 

The controversy over Mr. Rea- 
gan’s n om in e es has focused as 
mnch on the independence of the. 
commission as their own merits. 

So far, none of Mr. Reagan's 

nominees ha« hggn m n fi rf^l 1 it«- 

the t hree dismissed Tuesday, they 
are Democrats, but they share Mr. 
Reagan’s opposition to busing to 
achieve school integration and af- 
firmative action goals to increase 
minority employment 

The White House 
Tuesday stressed alii 
serve "at the pleasure of the presi- 
dent/* The p reroga tive of replacing 
commissioners — an act requiring 
Senate confirmation — has been 
used sparingly. 

Various options had been re- 
viewed on now to break the im- 
passe — "irinHinig enlarg in g the 
iw mmi wiffli, staggering the 
and retaining the current commis- 
sioners. 

At the White House, the dead- 
lode has been a source of frustra- 
tion, compounded by anger direct- 
ed at the commission in general 
and its Democratic members in 
particular. 

Mrs. Boy and Mis. Ramirez 
wexe appointed to the commisskja 
by Pcendent Jimmy Carter, and 
Mr. Saltamau was named by Presi- 
dent Gerald R. Ford. 
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llmd ha ftnctoid 

ARCTIC CRUSH — At least three Soviet ships are stffl trapped by pack iee off the 
coast of far northeastern Siberia, Tass reported Tuesday. Icebreakers are en route. 


Reagan Tries Appeasing; 
Democrats on IMF Vote! 


By Juan Williams 
and Hobart Rowen 


Washington Pass Service 

WASHINGTON — President 
Ronald Reagan, yielding to de- 


Conservatives Accept Women Rabbis 


(UPI.AP) 


Studies Say U.S. Tax Burden on Poor 
Has Grown Substantially Since 1978 


By Robert Pear 

New York Tima Service 

WASHINGTON — The federal 
tax burden on poor people has in- 
creased substantially in the last five 
years, according to new studies by 
congressional tax experts and sev- 
eral economists. 

The increase, they said, contin- 
ued despite the action taken by 
Congress in 1981 to reduce tax 
rates across the board fm people at 
all income levels. 

The increase was most signifi- 
cant for people near the govern- 
ment’s official poverty level. A 
family at four was classified as 
poor last year if it had cadi income 
of kss than 59,862, which is called 
the poverty leveL The Census Bu- 
reau reported in August that 15 
percent of aD Americans were liv- 
ing below the poverty tine. 

For a family of four people with 
an income of £9,862, federal pay- 
roll and income taxes together Look 
9.6 percent of income last year: By 
contrast, federal payroll and in- 
come taxes took just 4 percent of 
income in 1978, when the poverty 
level stood at $6,662. 

Tbe poverty levd now is substan- 
tially higher than the point at which 
people start paying income taxes, 
and a new study by the Congressio- 
nal Joint Committee on Taxation; 
shows a widening gap between the 
two levels. The poverty tine is ad- 
justed for inflation, rising each year 
to reflect fihjmgps in the Consumer 
Brice Index, but there is no such 
adjustment in the starting point for 
taxes. 


Hence, according to Eugene 
Steuerie, an economist.at the Trea- 
sury, “more and more people below 
the poverty level are becoming sub- 
t to federal ir 


ject 


l income taxation.” 


This reverses a trend established 
in the last two decades. The study 
by the professional staff of the joint 
committee said, “Through the 
1960s and 1970s, Congress at- 
tempted, in several tax red u ction 

hflls, to eliminate rtw *« hnwten rm 


families whose incomes were below 
the poverty tine.” 

Last year a family of four at the 
poverty level had to pay $285 in 
income tax and $661 in payroll tax- 
es, for a total of $946, or 9.6 percent 
of its income of $9,862. The tax 
burden is expected to rise to 9.8 
percent of thepoverty4eveI income 
this year and 10.1 percent in 1984, 
the committee estimated. 


The tax burdens were somewhat 
heavier for larger families. For a 
family of five' people last year, the 
poverty level was nearly $2,500 
higher than the threshold at winch 
people must start paying income 
tares So a family of five at the 
poverty tine had almost $2^00 of 
taxable income. Such families owed 
103 percent of their income in tax- 
es, the committee said. 

ha another study, Timothy M. 
Smeeding, an economist at the 
University of Utah, said he had 
reached the same oondusion as the 
congressional committee. “Clear- 
ly," he said, “there are poor and 
near-poor people in America today 
who must pity significant amounts 
erf tax.” 


WhQe many poor people receive 
tax-exempt welfare and Social Se- 
curity benefits, the congressional 
joint committee said, tlrae are also 
many poor people who must rely 
on fully taxable earned income as 
their primary means of support 

Economis ts said die increase in 
tax burdens for tlx: “working poor” 
coincided with two other develop- 
ments: the government’s inc reasing 
dependence on payroll taxes to 
help finance Soaal Security and 
Medicare, the health insurance 
program for the elderly, and the 
Reagan administration’s success in 
curtailing welfare and Medicaid 
benefits for the working poor. 

Payroll taxes accounted for 19 
percent of all federal revenue in 
1965 and 23 percent in 1970, ac- 
cording to Treasury data. They will 
account for 35 percent this year 
and 37 percent in 1988, the Trea- 
sury estimates. 

“Payroll taxes are a much heavi- 
er burden on low-income earners 
than are .income taxes,” Mr; 
Smeeding said. 

In social welfare pr og ra ms, one 
of the biggest changes made by 
Congress at President Ronald Rea- 
gan's request was. to eliminate or 
reduce cash assistance payments 
for the working poor. 

Pointing to such changes, Jack 
A Meyer, an economist at the 
American Enterprise Institute, a 
private nonprofit research group, 
said last week that “a dispropor- 
tionate share of the budget-cutting 
burden was placed on low-income 
households” in the last two years. 
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By Charles Austin 

New York Tima Service 
NEW YORK —The faculty at 
tbe Jewish Theological S eminar y of 
America has voted 34-8 to admit 
women to tbe rabbinical studies 
pr o gra m and ordain them as rabbis 
within Conservative Judaism. 

Monday's vote culminated years 
of controversy over whether Con- 
servative Judaism could accept 
women as rabbis, and il was certain 
to set off additional controversy. 

The seminary is the only body in 
the United States authorized to or- 
dain Conservative rabbis, wit in 
the past its choices have been uxri- 
fannly accepted for membership in 
the Rabbinical Assembly, the ma- 
jor international organization for 
Conservative rabbis. 

Though a majority erf Conserva- 
tive rabbis support the move, there 
has been considerable apposition 
from those who believe that ordina- 
tion for women violates Jewish law. 


to apply for admission was denied 
membership because she fell four 
votes short of the two- thirds major- 
ity needed. 


That meeting was marked by 
Jewish 


heated debate ova: whether J< 
law permits ordination for women 
and over how the decision to accept 
women as rabbis would affect rela- 
tions with Orthodox Judaism. 


Monday’s vote is likely to height- 
en tensions between the Conserva- 
tive and Orthodox wings of Ameri- 
can Judaism. Orthodox Judaism 
staunchly opposes ordination for 
women, saying it violates Jewish 
religious law. It has been increas- 
ingly critical of a number of recent 
derisions taken by both the Con- 
servative and Reform branches of 
Judaism. 

Reform Judaism has ordained 
women for the last II years; there 
are now about 60 women rabbis in 
the United States. 


Until Monday’s vote the semi- 
nary had been unable to come to a 
decision on the matter. In 1979 the 
faculty put off a vote that would 
have admitted women. A year later 
the Rabbinical Assembly voted 
156-1 15 for o rdinatio n for women. 
But last s ummer , the first woman 


Dr. Gerson D. Cohen, chancellor 
of the seminary president of its 
faculty, characterized Monday’s 
dosed meeting as “full of debate” 
but without rancor. 


“We have been able to overcome 
inhibitions of centuries and 
achieved a major step in the equal- 
ization of women in Jewish reli- 


gious life," Mr. Cohen said in an 
interview. 

The seminary is the highest aca- 
demic authority for the worldwide 
Consovative movement, which has 
rabbis and congregations in North 
and South America, Israel, Japan 
and several countries in Europe. As 
yet, no women have been ordained 
as rabbis by the Conservative 
movement anywhere in the world 

A group within Conservative Ju- 
daism that opposed the faculty de- 
cision sad after the vote that the 
decision “defies all norms of Jewish 
jurisprudence.” The group, the 
Union for Traditional Conserva- 
tive Judaism, issued a statement 
that challenged the way the matter 
was put to “popular vote erf the 
seminary’s entire ri-aehfng staff — 
few of whom would claim expertise 
in Halakha, a third of whom are 
not rabbis, some of whom are not 
even religiously observant” Ha- 
lakha is Jewish religious law that is 
based on an oral interpretation of 
the Sc rip t ures . 

The dissenting organization said 
it would convene hs own panel of 
scholars to pass judgment on Jew- 
ish legal matters establish a 
journal that would serve as “an 
organ of Halakhic opinion within 
the Conservative movement” 


Thomas P. O’Neill Jr„ has ex- 
pressed his “strong appreciation” 
to 21 Democrats for voting to in- 
crease funding for tbe Internation- 
al Monetary Fund without unnec- 
essarily tying its hands. 

The long-awaited letter, sent late 
Monday and designed to assure the 
Democrats' support for a stalled 
$8.4-billion appropriation for the 
international lending agency, may 
backfire, losing votes of liberals 
and conservatives, said Represen- 
tative David R. Obey, a Wisconsin 
Democrat one of the 21. 

Tbe 21 Democrats had been at- 
tacked in a Republican congressio- 
nal c amp aign committee fund-rais- 
ing letter for voting to “give Irmrs 
to Commnmst dictatorships.” Tbe 
Republicans bad called the Demo- 
crats’ vote a “slap in tbe face of tbe 
taxpayers.” 

Mr. O’Neill, a Massachusetts 
Democrat, had denounced that re- 
action as “red-baiting.” He said he 
would block a further vote on the 
urgently requested increase in the 
U3. contribution to the IMF if the 
president did not apologize. 

Mr. Reagan's letter to the House 
read in part: “While I understand 
much rhetoric and controversy has 
surrounded this issue, it is my hope 
that differences on both sides of the 
aisle could belaid aside, thus allow- 
ing for early passage.” 

The issue arose over an IMF 
funding bill amendment that would 
require the fund’s U3. director to 
vote against making loans to Com- 
munist countries. The amendmen t 
passed, 242 to 185. 

In a telephone interview Mon- 
day night, Mr. Obey said Mr. Rea- 
's apology offered only a 
convoluted and grace- 


less" disavowal of the RepubBcan 
aa fppuj gp document. 

“As a result, he has the worst of : 
both worlds," Mr. Obey said, add- r 
ing that the substance of Mr. Rea- 
gan's letter amounts to a repudia-' 
don of the campaign document and,, 
of tbe restrictive amendment of-., 
fered by Representative Phil ; 
Gramm, Republican of Texas. ^ 
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“I can’t always choose my 
destination but thank goodness 
I can choose the airline.” 
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Peronists Stump Among the Opposition 


Campaign Foray by Movement’s Leader Points Up dose Race for Presidency 


By Edward Schumacher 

Sen York Times S&nce 

CORDOBA, Argentina — Italo 
Argentine Luder. political heir to 
Juan Peron, gambled on Pleron- 
ism’s most sacred day by brin g in g 
his presidential cam paig n here to 
the heart of the opposition. And 
the crowds roared. 

More than 150,000 people, by 
conservative estimates, carpeted 10 
city Modes on Oct 17, the anniver- 
sary of the party’s founding. They 
beat drums and chants the nanw 
that has rooked this nation for 40 
years: “Portin' Pertin!" But this 
time they mixed in the name 
“Luder!" 

Many of the younger men, evok- 
ing the appeal of Peron's wife Eva 
to the “shirtless ones," went bare- 
chested on a balmy spring night. 

With national elections gime ti at 
ending nearly eight years of mili- 
tary rule scheduled for OcL 30, the 
rally was the latest in a revival 
around the country of Peronism’s 
legendary but long-dormant spirit. 

Mr. Luder, a silver-haired for- 
mer law professor and senator 
whose stiff style was not igniting 
voters, responded with sddom- 
seea passion. His own shirt collar 
open, he slashed the air with his 
hands for emphasis in an off-the- 
cuff speech lashing at Peromsm's 
historical enemies: the military, the 
oligarchy and foreign influences. 

The three, he said, “find them- 
selves in a pitiful agony, and have 
lost control of the internal and ex- 
ternal situation, and have brought 
us to the border of national dissolu- 
tion." 

“We declare to all Argentines 
that Percmism will bring the coun- 
try justice and order for all — for 
the helpless, for the forgotten of the 
earth," he shouted. 

Campaign organizers credit the 


revival to a coalescing of the party’s bd Pertin, Pertin’s last wife and 
many factions in the face of arous- successor, is in silent self-exile in 


mg campaign by Mr. Luder’s rival, 
Raul Alfoosm, the candidate of the 
Radical Party. Mr. Luder is a slight 
favorite, but pollsters say the race is 
so dose that the Peronists could 
lose their first election in 40 years. 

The Feronist campaign was be- 
ing largely carried by memories of 
the Peronist past Scratchy record- 
ings of speeches by Juan and Eva 


Spain. 

Mr. Luder upset party leaders by 
coming to this in tenor city. Known 
for its magnificent colonial 
churches and universities, Ctirdoba 
is Argentina's second city after 


to bolster the 66-year-old Mr. 
Luder’s preference for what he calls 
“prudence." But Eva Peitin died in 
1952 and Juan Pertin in 1974; Isa- 


Buenos Aires. It is also is a political 
stronghold of Mr. Alfonso. 

Party leaders had demanded that 
Mr. Luder celebrate the party’s 
founding in the industrial suburbs 
of the capital, a Peronist strong- 
hold seen as a safe draw in a num- 
bers war between the candidates 
over who attracts the largest 


Raids Force Nicaragua 
To Make Energy Cuts 


Washington Post Servce 

MANAGUA — The Nicara- 
guan government announced 
sweeping measures Tuesday to save 
energy following a series of a ttack s 
by guerrillas on the nation's ofl 
installations in the past seven 
weeks. 

The steps include cutbacks rang- 
ing from 10 percent to 30 percent, 
depending cm the type of consum- 
er, in supplies of gasoline under an 
existing rationing program and 
other measures such as turning off 
street lights after midnight. Private 
motorists w£H be restricted to 18 
gallons of gasoline a month com- 
pared with 20 gallons until now. 

The steps, which take effect next 
Tuesday, were announced in a fidl- 
page communique published in 
Barricada, die official newspaper 
of the ruling Sandinist front. It 
warned that further conservation 
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OFFERED FOR SALE 
COMPLETE GLASS CONTAINER 
MANUFACTURING FACILITY 

No Longer Required In The Continuing Operation Of: 


GLENSHAW GLASS COMPANY, INC. 

Orangeburg, New York 


$40 Million Dollar Replacement Value 


470.000 + Sq. FL Under Roof, On 51 Acres With Rail Sidings, & Approx 

370.000 Sq. Ft. Of Modern Warehouse Space, Close To Major 
Highways. 


{Manufacturing Facilities Consisting Of: 
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Iment, Material Handling Equipment Complete Machine & Mold Shops, 
[Raw Material Storage, Fuel & Power Systems, Etc. 


[For Complete Descriptive Brochure, Contact: Norman Levy 8t Co. Inc.J] 
P.O. Box 474, Hicksville, N.Y. 118011, (516) 794-1222. 
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AUCTIONEERS ■ APPRAISERS 
OLD ORCHARD OFFICE COURT, 5225 OLD ORCHARD ROAD 
SKOKIE, ILLINOIS 60077 (312) %&-0066 
STATLER OFFICE TOWER, EAST 12th AND EUCLID 
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WEJ3COR, 

DISTRIBUTORS 


Manufacturers of cordless, wired and key telephone 
systems lop king for capable, financially strong distribu- 
tors. Please contact K. Kudatzky, Export Director, 
Webcor Electronics Inc., at the Noga Hi Hon, Geneva, 
Switzerland from October 25 to November 1. 


Webcor Electronics Inc. 

The Telephone People 
28 South Terminal Drive 
Piairrview, NY 1 1 803 
Telex: 967895/6852109 


MARKETING 
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We are creators, designers, 
and fabricators of sophisticat- 
ed, life-like 

animated 
rebetronle 
perf ormers . 


Our products are used as 
stage performers at Hotels, 
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Lounges, Cruise Ships, 
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Halls and Shopping Malls. 
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established firm having busi- 
ness contacts with potential 
purchasers of our products. 
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measures could be adopted in case 
of “an increase in the terrorist ag- 
gressions that imperialism, by 
means of the CIA, is directing 
against Nicaragua.” 

Ami-Sandimst guerrillas have 
staged five attacks on the nation's 
oil installations since Sept 8. The 
Central Intelligence Agency urged 
the insurgents to start attacking 
major economic targets after the 
failure last summer of a strategy of 
seeking to seize and bold territory 
in northern Nicaragua, according 
to rebel and U.S. intelligence 
sources. 

In the two most damaging raids 
so far, guerrillas set fire to fuel 
storage tanks in the ports of Cor- 
into and Benjamin Zdedon. The 
flames destroyed about four mil- 
lion gallons erf gasnKne, diesel oil 
and other fuels, or the equivalent of 
about a week’s national consump- 
tion, according to diplomats. 

In addition, guerrillas twice sab- 
otaged an underwater pipeline at 
the crude ofl receiving terminal at 
Puerto Sandino that handles more 
than three-quarters of Nicaragua’s 
petroleum imports. In a third inci- 
dent there, a rebel pilot's rockets 
missed (heir target 

The government did not an- 
nounce any tightening in rations 
for the military or for industry. 
Officials said these sectors were 
considered too important to be de- 
prived of fueL Some vital industrial 
installations will be permitted to 
operate on Saturdays, the commu- 
niqu6 said. 

Mexico provides Nicaragua with 
virtually all of its crude ofl and 
refined products. Nicaragua gener- 
ates about half of its electricity by 
burning petroleum. 


crowds. Mr. Alfonsin had been 
winning. 

It was on Oct 17, 1945, that the 
Argentine masses, beckoned by 
Eva Pcrom went into the streets 
and won the release from barracks 
arrest of Juan Pertin, then a colo- 
nel. It was the first flexing of the 
Peronist muscle that was to lead to 
Juan Pertin’s election as president 
months later. 

But while the overwhelming re- 
sponse underscored the continuing 
power of Peronism, Pcronismitself 
remains a tender issue that divides 
Argentines. 

Its adherents insist that it is not a 
party, but a movement, and it does 
have mythic appeal. 

“Peronism until death," declared 
Angelo Oscar Ramon, a 52-year- 
old news vendor who attended the 
rally with an Argentine flag draped 
around his neck. “We have only 
one leader — Pertin — but Luder is 
part erf the doctrine." 

“I am a Peronist from my soul," 
said a tiny 41-year-old nurse in the 
midst of the throng. “It was Peran- 
ism that gave me a scholarship as a 
child to be what I am." 

Peronism even has its own lan- 
guage. Peronists call each other 
companeros, or comrades, and the 
desire to be one is imbued by par- 
ents in their children 

Mr. Alfonsin has been reminding 
voters that past Peronist govern- 
ments have been marked by terror- 
ism, censorship and union thug- 
gay. Mr. Luder has accused Mr. 
Alfonsin of encouraging divisive- 
ness and has incKifvi rh«t Peronism 
lias “matured." 

Mr. Luder is a moderate rightist 
in the party spectrum. That mostly 
fra-ans he is anti-co mmunis t a 
point that until several days ago be 
hammered until it conflicted with 
the discomforting fact that he has 
been endorsed by the Communists 
and other leftist parties, whose 
votes he needs. The leftists say they 
are riding with “the people." 

But even Mr. Luder, who with 
the Peronist right is closely allied to 
labor unions, favors expansive wel- 
fare and state control of major in- 
dustries, such as utilities and ofl. 


BiU Would Slow 
Tax Exclusion for 
Citizens Abroad 


3 Party Officials Killed 


International Herald Tribune 

WASHINGTON — The chair- 
man erf the House Ways and Means 
Committee will propose a post- 
ponement of three scheduled in- 
creases in the earned-income exclu- 
sion for Americans living abroad as 
part of a plan to raise SI 15 billion 
in federal revenues. 

The proposal by Representative 
Dan Rostenkowski, Democrat of 



Unites htoroa&sod 


Prime Munster Yitzhak Shamir casting his vote Tuesday. 


Israelis Take a Day Off 
To Elect Local Officials 


United Press International 

JERUSALEM — Israel voted Tuesday for 147 mayors and local 
coandhnea. in elections that may indicate the popular strength of the 
new prime minister, Yitzhak Shamir. 

The results could indicate how candidates erf the rating Likod bloc 
fare without the coafitiou’s founder, framer Prime Minister Mena- 
chem Begin. The vote could also reflect attitudes toward the austerity 
measures planned by Mr. Shamir to cope with Israd*s economic crisis. 

Isradis who cast ballots were accused from work, under a decision 


by the Israeli parliament, the Knesset The holiday was criticized 
Monday by the Jerusalem Post which said in an etStodak ‘Three and 
a half billion shekels [$43 million] is what the day off decreed for 
tomorrow will cost” 

Israeli soldiers in Lebanon began casting ballots Monday, and their 
voting was scheduled to last through Wednesday. 



To U.S. Role in Lebanon 


By Edward Walsh . 

Washington PonSerrice 

JERUSALEM — Fearful of a 
public opinion backlash in the 
United States, Israeli p fffcfak have 
sought to distance themselves from 
the chain of events that led to the 
disp atch of marines to Beirut and 
eventually to Sunday’s bomb at- 
tack on the Marine headquarters. 

The theme that the presence of 
the marines in Beirut was an 
“American decision” designed to 
protect “American interests' ' 


other Israeli officials. He was 
quoted as having said that the tna- 
naes entered Beirut to serve U.S. 
interests and to demonstrate its dis- 
essodadao from Israel's policy at 
the time in Lebanon. He was 
quoted as having added, ‘The Rea- 
gan orimmktrgfirei, (he COflgTCSS 


the marines are there.' 


U.S. Warned 

been stressed by government offi-. IV 

rials and members of the political xfY MAjUSSl/ttfla 

onrtfKitinn alike. J 

On Mideast 


T f*, 1 e e „ IVtlll KDSienKOW&EL Lta 

In Guatemala, Uuef says m^ois. would postpone foe three 


The Associated Press 

GUATEMALA CTIY — Three 
rural leaders of the Christian Dem- 
ocratic Party have been shot to 
death in their homes, the party 
leader, Vinicio Cerezo, said Mon- 
day. 

He said he believed local rightist 
leaders acting with the support of 
local authorities carried out the 
killings during die past two weeks 
in the town of El Semfllero, 86 
miles (139 kilometers) southeast of 
the capital. Christian Democrat of- 
ficials say 33 party members have 
been killed in 1983 and more (ban 
280 party members have been slain 
since 1981. 


years a variety of tax breaks passed 
in 1981 and 1982. It is to be offered 
as an amendment to an S8-bflhon 
tax bill scheduled for House con- 
sideration Thursday. 

Under the Economic Recovery 
Tax Act of 1981, the exclusion is to 
rise from $80,000 for income 
earned in 1983 to $85,000 in 1984, 
to $90,000 for 1985 and to $95,000 
for 1986 and thereafter. Under Mr. 
Rostenkowskfs proposal the in- 
creases would be delayed until 
1987, 1988 and 1989. 

Aides to Mr. Rostenkowski said 
the amendment should be charac- 
terized as a “tax freeze,” not a tax 
increase. 


Jordanian Ambassador 
To New Delhi Is Shot 
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United Press International 

NEW DELHI — Mohammad 
Ali Kourme, Jordan's ambassador 
to India, was shot Tuesday in front 
of his residence, and the Indian 
Foreign Ministry said the assailant, 
who escaped, appeared to be “con- 
nected with the Middle East" 

“We suspect it is part erf the 
overall terrorism connected with 
the Middle East situation,” the In- 
dian Foreign Ministry said. The 
minis try said the gunman was “a 
foreigner” but did not offer an ex- 
planation for the shooting. 

The Indian government immedi- 
ately increased security around all 
Arab embassies and checked air- 
ports, trains, buses, hotels and the 
whereabouts of foreigners who had 
recently arrived in New Delhi. 

Mr. Kourme, 55. was in “deep 
shock” and was listed in critical 
condition at the All-India Medical 
Institute. He was shot seven times 
and sustained wounds to the neck, 
shoulder, stomach, leg and side, 
doctors said 

The ambassador, who remained 
conscious throughout the shooting, 
said, “I have seen him” but gave no 
other details, police said 

The ambassador’s cook took Mr. 
Konrme to the nearby U5L Embas- 
sy’s health-care unit, where be was 


treated before bring moved to the 
medical institute. 

The assailant escaped in a taxi 
and kept shouting at the driver, 
“Connaught Place, Connaught 
Place. Speed speed," the driver 
said Connaught Place is New Del- 
hi's main shopping area. 


opposition alike. 

At the same time, there was no 
indication that the attacks on the 
headquarters of the m ari nes arid 
the French paratroopers serving in 
ttte Beirut multinational peace- 
keeping force would have any im- 
pact on Israel's decision to concen- 
trate its attention and military 
resources on its “security zone” 
south of the Awali River, away 
from the bloodshed and chaos of 
Beirut 

The Beirut attacks deady height- 
ened the Israelis’ sensitivity to any 
suggestion that their policies 
played a role in the direct U.S. 
involvement in Lebanon and now 
to a militaiy disaster far worse than 
any single setback tire Israelis have 
suffered dimng their 16 tnontfry in 
that country. 

This was particularly the case 
because tire attacks on the US. and 
French headquarters fallowed fay 
rally a few weeks a radical change 
in Israeli policy that, in effect, left 
the task of pursuing some of Isra- 
el’s now-abandoned goals in Leba- 
non to the multinational force. 

The Israeli move into Wen Bd-; 
rut was part of an ambitious strata-' 
gy devised by Prime Minister 
Menachem Begin and Defense 
Minister Arid Sharon to see in- 
stalled in the capital city a Chris- 
tian-dominated government 
friendly to Israel. But that goal has 
now been all but abandoned by 
Israel’s new leaders, Prime Minis- 
ter Yitzhak ffluwnir and Defense 
Minister Mo&he Arens, who last 
month ordered an Israeli with- 
drawal from the Beirut area to the 
enclave south of the Awali 

Since the Israeli withdrawal, 
there has been virtually no contact 
between the ILS. ™nnes and the 
Israeli Army, stationed less than 25 
miles (40 kilometers) to the south; 
according to an Israeli official. ■ 

Israeli officials acknowledged 
when questioned Monday that Is- 
rael still had a stake in the stability 
trf Lebanon, and particularly in tire 
prevention of a takeover or domi- 
nation of its northern neighbor by 
Syria. But they suggested that this 
was secondary to the “vital inter- 
ests" the United States basin Leba- 
non. 

WhDerrittrtarit to express'them- 
sdves publidy, Israeli officials 
were dearly pleased by President 
Ronald Reagan’s pledge that the 
United States would not be driven 
from Lebanon ^by acts of tenvnism. 
But even if the marines withdrew, 
there appears to be virtually no 
support here for a more active Is- 
raeli role in attempting to shore up 
the Lebanese government of Presi- 
dent Amin Gemayd. 

“We could come back to Beirut, 


doom 

MOSCOW —The Soviet Con* 
mmisi Party . daily Pcavda said 
Tuesday that tire United States 
should not use the Beirut bombing 
as a pretext for further involvement 

in. the Middle East . 

Pravda said the attack was “a 
direct result of the adventurist po- 
licy of Washington sending in its 
forces wherever the course of 
events does not follow the Ameri- 
can scenario." 

“Use of these blasts as a pretext 
for even greater involvement in 

Middle Easton affairs will lead to 
oompfication of an already danger- 
ous situation," a Pravda commen- 
tator, Pavel Demchenko, wrote. 

Hie said it was no surprise that 
Iran had been blamed for the at- 
tacks on the French and U.S. con- 
tingents of the multinational peace- 
keeping force in Lebanon while 
“naval units of tire U5. and En- 
gland wait off Iranian shores." 

Syria, the Soviet Union's closest 
friend in the region, had also been 
mentioned, he said, because Syria 
stood in the way of UJL-Israeti 
plans. 

Western and Middle Eastern 


probably had no hand in the at- 
tack; the consequences suited Sovi- 
et interests in toe region. 

“The greater tire chaos in Leba- 
non, tire more tire Syrians can ex- 
tend their influence," one said. , 

The Kremlin has bolstered Syri- 
an forces and given its backing to 
leftist anti-government troops in 
Lebanon with the aim of bloating 
UjS.-led peace arrangements, dip- 
lomats said. 

■ Izvestia Attacks US. Role 

Earlier, Sage Schnemann of The 
New York inner reported from 
Moscow: . . 

Tire Soviet position an the multi- 
national peacekeepingforce in 
Lebanon has been critiral from the 
outset- Izvestia, . the government 
newspaper; -declared Friday that 

tf-ft-' ^ troops wresentnitn Trfwnnn 

“to do what their strategic ally, 
kratifhad faflaftirdo —mat is, 1 5 
turn Lebanon, into a military mar- 
shaling point for American imperi- 
alism in the Miditfle East, to make 
Lebanon a new victim of tire Camp 
David conspiracy.” 

Moscow has insisted that peace 
in Lebanon can be achieved only 
by a total witiidiawal of Israeli and 
Western troops. At the same trine, 
Izvestia maintained that tire^ “inter- 
ference" of these troops could not 
be equated with the presence of 


“The gunman was 30 to 34 years . _ 

old, wearing light blue, baggy bntthatisnotgouigtoh^pen'aiid Soviet-backed Syrian and Palestin- 
clothes, and had a mous tache? a I don’t think they [the Americans] urn forces m Lebanon since these 
witness said. “He was a foreigner, want os to.” a senior official said, had been brought into tire country 

“You know how painful and dam- 
aging it was. We don’t need io do 
that again." 

Testifying Monday at a dosed 
session of the parliamentary com- 
mittee on defense and foreign af- 
fairs, Mr. Arens reportedly (gnpha- 
szzed the point made repeatedly by 


not an Indian. 

“When the amhflssarirp- got OUt 
of his black Mercedes in front of 
his house, the gunman walked up to 
him and began shooting. When tire 
ambassador fell down after being 
bit by three shots, the gunman 
walked closer and stood over him, 
and kept shooting,” the witness 


by a decision of the Arab League. 

Izvestia said the Soviet Union 
supported the “legitimate demands 

Of the Lebanese warionaL watriorir. 
forces and of Syria for the with- 


and interventionist *wni1rin«rirpnai 
forces.’" 


said. “Then the gunman ran a tittle -- • rv 

U.S. Neohberals Gather 

Police said the assafant . fired a 
few shots from his automatic weap- 
on into the,' 
who tried 


saia me assailant urea a 

from his automatic weap- #TTI g J J /*» Allf e • V*Y ‘ 

ie 4^Su^ shopp “ lo nedepne lneir Louse 


He then climbed into a parked 
taxi and forced the drives: to help 
him escape, police said. He jumped 
out of tire taxi two miles (3.2 kilo- 
meters) away at a busy intersection 
and escaped. 


Iraq Tells Japan of Plan 
To Bomb Iran Oil Site 


Reuters 

TOKYO — Iraq has told Japan 
that it intends lo bomb an unfin- 
ished Japanese-Iranian petrochem- 
ical complex at the Iranian prat or 
Bandar Khranrini, the Japanese 
Foreign Ministry said Tuesday. 

It raid that Iraq’s deputy foreign 
minister, Mohammed Said Sahas, 
told the Japanese ambassador to 
Baghdad, Keiso Kimura, on Mon- 
day that any Japanese on the site 
should be withdrawn. 

A spokesman for the Mitsui 
group, which heads the Japanese 
side in the project, said no Japanese 
were now at the site but more than 
1,000 Iranians were carrying out 
maintenance work there. 

Work on the complex began in 
1973 but was abandoned in Sep- 


tember 1980 when tire Iram'an- 
Iraqi war broke out. 

Iraqi aircraft bombed the com- 
plex, which was 85 percent com- 
pleted, several times in tire early 
stages of the war. 


By William E. Farrell 

New York Tima Service 

RESTON, Virginia — They call 
tbansdves “neotiberals” and ad- 
mit, as one of then: founders put it, 
that it is a “terrible name for an 
important movement" 

_ More than 200 of them — politi- 
cians, teachers, lawyers and others 
— gathered hate last weekend. Sur- 
rounded by brisk hints of autumn, 
they sequestered themsdves in 
meeting rooms to seek ways to 
match their evolving ideas with a 
constituency they fid is waiting to 
be mobilized. 

The conference was sponsored 
by The Washington Monthly, a 
small, spiri tedpublicarion that is as 
serious as it is impecunious. The 
term “neofiberaT was coined by 


say anything £pod about “tire bad 
guys, meaning the police, the mili - 
. &ry> businessmen and religious 
leaders." 

' He criticized tire “me genera- 
tion" attitude as a pernicious one, 
potentially debilitating to a sense 
of national unity, and that, tea 

far too many people, fiberafisnLhad 
devolved into a politics of Bp ser- 
vice in proportion to the personal 
comforts one had attained. . ; . 

- “NeoEbera&m,” he said, meanf, 
among other things, “voting for a 
ca ndid ate not rat the-basis of what 
he has done fra you or your special 
group but on tire baas of what he 
has done for the community as a 
whole:" . 


'Tire conference included panel 

discussions on - education; -health 

Iraq’s threat to bomb it again Charles Peters, a sprightly man ^ the emdromnent; law and tire 
followed agreement between the who founded the magazine in 1969 °ourts; national security^ economic 
Mitsui group and its Ir anian part- add is its editor in chief. Mr. Poors, 


V\fednes 

days 

mlhr Ink ^ 


Whi..m?Whii>,wl7 
up mth Iht- rlunj3*> m 
binmaM'- ivnjliw »uiI>h in 


Business Ffeopie. 


□er, the National Petrochemical a former Peace Craps official and 
Company, to complete the project, one of Washington's mope genial 
with Iran providing the money and iconoclasts, would like to find a 
Mitsui the expertise^ better t erm to describe a movement 

^ has refused to provide ad- that questions the tenets of what he 

rational funds beyond the $3.2 bil- and his followers call the “old Kber- 
lion already Spent and has mgetarf align. ” 
that hostilities in the area must stop Ijq a speech that acknowledged 

before it would return Japanese that tire movanent Tacked mamm - 
staff to the site. ity on a number of issues, Mr. Pe- 

said last week that it had f** 5 “Fust of all, and. most 
the approaches to Bandar important trf all, we are Eberais,” 
Khomeini in one of several moves * criticize KberaHsm not to 
that the ruling Ba’ath Party news- destroy it but to renew it by freeing 
paper Al-Thawra said were do- it from its myths, from its old auto- 
matic responses in favor of unions 
and, big. government and .against 
business and the military,” he said. 
“We want to rescue BberaBstafrom - 
tire prejudices, the bfiadera that 
keep it from seeing reality." 

He went on to say that “nediber- 
als” were out torectify a calcified 
concept of liberalism that.- was 


> vaL 


growth; j 

ues, which drew a. large j 

At the discussion on education. 
Governor Bruce E. Babbitt of Ari- 
zona. a Democrat, said the Dcmo- 
crats had fra too long been “held in 
bondage by their own constituency, 
tile education, establishment*” 

Peggy Holliday, principal 1 oil 
panHMiddle School in Raharii, 
North. ^Caipfina, said, “We^e got 
sorry teachm— Godfatow^wtfve 


almost an-act of G6d to get rid of 
them." 


signed to force Iran to the negotiat- 
ing table. 

The Japanese international trade 
and industry minis ter, Sn^ilri* Uno, 
said at a press conference that Ja- 
pan was seriously worried fay tire 
Iraqi threat 

A Mitsui spokesman said tire 
agreement called for work on the 


There a 
agreement 
pent. on 


red.to'be‘8«eral 
liberals ware too 
Diving: disputes through 
legation. At tire law and courts 
Janel,- the moderator,' Robot M. 

said: “Hrerc are mdxe law- 
® in this room , than- in all of 
apart.” 


complex to resume in January, but -chary of criticizing “the good 
said the company would watch the guys,” such as pu&Kc school sys- 
sitnati on closely and might have to terns, tire aril service and tire 
reconsider its plans. unions, and equally inrinllmg* to 


.... Rpbot ^Niigel-cf tire 
University of Colorado I«W School 
Said tire courts had. often gone to 
“zany extremes,” cfting'Aj air ex- 

is a symbolic act -erf speech? 
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English Lavender 
Making Last Stand 
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By Erica Brown 

Nw York Tima Srryictr 

L ONDON - — There is something 
/ qumtessentudly Fn giich about 
the scent of lavender, conjuring up, 
as it does, the gardens of thatched 
cottages adrift with the plant and 
elegant, snowy-haired women who 
always wear pearls and sUD powder 
their noses. But, 
like them, En- 
glish lavender is 
something of an 
endangered spe- 
cies, even though 
natural scents, 
herb-based toSet- 
ries and potpour- 
ri are increasing 
in popularity on 
both sides of the 
Atlantic. 



commercial 


grower of laven- 
der in England jj 


Norfolk Laven- 


der Ltd in Hea- 


rham 


. “The whole 


lavender business 


almost died in the 


1930s,” said Hen- 


ry Head, Nor- 


folk’s .managing 


director. “Partly 
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mg areas dose to London fell to 
s ar b u r hi a, but mostly it was be- 
cause of the introduction of syn- 
thetic essences for perfume. Then 
during Worid War U all export of 
lavender from France, the other 
mam producer, stopped tmder the 
Occupation, and that kept the in- 
dustry here afloat.*’ 

Norfolk Lavender grows its crop 
on about 100 acres (SO of them on 
tfw Sandringham Fs* a,<i - ^ lwwed 
from the queen) in and around 
Heacham, a village in northern 
Norfolk. 

AH commercially grown laven- 
ders are hybrids and must be prop- 
agated by Cutting'S, Head said, add- 
ing: “We are constantly crossing 
varieties to try to grt a higher oil- 
producing plant that, at the same 
time, keeps its fragrance. Once we 
find one — we get about one good 
cross per 1,000 tries —it takes two 
years to make sure the new variety 
is true. Only then can you take 
perhaps about SO cuttings- Five 
years later you check those and 
lake SO more cuttings. Since you 
need 5,000 plants an acre, it can 
take about 20 years to get a five- 
acre field.” 

Forty people, most oT them sea- 
sonal workers, harvest the lavender 


to be dried first; that for oQ is left 
longer. “You get more oil from 
flowers that are dying,” Head said. 
Until 1964 the cutting was done by 
band. Now a mechanical cutter 
does the work. 

The flowers and stalks are 
shipped to a distillery, where those 
intended for oil are packed into 
copper stills. The remit, a mere 
hour later, is jars 
of water with oil 
floating on top. 

The distilled 
essence, on which 
the concern says 
the profit is mini- 
mal, gmrflg noth- 
ing like gentle 
lavender. Indeed, 
it smells of very 
little at all, but it 
has an astrmgea- 
cy that hits the 
nostrils. For per- 
fume, aftershave 
and toflet water, 
which are more 
profitable, it is 
diluted, 4 percent 
essence to 96 per- 
cent denatured 
alcohol 
Lavender oil 
has a long history 
of madinnal use 
as an antiseptic 
and analgesic (Pliny recommended 
it for snake bites; others suggested 
it for headaches and faintness), and 
the flowers have been used for cen- 
turies, st re wn among linen or tied 
into small bags and hung in clothes 
closets to keep moths at bay. 

To get products containing true 
English lavender you have to be 
careful “Many of the English firms 
use French lavender,” said Head, 
and it seems the French does not 
have the subtlety of the English. 

“We have a long association with 
Yardley and sell just under half onr 
output to them,” Head said, refer- 
ring to die English cosmetics and 
toiletries producer. “The rest goes 
into our own products.” 

Even with Yardley products the 
shopper must be c ar ef u l, Head 
said In the United States, Yardley 
is operated under license by Jovan, 
a division of the Beecham Group of 
Chicago. 

Richard Henchley, the lawyer 
for Yardley United Kingdom, com- 
mented: “Jovan sticks dosely to 
the ori ginal farmnla, but you would 
notice a difference in fragrance if 
you put the two side by ode. Nor- 
folk lavender has, if you are a good 
‘nose,’ a distinct and unique scent" 
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Our exdusivdy'desigr»ed 
leather pocket diary 
is thin, flat and elegant. 


Gold metal comas 


Plenty of spaa 
for appointments 

Tabbed 

address section' 


No sooaer was ic introduced 
don everybody wanted 
CM*! The International 
Herald Tribrae diary 
started as a distinctive 
Christmas present for a 
few of our friends, was such a 
huge success chat now wc 
make it available to all our 
readers. This ingeniously 
designed diary is fiar as can 
bc—ncar and luxurious — 
including a buDc-in note pad. 

Slips into your pocket 
without a bulge and is ready 
with instant '’jotting” 
paper the second you need it. 
Personalized with your initials 
(up to 3) at no extra cost. 
The perfect Christmas gift far 
almost anyone — 
including yourself. 
— Notcpaper sheets are fitted 
on the hack of the diary, 
a pull removes 

top sheet. 

— No curled up edges. No tom pages. 
— Gomes with notcpaper refills 
— Format: 8 x 13 cm. 
PLUS: Pages of useful information. Conversion cables of 
weights, measures and distances, a list of national holidays by 

country, airport cfistances, vintage chart and other facts. - - All in 

thfc incredibly flat little bode. 



Gold 

'initials included 


Rich dark leather 


Order vour fo t^rirmal Herald Tribune diaries today! 

U.S. $18 ot equivalent in any other axnoriUe currency. 

Postage and handling in Europe indudoi 

Outside Europe, add $3 per item for additional postage 

Return this coupon with your check or money order (do not send cash) 
made payable to: “Dataday Lid." and send them no: 

Dataday Led. - , 

Attention: Raul Bake r , 

8 Alexandra Road, London SW19 7JZ, England. 

Please send me [ I 15*4 diaiy(ies). 


iniriak desired (please print) 


Name 


(up to three per cfiaiy, no ocna charge) 
26-10-83 


Address 


Gty 


Country 



A Rare and Radiant 'Cherry Orchard’ 


Joawi K Paral/Tht WtMhia gwn Pen 

Torooka fnms his back on the tube to examine human fans. 

Checking Out the Fans 
In the Washington Zoo 


By Sandra Evans Teeley 

Washington Post Service 

W ASHINGTON — He sat 
transfixed before (he screen, 
watching the Redskins as he ate his 
natural-food snack. They would 
scare, but he would show uo emo- 
tion. At times, he would simply 
walk away in silence if the action 
wasn’t to his liking, but then he 
would return. 

Across the hall, his neighbor Azy 
was more expressive. As (he foot- 
ball players returned to the scrim- 


stared intently at the TV set — and 
urinated directly under iL He then 
went about the more absorbing 
business of chewing gum and 
climbing a tree at the same time. 

In many ways, typical *Skins 
fans, but in other ways not 

These have more body hair than 
most and are confined behind bars, 
in the Great Ape house at the Na- 
tional Zoo. While some of them 
have definite potential as linemen 
or even quarterbacks (one recently 
escaped gorilla in another part of 
the country threw a hapless human 
a number of yards without the 
slightest threat of being sacked, 
according to one zoo assistant), this 
is as dose as they are likely to get to 
the National Football League jun- 
gle. 

Each gorilla and orangutan in 
the Great Ape house now has ac- 
cess to a TV set, thanks to dona- 
tions, and on any given Redskins’ 
Sunday they join millions of fans in 
front of the tube. 

“We did it to counteract the 
boredom,” Caldwell Graham, ani- 
mal keeper leader at the Great Ape 
house, said of the derision to give 
the apes something to look at be- 
tides each other and the steady 
stream of hairless visitors. There is 
only so ranch a gorilla or orangutan 
can do in a cage, Graham printed 
out 

Some of the apes weren’t in- 
dined to watch the "Skins take cm 
the St Louis Cardinals in one re- 
cent game. Primates on the other 
side of the bars did watch, however 
— fathers, mothers and kids who 
came for the apes but lingered over 
the Redskins. 

“Most not be much of a game if 
even the gorilla isn’t w a t ch ing,” 
one man said Hgjbtly as be moved to 
turn away. In fact, most of the 
crowd, out in force in spectacular 
weather, didn’t watch for long as 
the Redskins rolled to an easy vic- 
tory over the Cardinals. 

Football is only me thing the 
apes watch. They particularly like 
to see other animal^ and are drawn 
to cartoon shows as well, Graham 
said. 

A zotikeeper of more than 30 
years' experience, Graham said he 
had not noticed any changes in the 
apes* basic behavior since they 
started watching TV. Their natural 
inclinations apparently were al- 
ready violent before they timed in. 

“He’s a beautiful specimen, but 
he’s mean, boy,” Graham said of 
Hercules, an 18-year-old gorilla 
that sat spellbound watching the 


Redskins game as he ate straw and 
pomegranate pieces. 

Hercules appeared the most in- 
terested of the apes in the game. 
But then he’s seen his own day of 
trades and popular appeal" On loan 
from the Baltimore Zoo, he was 
acquired with 2,000 books of trad- 
ing stamps collected by the people 
of Baltimore, according to his zoo 
biography. 

In contrast to Hercules' interest, 
the gorilla on the other side of the 
Great Ape bouse steadfastly re- 
fused to watch, staying far away 
and barely glancing in the direction 
of the best TV in the house, a color 
set no less. 

Azy the orangutan knew how to 
steal the shew, anyway. The crowd 
deserted the ’Skins and jammed 
into the narrow space in front of 
the orangutan cage to watch in de- 
light as Azy tried to blow a bubble 
with his chewing gum and finally 
pulled the gum out of his mouth 
with his toes. 

You don’t get that from Joe 
Tbosmann, folks. 


By Sheridan Morley 

International Herald Tribune 

L ONDON — The whirligig Of 
t rime brings in strange theatri- 
cal revenges: When Lindsay An- 
derson first directed “The Cherry 
Orchard,” at Chichester in an un- 
distinguished 1966 season, he was 
accused by one critic; Mervyn 
Jones, of selling out Ids Royal 
Court heritage to “a Haymarket 
tradition of famous actors and ac- 
tresses which dispenses with any 
overall design or interpretation of 
the play.” Now Anderson has re- 
turns to the play and taken it 
straight into the Theatre Royal 
Haymarket, where, sure enough, it 
works very well indeed. 

This theater is rather better suit- 
ed to the play than was Chichester, 
where the final locking- in of Firs 
always seemed a little strange given 
that die open stage had about half a 
dozen exits out of any of which he 
could have wandered. In Bernard 
Miles’s wonderfully dotty new ren- 
dering be is wdl and truly shattered 
up to die as they start to chop down 
the cherry trees, and we are left 
with the eery double vision of an 
actor whose theatrical heritage is 
also now in Mermaid jeopardy. 

But Anderson's new production 
is in no need of such nudges from 
real life: It builds and stren gthens 
on its Chichester roots, gaining im- 
measurably from many of the les- 
sons learned there. Back in 1966, 
you have to recall they were still 
only a year or two from the great 
Lawrence Otivier-Michael Red- 
grave triumph at Chichester with 
“Unde Vanya,” and another Che- 
khov must have seemed an obvious 
winner. In fact it was not, largely 
because of Celia Johnson's deep 
unhappiness in the role of Madame 
Ranevskaya on the open stage, and 
the fact that she and Hugh Wi- 
liams, as Gayev, seemed to be re- 
calling “Brief Encounter” rather 
than the collapse of the Russian 
landed gentry. 

Yet, coming as it did less than a 
decade after the celebrated Mos- 
cow Art Theater visit to Sadler’s 
Wells had shown us how to get the 
cobwebs off Chekhov and play the 
real comedy instead of the phony 
nostalgia, Anderson’s original 


“Cherry Orchard" was the first to 
relate the play to local sensibilities: 
Tom Courtenay as an angry- 
young-man Trofimov and even the 
clenched elegance of the Johnson- 
WQliams partnership suggested 
that you did not have to be Russian 

THE LONDON STAGE 

to forecast the coating of a revolu- 
tion or regret the losing of a child- 
hood nursery. 

Andersen's return to “The Cher- 
ry Orchard” has recaptured a lot of 
that feeling: The only actor to sur- 
vive into the current cast is Bill 
Fraser as a splendidly blustery Si- 
meonov-Pischik, but in giving the 
role of Gayev to another West End 
comedian untrained in the major 
cla ssic (Leslie Phillips) «n d in hav- 
ing Trofimov played once a gam by 
one of the most promoting actors 
of the current New Wave (Frank 
Grimes), Anderson has dearly laid 
his stage tracks m much the 
direction. 

Apart, however, from the prosce- 
nium arch, never more welcome, 
the real bonus this time is Joan 
Plowright: In a radiant return to 
the five theater after far too long an 
absence, ber Ranevskaya is the first 
in 20 years to challenge Peggy Ash- 
croft’s and is (unlike that other 
great dame) rooted in a kind of 
warm local experience all too sel- 
dom achieved by the British in 
Chekhov. 

When this Ranevskaya returns 
to her estate for the last time it is 
almost as a character out of F««d 
Bagnold or N.C. Hunter, whose 
ghosts still inhabit the Haymarket: 
She is all of our faintly loony aunts 
going bade to the family attic for a 
final romantic root around the hu- 
man 1 bric-a-brac, dealing along the 
way : with aged and even loonier 
retainers. Thus we get not only 


Lord Miles solemnly addressing his 

legs as if they were recalcitrant chil- 
dren. but David Bartley as the 
walking disaster Yepihodov and 
Margaret Robertson as a musta- 
chioed conjuring governess. On the 
other side of the green door 
we get Joanna David and Cora 
Kirmarrd in fine degaic form as 
Varya and Anya, while hovering 
somewhere on the threshold is 
Frank Finlay’s Lopakhin. 

Finlay and Plowright is a stage 
team go back a long way, which 
means we can take for granted Lo- 
pakhm’s unstated devotion to the 
lady from whose estate he is about 
to evict her. Bui the purchase of the 

cherry orchard is not played here as 
the usual act oT aggression in a class 
war. Instead, it is just one more 
inevitable event in a brisk social 
comedy of changing ti mes and it is 
not until the play's ending an act 
later, with the suitcases in the hall 
and the tears oddly enough in the 
eyes of the one man not truly af- 
fected by the sale (the neighboring 
Pischflc), that we realize we are al- 
the watershed. 

ris" is a production of rare and 


remarkable insights, superior in al- 
most every way to the recent Na- 
tional Theatre revival: yet it is no 
discredit to the present perfor- 
mance of Bernard Miles that I left 
it inevitably thinking about the last 
Firs 1 had seen: Sir Ralph Richard- 
son, whose death was announced 
while I was in China. With that 
death we have lost perhaps not the 
Prospero but certainly the Merlin 
of our theater. Of the four great 
actor-knights of the British dassi- - 
cal stage in this century, be alone 
dealt directly in magic- He was 
Priestley’s supernatural inspector, 
and when he came to call you al- 
ways knew that there was going an 
something rather more than met 
the eye. How wonderfully fitting 
that his final appearance should 
have been in a play at the National 
Theatre about his beloved fire- 
works, but also a play that looked 
as though it was going to be about a 
man witnessing a murder and 
turned out in the end Lo be about 
nothing less than Italy at war. With 
Richardson gone, the “inner 
voices” are never going to sound 
quite the same again. 


No More Jefferson Stamps 

The Associated Press 

WASHINGTON — The oldest 
stamp in the UJL Postal Service 
inventory, a two-cent likeness of 
Thomas Jefferson, will be retired 
after Nov. 30, the Postal Service 
has announced. The stamp was 
first issued in 19S4. 


David 9 Museum Is Closed for Repairs 


The Associated Pros 

F LORENCE — Authorities 
have closed for repair the 
Academy of Fine Arts in Florence, 
which houses works of art that in- 
clude Michelangelo's David. 

Gty officials said Tuesday that 
the museum would be shut for 


about four months for nugor work 
such as installation of air condi- 
tioning and humidity control The 
work is to start next month. 

David, hewn from a block of 
marble abandoned by another 
sculptor, is celebrated for its match 
nucial perfection. The statue was 
finished in 1503. 


BEING KNOWN AS A NUMBER 
CAN BE AVERY PERSONAL THING 


Look, for example, at the individual registration 
number on the back label of your bottle of Beefeater 
Gin. If it were JF 1222146, it would tell you that your 
Beefeater was distilled Thursday, January 7. 1982. under 
the supervision of Thomas Bowman. Master Stillman, 
and that the distillation was approved personally by 
Mr. Norman Burrough, a direct descendant of our 
founder, before it was allowed to leave the distillery. 

Does it help to know all this? Yes. 
That number is a vital part of 
Beefeater's quality control. 

Because the number is Mr. 
Bowman's personal signature. And 
. Mr. Burroughs as well. 

And any artist is at his best 
when he has to sign his work. 



THE GIN OF ENGLAND 


Hyatt 

Regency© 

Brussels 

One of the 109 Hyatt Hotels 
world-wide 

For immediaie confirmation 
of individual reservations 
call London 01-580 8197 
deter. 8954227) 
or your local toll free number: 
Amsterdam (020) ^3-43-54 
Brussels (02) 217-0019 
Frankfurt (0611) 28-09-38 
Geneva (022) 21-23-91 
Madrid (91 ) 402-22-43 
Milan (02) 345-2390 
Paris (6) 079-33-22 
Stockholm (08) 22-57-50 
■Vienna (0222) 54-11-81 
Zurich (01) 302-08-16 

Hyatt ©Hotels 


VCfont to sweep heroff her feet? 
VOfap her in an MD- 80 . 



Fhe newest way to surround someone with luxury: 
Invite her to join you on an MD-80.:. 

its exciting cabin design uses bold, sweeping lines 
to carry the eye upward and outward, enhancing a 
sense of spaciousness. 

Extra wide seats and aisle allow for extra room- 
iness. Large, enclosed baggage racks— big enough 
to hold a full-length garment bag without folding- 
give passengers more storage space. And improved 
underseat spaces can make storage easy and 


uncluttered. Cabin comfort and convenience are 
unsurpassed. 

Most important, no plane can compare with the 
MD-80 for a smooth, quiet ride, ft has the lowest 
overall noise level of any jet in operation today, and 
the quietest cabin. Almost the only sound you hear is 
foe whisper of air rushing by. 

The beautiful new MD-80 from McDonnell Douglas. 
Take a seat and discoverthe lap of luxury. 
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Why the Marines Die 


A Time for Straight Talking 


To the agonizing question of why American 
soldiers are dying in Lebanon, President Rea- 
gan offers only a barren list of one-line slo- 
gans. However sincere, they are not thought 
through. The grief and responsibility that Mr. 
Reagan feds as commando* in chief blur his 
vision and dangerously distort his speech. 

The United States Marines must stay, Mr. 
Reagan declares, “until the situation is under 
control.” But Lebanon has been beyond any- 
one’s control for eight years. 

The marines and allied forces are seeking 
the “withdrawal of all foreign forces from 
Lebanon," he says. But neither they nor the 
Lebanese army have the capacity to make 
Syria withdraw. And Israel, which does, re- 
fuses to pay the price of trying. 

Stability in Lebanon, the president goes on, 
is “central to our credibility on a global scale 
... The struggle for peace is indivisible ... If 
I ebanon aids up under the tyranny of forces 
hostile to the West, not only will our strategic 
position in the eastern Mediterranean be 
threatened, but also the stability of the entire 
Middle East, including the vast resource areas 
of the Arabian Peninsula.” Bat Lebanon has 
been tyrannized since 1975 by Syria, by the 
PLO and by its own feuding sects, with no 
perceptible erosion of American, Israeli, Saudi 
or other pro- Western interests. 

The president seems to be saying nothing 
more than “Damn the torpedoes.” Can he 
think of no way to justify or avenge the loss 
of life without asserting stakes that no one 
saw even 48 hours ago? Are there no worth- 
while American ventures with linritgri objec- 
tives? Most everything that is worth trying 
require playing double or nothing? 

The wise course will be found only by care- 
fully, candidly calculating the stakes. Ameri- 
cans need to show their president that they can 
bear the truth, if he can bear to present it: 


“My fellow Americans, 

“You have the right, in the face of our 
common tragedy, to hear an honest accounting 
of our purpose and intentions in Lebanon. 


“Our marines are there by a historical acci- 
dent. They first went in with other aHiedforces 
last year to help dispose the PLO and save 
Moslem lives by ending Israel’s march to Bei- 
rut. Then we pulled them out, perhaps too 
quickly, only to see the Phalangfot president 
Irftlflri and his mili tia massacring Palestinians. 
So we went bade in to give Anrin Gemayel, the 
president’s brother, a chance to form a govern- 
ment that might negotiate for the withdrawal 
of both the Israeli and Syrian armies. 

“It didn’t work. The Israelis agreed to leave 
but the Syrians refused They want to annex 
much of Lebanon or at lost to dictate its 
policies. Lebanon is a society where Christians 
have held most of the power and privilege even 
though there are now more Moslems in the 
population. The Syrians played an die result- 
ing resentments to challenge the Christian-led 
government And by using hit-and-run terror 
attacks, they induced the Israelis to retreat 
southward With the Israelis sidelined and 
with Soviet help, Syria regained its dominance. 

“So we kept the marines to help the Ge- 
mayd government in the bargaining. We think 
the Moslem factions may still prefer working 
with Christians to conquest by Syria. Arrang- 
ing a reconciliation has been discouragingty 
difficult, but a meeting is scheduled far next 
week in Geneva. Negotiations won’t be easy. 
The Gemayel family may be anwrUmg to yield 
enough to Moslems. Some of the Moslems 
think they can chase us out and get still better 
terms. Syria’s allies may sabotage any deaL 

“But I don’t discourage easily and Ameri- 
cans don’t run from danger. We wQl give 
reconciliation a chance. But all sides need to 
remember that it is Lebanon’s interests that 
are on the line, not crors. The Lebanese now 
have to choose between unity and more civil 
war or conquest The marines will stay long 
enough far them to make their choice. 

“It wouldn’t help to say that will be 
for a month, or three, or six. Bat there are 
Kmits. We can look after ourselves in better 
ways and better places.” 

— THE NEW YORK TIMES. 


. . . and Also for an Inquiry 


Who does not ask in bewilderment why 
more effective measures were not taken 
against a vehicle suicide mission, a familiar 
terrorist tactic in Lebanon and elsewhere and 
one that had been used against Americans in 
Beirut to devastating effect only a few months 
earlier? It is not the only question to arise from 
the carnage, but it is the first question. 

It seems that the marines were trapped not 
so much in the literal flat land of the airport 
coastal plain as in the figurative flat land of 
official thinking about their role. Even after 
the premises of the policy were undermined by 
events, the Pentagon clung to a calculation 
that the marines were in Lebanon to keep a 
peace that would steadily take root as foreign 
troops departed and the Lebanese factions 
drew together. Reasonable precautions were 
taken, but for the most part only within the 
context of those rather sanguine expectations. 

After the blast, for instance, it was explained 
that the marines’ specific mission of keeping 
the airport open and walking Beirut back to 
normality — of serving as a “presence” — had 
precluded constructing the kind of “fortress 
barriers” that might have stopped the deadly 
truck. This statement has a certain ring of alibi 
after the fact. Surely the purpose of creating a 
“presence” did not require that these marines 
be left as vulnerable as they patently were on 


Sunday morning; and surely something short 
of “fortress barriers” could have been devised. 

It says something about earlier planning 
that after the event ideas started to bubble up 

for the marines even without aTonnal change 
in their mission. Let the marina bivouac mi 
ships offshore, it was suggested; double the 
guard; expand the Hrfgnsg perimeter; shif t 
from a “static” to a “forward” defense; move 
the patrol bases around or to different loca- 
tions; reduce concentrations of marines. 

We are in no position to judge which of 
those or other suggestions make the most mili- 
tary sense: Our point is that the explosion 
quickly expanded the list of threats and con- 
tingencies winch the military accepted as nec- 
essary to weave into its plans. 

A disaster on this scale — like the aborted 
Iran rescue effort — invariably calls into ques- 
tion some of the fundamental procedures of 
mflitary planning and command. Is there 
something in the system that impedes anticipa- 
tion of misfortunes which, when they occur, 
seem not all that hard to have anticipated? 

No one wishes to belabor the military at 
a time of its special distress, but the analysis 
that must be part of future planning requires 
an unflinching inquiry. 

— THE WASHINGTON POST. 


Other Opinion 


Abandon Lebanon or Help It? 

Any U.S. withdrawal under pressure from 
Lebanon could unleash conflicts and upheav- 
als beyond prediction. Therefore, the Reagan 
administration must redeploy and protect the 
marines in Beirut in ways that constitute a 
show of strength, not weakness — and in ways 
that reassure a troubled people. 

— The Baltimore Suil 


the need for the White House to spell out 
clearly to Congress and the American people 
fust why the marines are remaining in a dan- 
gerous, exposed defensive posture that will 
inevitably cost more lives. 

— The Sacramento ( California ) Bee. 


Tragically it is time to recognize that there 
are honorable on this Earth that cannot 
be completed. That if there were 16,000 U.S. 
Marines committed to peacekeeping in Leba- 
non — instead of the 1,600 who were there 
before 6:20 Sunday morning — they could not 
impose order, political stability, on the war- 
ring, hating, barbarous factions that are there. 
Nor, finally, could 160,000. 

— The Philadelphia Inquirer. 


Should the Marines remain in Beirut? Only 
if the situation allows the international force to 
perform its original function. Hie Lebanese 
factions are scheduled to meet in Geneva to try 
for some sort of national reconciliation. If tins 
process begins and seems to hold some hope 
for peace and unity, the marines should remain 
and help. If the meeting doesn’t take place, or 
fails in its purpose, the marines should come 
home. They can make no contribution dnring 
continued civil war in Lebanon. 


— The Anniston (Alabama) Star. 


The tragic deaths of more than 200 U.S. 
Marines and French soldiers emphasize anew 


We must, of course, continue to press for the 
involvement of a United Nations peacekeep- 
ing force that would allow us to withdraw. 

— USA Today. 


FROM OUR OCT. 26 PAGES, 75 AND 50 YEARS AGO 


1908: The Balkans Depress Stocks 
LONDON — The Stock Exchange is com- 
plaining bitterly of the state of idleness forced 
aptm it by the trouble in the Near East. Mar- 
kets become more Estless every day, with 
prices crumbling away from sheer lifelessness. 
Notwithstanding the uncertainty of the inter- 
national outlook, some investment continues, 
but not sufficient to send prices up, so that 
Consols, after a series of see-saw movements, 
remain about the same as a week ago. The Tsar 
rtf the Bulgarians is anxious for a good under- 
standing with Turkey. Nor does anybody be- 
lieve that Servia and Montenegro would rush 
to their destruction, which a war with Austria- 
Hungary would almost assuredly mean. 


1933: Are Nazis at Work in America? 
WASHINGTON — Representative Samuel 
Dkkstem, rf m » r m»n of the House immigration 
committee, announced that he would begin an 
investigation erf alleged Nazi propaganda ac- 
tivities in the. United States. Meanwhile, the 
November issue of “Harpers” magazine pub- 
lishes an account erf alleged efforts <rf Nazi 
propagandists to spread the Hitler doctrine in 
the United States. It states that the Nazis have 
propagandists in all leading American cities. It 
charges that the Hitlerites control two New 
York newspapers, one published in German 
and the other in English. It adds that many of 
the propaganda bureaus are nm by Ameri- 
cans, but under orders from Germany. 
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Wanted: A Response to Fit the 


^J^ASHINGTON — In his re- 


sponse to the single bomb 
that wiped ant a large part of 
the UJL Marine contingent in Leba- 
non, President Reagan’s Era reflex 
went unwittingly to the heart ctf the 
central question now confronting 
Ins adniHifttratiom, Congress ana 
the European alEest What is the 
mission erf the peacekeepers? . 

“These deeds makeso evident the 
bestial nature of those who would 
assume power, if they could have 
their way and drive us out of that 
area,” Pres den! Reagan declared, 
“that we must be more determined 
than ever that they cannot take over 
that vital and strategic area of the 
Earth — or, for that matter, any 
otbff part of the Earth.” 

“Bestial” was the word for the 


By Philip Geyelin 


Defense Secretary Caspar Wein- 
berger cites “circumstantial evi- 
dence” pointing to members of a 
radical Shiite Moslem sect linked to 


the venomously anti- American Aya- 
♦nTTah Khomeini of Iran. But Mr. 
Reagan did not have Iran in mind 
when he spake erf “those who would 
assume power” in Lebanon or “any 
other part of the Earth.” 

No, when Ranald Reagan says 
“they,” he generally means the focus 


of all evil in the world — the Soviets. 

But if that is what he thinks the 
multinatio nal force is up agaifist, 
rhm Henry Kissinger, Sam Nunn 
and Charles Mathias have it right 
For Mr. Reagan’s sense erf mission, 
there are either far too many 
“peacekeepers” or far too few; 

“Our forces in Lebanonareaot a 
deterrent,” says Senator Nurm, al- 
though that is what we had been 
told. The weekend’s decimation 
convinces birp that the marines have 
become uo more than “ hostag e s .” 

But to remove them. Senator Ma- 
thias argues, would be to “reward 
the murderers.” The marines must 
stay as reinforcement for diploma^ 

cy. "Ihe Syrians are the key to the 

Mideast,” he also contends, “and we 

aren’t turning the key.” 

Qmteso, says Henry Kissinger — 
up ta a point He shares the Reagan 
perception that “the fundamental 
sources of the tronhle now in Leba- 
non are the Soviet Union and Syria 
and the radical forces in Lebanon.” 
A bargain can be struck — but not 
by lowering the peacekeeping pro- 
file. Any attempt to m inimirg casu- 
alties by withdrawing the marines to 


less visible positions would be “a 
contradiction is terras.” . 

Ever the conceptualist, Mr. Kis- 


icaand its allies commensurate with 

- i ' r * 


wider pofiev aims; not just “nation- 


al recondfiatian” in Lebanon, 
way of dealing the way for the re*, 
moval of. foreign forces and restora- 
tion of Lebanese sovereignly, but a 
co mp re hensive ■ ArabTsradi-Palcs- 
thrian settlement in ket^mg with 
last year’s Reagan ’Initiative." 

And ever the powor^balancer, Mr. 

Ibegmhy] 


If the Israelis Left , Maybe the Americans Could 


J ERUSALEM — The carnage of American 
and French troops in Beirut was not an act 
of terrorism. It was an act of war. 

Nor was this a Gulf of Tonkin incident. 


By Flora Lewis 


engineered to justify American combat in a war 

t identified 


against an identified foe. It was an assault 
carried out by a still-faceless enemy to force 
America ether to retreat or to take sides openly. 

That so much slaughter could be achieved so 
easily against American arms is a demonstration 
that the marines' stated missi on as a “peace- 
keeping force” is a seif-induced delusion. They 
coord not have been surprised so savagely had 
they taitwn wartime security precautions. 

Regardless of Washington's intentions, the 
marines are not in Lebanon as friendly neigh- 
borhood cops. They are in territory part friend- 
ly, part hostile; where it is almost impossible to 
tell which is which. As long as they remain, they 
must be allowed to deploy and protect them- 
selves appropriately. They are in a war zone. No 
peace exists to be “kept,” and they are too few, 
too lightly equipped, to impose a truce. 

Serious questions can be asked as to whether 
they should have been sent in the first place. But 
they arc now there and they have been wantonly 
bloodied. That has created new stakes for the 
United States that can only be ignored at great 
peril to American policy around the wodd. 

The marines must not now be withdrawn. It 
would be a major defeat But neither can they 
stay, in their current murky context Washing- 
ton urgently needs a lurid understanding of 
what it can do in Lebanon, and of what is 
required to achieve the possible. 


It is not possible for the United States to 

the LebaiJs^^*!^^ President llsenhower 
sent 30,000 United States troops to Lebanon in 
more favorable circumstances- That coded 
things for a while, but the issues have not really 
changed. The difference is that the scope of the 
omffict has broadened and toe fi repower of <toe 
participants has increased dramatically. 

Whether it is posable to maintain Lebanon ' s 
“sovereignty, independence and territorial in- 
tegrity,” which the United States has set as its 
goal, is not a question Americans can or should 
try to answer. That is the first print to recognize: 

Lebanon itself is not of strategic importance 
nor vital interest to America. If it could be 
insulated from the much wider conflict in the 
Middle East, the United States could depart. 
That is not possible in the existing situation. 
And it is more self-delusion to think that press- 
ing for “nati onal rcconcfliatioc talks” among 
the Lebanese will work the miracle. Talks are 
useful, but they cannot be derisive. 

Since the prim e American goal now most be 
to create a situation, in which withdrawal is 
honorably possible, the political and nrifilaiy 
effort has to be directed at insulating Lebanan. 
Tbe difficulties are extreme, but anything less 
win only compound the trouble. 

Nothing is to be gained by pretending to 
ignore the fact that the marines, and the rest of 
the multinational force, are m Lebanon because 


of last year’s Israeli invasion. Even Israelis are 
coining to realize how terribly iriisgnided their 
go vernment was in thmtmg it coaid impose the 
creation of asturdy ally that way. 

So nothing is to be gained by im a g i ning that 
some kind of “strategic consensus” with Israel 
could tranquiiize Lebanon and ease America’s 
burden. It would be a formula for increased 
involvement and even less control of events. 

Nix’ should the Isradi-Lebanese agreement, 
winch provides for complete I s ra el i withdrawal, 
be undone. It should never have been negotiated 
in the way it was, but it now exists and should 
not be jettisoned. ft should be put into effect. 

Israel shonld be brought to re cognize that its 
precondition of complete Syrian withdrawal is 
neither reasonable nor feasible. The Israelis did 
not go to war to force Syria out of Lebanon. 
They cannot expect an American-sponsored 
semi-peace with Lebanon to achieve mat 

Some assurances that southern Lebanon will 
not * g»m be occupied by hostile outside forces 

Israeli^c^pa^u^^^^tiie more hostility it ' 
provokes in the local population. America can 
and should do all possible to enable die Leba- 


nese army and the United Nations forces to 
neutralize the area in return lor an Israeli with- 
drawal Quiet probes in Damascus might wdl 
hring Syrian support for such an agreement - 
The kind of “strategic cooperation” to which 
the United States is now entitled from Israel is 
to leave Lebanon so that America can find its 
own way to leave Lebanon to itself. 

The New York Tones. 


cation is that more troops are need- 
. ed, not fewer — and more actively 
deployed “There is no sense having 
American forces that cannot make a 
decisive difference.” 

There is still less sense in haring 
idle Tfrarii forces “20- kilometers 
from where Americans are bong 
kffledl” So Mr. Kissinger would 
somehow find a way to use Israeli 
power to tih the power balance. 
Then be would make an offer die 

-Syrians couldn’t refuse. 

But suppose Iran is proved to be. 
the guflty party? Mr. .Kismgff 
would not “strike batik" in ban. He 
woukT“stxike back” in Lebanon.” 
How? Mr. Kissinger doesn’t know, 
precisely. But he says,' “There's a 
new -trick that is being used, where 
somebody throws a boulder down a 
momnamridp and,, when a rocksEde 
• starts,. claims, the. rock that killed 
a passerby is not the rock -they 
threw.” Translation: He would hold 
. the Syrians, and by extension the 
Soviets, accountable. 

That is a sohitioEL with an unmis- 
takable Vietnam echo: Bomb Hanoi 
and mine Haiphong and you get the 
Paris accords. But there is another 
Vietnam echo: Just about all the 
public and congressional pressure 
seems to be running in favor of a 

more ducreet, less dangerous peace- 
keeping «wl«i n n far the marines. 

The Israelis are. dug in. south of 
die AwaH River precisely because 
they grew tired of taking casualties. 

Hius, while Henry Kissinger can 
afford the courage of Ronald Rea- 
gan’s convictions, Mr. Reagan can- 
not Having committed troops to an 
untenable position for purposes far 
more modest dim those he now -pn>- 

rJattrot and a gains t Odds he did not 

anticipate, he has little choice but to 
define a mission, that meets the po- 
litical imperatives — domestic and 
interagtintml — as well as the mili- 
tary exigencies on the ground. 

His narrow choice comes down to 
a continued U-S-mflitary presence, 
with tighter security. His hope has 
to be that demonstrable staying 
power wfll do for diplomacy what 
heavier firepower would do — if you 
accept the Kiw a nger ri<-*»gn - 

The Washington Post 


In the East Bloc, Demonstrating for Political Rights Is a Crime 


B russels — it was not only a 

verdict, but & challenge and an- 
admission of a major problem. 

Yossif Begun, 52. a doctor erf math- 
ematics, has just been sentenced to 
seven years of gulag plus five years of 
internal exile. The court of the city of - 
Vladimir, 200 miles from Moscow, 
ruled that Mr. Begun had “for 10 
years systematically reproduced and 
disseminated, with the aim erf over- 
throwing the existing political sys- 
tem, documents against the state, in- 
citing hate toward the Soviet nation 
and deforming the domestic and for- 
eign policy of the Soviet state." 

Yet Mr. Begun is guilty of no 
crime, even under Soviet law. His 
problem goes back to 19 71, when he 
requested permission to emigrate to 
Israel Since then he has worked to 
promote the right of Soviet Jews to 
emigrate and to live within a Jewish 
culture while waiting to leave. 

In 1971 Mr. Begun’s demand to 
emigrate was refused on the pretext 
that he bad had knowledge erf un- 
identified “secret files.” He was dis- 
missed from ins research job at an 
electronics institute and consequent- 
ly sentenced in 1977 to a year’s de- 
portation to Siberia for “parasitism.” 
Just as he finished that term he was 
arrested again, under a new trumped- 
up charge, and sentenced to three 
years of exDe in Siberia. 

When he returned in 1982 he was 
sent to prison again, and this thna h 
seemed to be for good — a 12- term. 
IBs wife and son were allowed to see 
him in court only at the last moment, 
as his sentence was being read. It was 
a clever way for Soviet justice to say 
that he had been tried in open court, 
and at the same time to be unboth- 
ered by any witness. Even without 
witnesses, the truth came out 
The significance of the Begun trial 
is larger than the fate of an individ- 
uaL The severity of the verdict is a 
dear admission that what is known as 
the Jewish question in the Soviet 
Union is a serious problem. 

The Vladimir verdict was dearly 
meant as a warning to all of the 
Soviet Union’s militant Jews, and 
partidariy to the “refuseniks” who 
have been denied the right to emi- 
grate to Israel There are about 
10,000 of them now in the Soviet 
Union. They are under permanent 
harassment, since they may neither 
leave the country nor work there. 

In harassing die 10,000 who have 
undergone a fate similar to that of 


By LeopoIdUnger 


Those who remain — more than 2 
milli on — live in an atmosphere that 
is best understood through a recent 
book, “The Class Essence of Son- 
ism." The author. Lev Komieyev, as- 
serts that Zionist leaders and Jewish 
bankers “helped Hitler gain power in 
Germany and participated in the ex- 
termination of other Jews." 

Even more damaging than this 
simplistic aberration is the conclu- 
sion of this book, which has had a 
print run of several hundred thou- 
sand copies. It maintains that any 
sympathy toward Israel is proof of 
“double allegiance," an accusation 


that can have very serious conse- 
quences in the Soviet Union. - 

The verdict in Vladimir is a chal- 
lenge to international public opinion. 
Twelve years of gnhg the maxi- 
mum sentence permissible under So- 
viet law — for the crime of teaching 
Hebrew, handed down a month after 
the adoption of the final act of the 
Madrid conference, is a provocation. 

Naturally, no one ever has had any 
illusions about Moscow’s intention to 
respect the humanitarian clauses in 
the documents it adopted in Madrid. 
Yet, behind the scenes, wdl orches- 
trated voices let it be understood that 


in exchange for Western concessions 
in trade, economic coope ra tion and 
disarmament, the Kremlin would be 
prepared to make some quiet but sig- 
nificant humanitarian, gestures. 

Nothing came of that The verdict 
in Vladimir — but also the continu- 
ing exile of Andrei Sakharov, and die 
fate of -a number erf pacifists and 
religions militants, from Anatoli 
Shcfaanranslti to Yuri Oriov, prison- 
ers of the gulag for having spoken in 

the name of human rights as accented 
by the Kremlin and endorsed by it in 
international documents — dearly 
demonstrates Yuri Andropov’s spe- 


cial understanding of chriEzed behav- 
ior in international relations. 

From the Sakharov Committee in 
1975 to die activity of Lech Walesa 
and the work of Charter 77 


m 


ty and pacifists in East Germany, 1 
one spokesmen of Eastern Europe 
have warned die West dud peace is 
inalienably tied to human rights. The 


. the- totalitarian system that ar- 
bitrarily governs Fastcm Europe. 

Those who demonstrate for human 
rigid* fo die West are in the streets, 
while in the East they are in jafi. Hone 
it is a right, there it is a crime: 

International Herald Tribune. 


In the West, Demonstrations Can Sway a Nation 


Mr. Begun or risk being put on trial 
‘ : Kremlin is reaDy 


at any moment, the 
aiming to dissuade about 300,000 
persons who have invitations from 
relatives abroad to join them. An 
invitation is the first step in a sates of 
moves required to obtain an exit visa. 

The “sale” of Jews is a factor of 
Soviet foreign policy, particularly in 
Moscow’s ties with the United States. 

Because of the chill in U.S.-Soviet 
relations, the issue of Jewish emigra- 
tion is not currently front-page news. 
Yet, while more than 50,000 Jews left 
the Soviet Union in 1979, only about 
100 a month have left so far tins year. 

An “anti-Zionist committee,” in 
the sinister Stahxust tradition, has 
been set up in Moscow to declare that 
“all the Jews who wanted to leave 
have already left the Soviet Union." 


M UNICH — One phase of West 
Germany’s surprisingly tem- 
perate “bot fall" has drawn to a dose, 
and if any conclusion can be readied 
from the peace demonstrations and 
anti-nuclear protests it is perhaps 
that tbe country is changing 
There was virtually no violence, 
thanks to astute management and the 
organizers’ ability to isolate the rock- 
throwing, cop-baiting bands of trou- 
blemakers who had become regular 
fixtures at such events. 

More important, “dvD disobedi- 
ence" and J passive resistance” have 
become respectable instruments of 
grass-roots political action here. 

And West Gennans are apparently 
re-e xamining their role in the world 
and in tbe Weston alliance. Dus re- 
flects a growing fear that Europe, and 
West Germany in particular, would 
likely be the main battlefield in any 
East-West conflict, nuclear or con- 
ventional and that deployment of 
new intermediate- range weapons, in- 
stead of diminishing the possibility of 
such conflict, might heighten it 
Of all the arguments and slo gan* 
heard during this fall’s series of peace 
marches, human chains, rallies, sit- 
ins, blockades of military installa- 
tions and otoo- demonstrations, the 
one that seems to have made the most 
vivid impression is that West Germa- 
ny already has more nuclear war- 
heads stockpiled on its territory than 
any other country, although West 
Gomans themselves have little or no 
over their ultimate use. 

To wonder that 64 percent of tbe 
burghers of SchwSbish-GmQnd, one 
of the first localities where the Per- 
shing-2 missiles are to be deployed in 
December, favor the creating of a 
“nuclear-free zone” In Europe. 

That town’s 60,000 inhabitants, by 
the way, are predominantly Catholic 
and conservative. Chancellor Helmut 
Kohl’s Christian Democrats usually 
win 60 percent of the vote there. 

There is today in West Germany a 
growing acceptance of the “peace 
movement” and of passive resistance 
and aril disobedience as political 
tools. These are novel concepts to 
Germans. For centuries, subordina- 
tion to state authority, whether or not 
vested in a democratically elected 
parliament, has ranked on a par with 
godliness. Disdplin, Ordnung. Gehor- 
samkdt (disapline, order, obedience) 


By John Domberg 


have laag been virtues that most Ger- 
mans plared above all others. 

The political maxim that has 
spanned German history, mrfnHing 
that of tbe present republic, has been, 
Ruhe ist des BUrgers erste PfUcht — 
acquiescence is a citizen’s first duty. 

The tragedies of history that 
flowed from such maxims are many. 
That the old attitudes are being seri- 
ously questioned and chaDeaged is 
one of the remarkable phenomena of 
this year’s “hot falL’ 

Tbe newsmagazine Per Spiegel de- 
voted its cover story to the subject 
las; week. The Hamburg weekly Die 
Zat has run a series of essays by 
leading West German thinkers cm 
whether the principles of aril disobe- 
dience, as advocated by Thoreao, 
Gandhi and Martin Luther King , are 
justifiable in a situation like West 


Germany’s, when a democratically 
elected parliament and government 
are entrusted to dedde on deploy- 
ment of new weapons whose purpose 
is to hdp defend the country from 
attack and coercion. 

Those who answer yes recall the 
fugitive slave law enacted by tbe U3. 
Congress in 1850, toe civil rights 
movement and the anti-Vietnam War 
movement in America. The coonfi- 
nating committee of this year’s peace 
movement is committed to nonvio- 
lence and passive demonstration. 

What began as an effort on- the 
of toe political spectrum — - 
itional pacifists, envnxmmental- 
ists, same Social Democrats, toe 
“moralist faction” of tbe fftrigtim 
Democrats, toe Greens — now enjoys, 
broad sympathy — some would say. 
support — in more than half and 


as many as three-fourths of 
ue body public. It depends on which 
opinion survey one befievesi 
The movement has crossed tradi- 
tional socio-political demarcation 
fine s. - Nonviolence -has obviously 


been a key to success, although it has 
mongtheo 


been hotly contested among ore orga- 
nizers and will r emain controversial 
in the months ahead as deployment 
of toe new missiles approaches. - 
Some leaders of the * Grains, 
backed by such American a ympatofa - 
era as Daniel EHsberg, Mandy Carter 
and Phflqi Bemgan, argue for a mare 
militant approach — breaking police 
fines, cutting barbed wire - redoes, 
symbolically entering UJL installa- 
tions where toe new weapons are due 
to be stationed. Such, tactics nre re- 
jectedfry those or ganize r s who do not 
want to alienate toe majority that 
sileatly opposes deployment 

International Herald Tribune. ! .. 


TH 


A Soviet Waiting Game? 

The Soviets have uo reason to 
come to an agreement at toe present 
talks on Euromissiles. The advan- 
.tages of toe destabilization erf the 
West that is being spearheaded by 
West Germany’s Social Democratic 
Party far outwogfa the additional 
threat posed by the new UJS. missiles. 

GEORGE S. MAUKSCH. 

Brussels. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 

FaDdands, Mal vinas 


older ones. In Lebanon the marine 
are called a peacekeeping fence. Or- 
weDian Newspeak reigns. 

JOSHUA GOLDEN. 
Irakfion, Crete. 


KAL 007: What Lesson? 


Marines on Odd Duty 

Regarding “ Not a Place For Ma- 
rines” (IHT, OcL 1) by If. Stone: 

One does not often come across 
such a concentrated blend of wisdom, 
scholarship and black humor as in 
Mr. Stone's article. 

One can only hope that hx Hen of 
^psychiatrists m bulletproof vests,” 
international wisdom will eventually 
solve Lebanon’s tragic plight. 

ROXANE SEDGWICK. 

Athens. 


Regarding a cartoon by > MacNelfy 
(IHT, Son. 29) suggesting that the 
■nuclear freeze campaign took, a dive 
due to the airliner incident: 

Tbe cartoon is misleading; it repre- 
sents the witoes of those who use an 
ugly situation to step up a hate-Ros- 
sia campaign and the profitable grmt 
race. The reprehensible action of toe 
Soviet Unkm is, on the contrary, one 
more reason for speedy disarmament 
The next incident could wdl bring 
the release, accidentally or in anger, 
of a nuclear “device” taking out An- 
chorage, Leningrad, Hamburg 

BENLANE. 

Soiientuna, Sweden. • 


Argentina’s foreign n»ini«far is 
quoted (in “Argentina Determined to 
Regain the FaIklands, a IBT r StpL 28) 
as saying at toe United Nations , that 
■ "decolonizing and recov ering the 
Malvinas Islands, South Georgia and 
South Sandwich are a^ennahent ob- 

pcople ... ” Xg Ire suggesting' that 
Spanish: Argentinians are -.somehow 
not colonists of European e x tra ction? 

■Aigeritma is sot rated by its origi- 
nal inhabitants, wfck&iswhat “decol- 
onization’’ is about. Whatever Argen- 
tina's purposes in- the FaBdand 
Islands and in South Georgia arid 
South Sandwich, “decdounatiori” 
cannot be among Um™ 

ELIZABETH YOUNG. 

5f .T - • London. 


Fluent Newspeak 

The year 1984 approaches. To 
bu2d down, we are told, m«iiw trad- 
ing safer new w arheads for unsafe 


In Ian Fleming’s James Bond 
bools, “007” designates a license to 
k3L Far Korean Air lines fli ght 007, 
the license was daimed by Russia. 

JIM DELMONTE. 

... Honolulu. 


Letters intended, for pobBcotion 
should be addressed to the editar. 
and cortbiDi the writer's agnation 
name and address. - Brief later 
receive priority, and kdtea mtty be 
abridged. We cannik ddaimdedge 
aB letters; but we value the yievri af_. 
die nodes who subndtlkem. rr-- 
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Silicon Valley Is Shaken by a New Tale of Espionage 


By Robert Lindsey 


- . “ 4k, 




A ma n identified as James Durward 
Harper Jr., an accused spy, is shown 
in a picture taken in the nrid-19705. 


Ntw York Tima Sana 

S AN JOSE, California — In what used to be a 
lush agricultural valley, where specks of 
sand started a new California gold rash in which 
i t seemed almost anyone could become a mil- 
lionaire, James Durward Harper Jr. and Wil- 
liam BeD Hugle were among the losers. 

Now Mr. Harper is accused of espionage, and 
he has accused Mr. Hugle, one of the first of tbe 
entrepreneurs who came here two decades ago 
and helped create the high-technology industry, 
of complicity in a plot to send UJS. military 
secrets to the Soviet bloc. 

Much remains to be unraveled about the 
espionage case. Mr. Hugle has not responded 

Ss family say he denies h. But^the case has 
shaken as never before the community of 900 or 
so industrial companies near here. 


T nng regarded as the world’s foremost center 
of electronics research and development, the 
area has become known as Silicon Valley, from 


area has become known as Silicon Valley, from 
the silicon, a derivative of common sand, is 

nwH to re*V ff the tiny electronic circuits that 


provided data that Mr. Harper later sold to for some people, a few others turn to ledmologi- 
Polish agents. The Federal Bureau of Investiga- cal espionage to accumulate their fortunes. One 
non says tte Poles turned the materials over to [aw enforcement source said that after a nerind 


Dougherty sahL *“1 couldn’t break the string. I 


the KGB, the Soviet intelligence agency. 
According to security specialists and others in 


cal espionage to accumulate their fortunes. One had no way of contacting him; he always con- 
law enforcement source said that after a period tacted me. He said he wouldn't do anything 


drive modem computers, missile guidance sys- silicon Valley, the investigation of Ml Harper 
temS and various Other thin g s , from dock radios an ti <vha- wnwif wpinmi g * eases in r»ljf nmM*c 


to dectrooic video games. 


military- related industry have demonstrated the 


«W emorccroeDi source saio mat alter a period tacted me. He said 
in the Carter administration when relatively low without immunity.** 

priority was give n to the problem, federal agents Finally, federal agents, apparently fearful 

are now investigating at least a dozen cases of that Mr. Harper might Uy to sell abroad more 
possible foreign espionage in Silicon Valley, than 100 pounds (about 45 kilograms) of docu- 
‘’What you’ve got in the valley is a very ments that he said he had hidden, decided this 
gressive group of overachievers,” said John D. month to arrest him. 

*a. a security consultant to industry and the “He was wary that he would be lolled,” Mr. 


Before their investigation is over, federal offi- vulnerability of UJS. technology to foreign 


ranis say, they expect other people here besides agents, the weakness of security measures at Shea, a security consultant to industry and the 
Mr. Harper to be arrested for illegally providing some companies and the apparent ineffective- Central Intelligence Agency. “It’s a highly moti- 
data about American technology to hostile ness of federal counterintelligence in protecting vated, fast-track, materialistic environment; 

countries. At least 35 espionage cases are the technology. most people live far beyond their means; there 

bring investigated in California’s computer- to ™* police say that in 1978 federal a ynt* 816 o®* Fenaris and Mercedes in this area 

drip industry, a U.S. official was quoted as ignored a tip that an American Was <*ninp t * wn anywhere in the wodd.” In such an envi- 

saymg last week. He added that “the valley has important technical data to the same Polish '’ onroent> be said, some people sell secrets to 


Central Intelligence Agency. “It’s a highly moti- Dougherty said, “but 1 couldn’t talk him into 
fas t-track, m a t e rialis tic environment; turning himself in. He knows his computers, but 


bring investigated in California’s computer- 
chip industry, a U.S. official was quoted as 
saying last week- He added that “the valley has 


most people tivefar beyond their means; there he doesn’t understand how the courts work. He 
me more Ferrans and Mercedes in this area doesn’t have a college education, and he's not as 
than anywhere m the wodd.” In such an envi- smart as he ihrnVc he u 1 » 


become a hotbed of superspies, trained in the agen t who was this week by the FBI of 

latest aspects of high technology ” directing Mr. Harper’s espionage activities. 

Mr. Harper's lawyer, William Dougherty, Moreover, the security specialists here say the 

says his chest has admitted the espionage and Harper case has provided new evidence of bow. 


ronment, he said, some people sell secrets to 
keep up with the crowd. 

In an affidavit made public by the Justice 


smart as he ihrnV’c he is.” 

Mr. Harper, who is 49, and Mr. Hugle, who is 
about 10 years older, were among the first of the 


has identified at Least six persons who, fra: a fee. 


directing Mr. Harper’s espionage activities. 311 amaavit mane public by the Justice engineers and entrepreneurs who miw to this 

Moreover, the security specialists here say the P c P ar ?^ n, 7 ^ l ^ z P er “ accused of deliver- vaQey in the late 1950s and early ’60s and joined 
Harper case has provided omreWdence of bow, d** 1 the Mmuteman rmssiJe m what would become a period of technological 

wjSehigh technology has created huge fortunes sys 1 ™ 1 f** importance that Yon V. Andro- feimenl that some writers have compared in 

mgn ^ “ P°v, now the Soviet leader and then the bead of importance to the b eginning s of the Industrial 

the KGB. gave awards to the Polish agents who Revolution, 
received the mat erial 

lf y PniTlt Conpnie, We* Bankrupt 

-M. m/WS cret” security clearance it a company where she Some of the two men’s contemporaries, such 


mid 
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The Day 'Shultz Roared A Turning Point 


Companies Went Bankrupt 


Some of the two men’s contemporaries, such 
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By Don Oberdorfer 

Washington Pat Service 


The flash point of irritation that prompted 
Mr. Shultz's Oval Office visit in August was the 
sudden decision, which State Department 


•v: 


W ASHINGTON — A showdown meeting sources said was made without Mr. Sbnitz's 
in the Oval Office on Aue. 4 between an knowledge or participation, to order U.S. naval 


V V in the Oval Office on Aug. 4 between an 
angry Secretary of Stale George P. Shultz and a 


mounted to the point where the suddenly an- 
nounced maneuvers seemed more and more a 
political disaster. 

Time magazine's iswi e of Aug. I featured Mr. 
Clark cm its cover against a backdrop of Central 


worked. Systems Control Inc. She died of dr- as Robert N. Noyce, Gordon Moore, Charles 


rhosis of the liver in June at the age of 39. 

According to the affidavit, Mr. Harper said 
he first provided data about American technol- 


Sporck and Jerry Sanders, founded companies 
that made them hundreds of millions of dollars. 
In this giddy period of corporate risk-taking and 


startled President Ronald Reagan restored the near Nicaragua. 

^ — -‘-A _ . _ A .t- - J 1- t /■ rat «. w » . 


maneuvers of Unprecedented size and duration America with a foreground of bold letters: “The 

-vtt * b:. cu.v * v. .v_ 


waning ingneaoe of the administration’s senior Mr. Shultz had participated in earlier top- 


diplomat and may have contributed to the reas- level discussions of the military exercises, and 


Big Slick Approach.” Fifteen pages into the 
cover-story package was an article on Mr. 
Shultz, “Disappearing Act at Foggy Bottom," 


agnment 10 weekslaterof William P. Clark to a State Department aides took a prominent role with a photo caption saying he was “too reticent 


post outside foreign policy, according to admin- 
istration sources. 

On “the day Shultz roared,” as his known in 
i the corridors of the Stale Department, no rerig- 
’ nation was suggested cu- submitted by the secre- 
tary of state, who saidialer, “Pm not a believer 


in lower-level interagency meetings. Sources 
said it was Mr. Shultz's dear understanding that 
the National Security Council had sent the ques- 


u> take control.” 

On Ang. 3, The Washington Post's White 
House correspondent, Lou Cannon, under the 


tion back to a lower-level interagency group for headline “President’s Strong Man Stretches 


further discussion. 

With the issue unresolved in these committee 


South,” reported that Mr. Clark had emerged as 
the dominant figure in Mr. Reagan’s Central 


in threatening to resign.” Bat the weighty impB- meeting s, Mr. Reagan approved orders for the American policy. That evening, NBCs diplo- 


• v - 

- — • - \L 

*- 


cations of Mr. Shultz’s complaints about policy- maneuvers that were dispatch** 
making disarray, which he privately described tary channels without Mr. Shultz’s knowledge, 
. as “a disgrace," generated alarm in the Mute the sources said. At the State Department it was 
House that Mr. Shultz would quit unless believed that Mr. Gaik and De 
changes were made. Caspar W. Weinberger had exec 

The appointment of Robert C McFadane to to advance the nnKlary activity, 
succeed Mr. Clark as Mr. Reagan’s national Disclosure of the military pla 


maneuvers that were tiispntf-hnd through milt - malic correspondent, Marvin Kalb, reported 

.i i w. cn i j j •) 


that “senior admnistration officials” believed 
that Mr. Shuitz might leave the administration 


believed that Mr. dark and Defense Secretary because of his increasing frustration and unhap- 
Caspar W. Weinberger had executed an end run piness. 


Disclosure of the military plans in The New 


- v -r 


security adviser places a bureaucratic veteran in York Times on July 23. in the midst of a heated 


Precisely what Mr. Shultz said to Mr. Reagan 
the next day in the Oval Office is unclear. One 
source said the two were alone, at least for a 



ogy to the Pete in 1975, after being introduced rapid growth, even clerical workers and janitors 


to them by Mr. Hugle in Warsaw. 


who took employee stock options from fledgling 


It also quotes him as saying that at a 1979 companies became millionaires. 


meeting in Geneva with Mr. Hugje and Zdzis- But neither Mr. Harper nor Mr. Hugle ever 


law ftyzdtodzieo, a lieutenant colonel in the made it big Both owned companies that went 


Polish intelligence service, it was agreed that 
proceeds from the sale of documents to Poland 


into bankruptcy in 1975. That is the year, the 
FBI affidavit alleges, that they first met in 


would be divided equally between Mr. Hugle, Warsaw with Polish agents. 


Mr. Harper and Mrs. Harper. 


Mr. Harper is a native of Fresno, California, 


who grew up in a small town mirth of San 
to Europe often ml 979 and 1980 with docu- Francisco. He served in the Marine Corps as an 


mems sought by Polish agents and receiving electronics technician before beina 
more than $250,000 from them. ■ ■ j <- ** — • • ■ • 


his lawyer said, for “psychological reasons.” He 


The affidavit says an unidentified former Po- then used his technical training to start a career 


Ksh intelligence agent, apparently a defector, in Silicon Valley, where he became a specialist 

rWrrAkraratArl mii/Ji nf D..4 . J _ J 


corroborated much of Mr. Harper's story. But on the power supply systems used in electronic 
the account of his espionage comes largely from devices. 


Described by friends ss sn Mhleric, hard- 


Uw Wahagtwi Pm 

Wniiaui P. dark 


■“d’eC^JnriL.telligenee^masnange. dr^^^i^bo ^ed££ffin££ 
unsuccessful attempt over wo years m become ufcngrisfa, he started tWdSrSdcsSLpa- 


a double agent. 


charge of White House coordination of diplo- House debate about U-S. policy in Nicaragua, 


According to Mr. Dougherty, Mr. Harper's 
attorney, a man who identified himself as “Jay” 


nies, but neither succeeded. 

Mr. Hugle is a much more prominent figure 
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made and military policy, a shift considered in furiated congressional leaders, who had not 


----- 


; ‘ - - S 
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Hkdy to reduce the influence of ideology in 
foreign affairs derisions, tighten up their man- 
agement and improve the State Department's 
position. 

It places Mr. Shultz in a position to exert 
greater leaderahip in policy-making, but it is 
ii m»rtiifn whether twic cautious, careful 


in been consulted or even informed about the 
m- maneuvers, and jolted nearly everybody else in 
t's official W ashing tai — indnding the secretary 
of state. . 

at Mr. Smltz trooped up to Capitol HU with 
is Mr. n«ric to mollify angry legislators is dosed- 
an door briefings, without revealing that he was 


will choose to do so in the face of international just about as upset as they were. Nonetheless, 


White House officials, and that Mr. Shultz un- 
veiled “a laundry list” of complaints, including 
disputes about diplomatic appointees and a 
“back channel” presidential message to Chan- 
cellor Helmut Kohl of West Germany, as well as 
the Central American maneuvers. 

The impact of Mr. Shultz's objections was 


state sits next to the interior secretary at the ^ asked for a meeting. He said he had chosen 
cabinet table. Some people close to Mr. Shultz, Mr. Dougherty because he had read tn a book 


though, doubt that be can forget what happened about his role as a defense atloroey for Quisle 
over the summer. pherJohn Boyce, who was sentenced to 40 years 


now one of the better-known companies here, 
Siliconix. He left after two years, and over the 
next few years he established at least six other 


If Mr. Shultz is to take a more forceful role, he espkmage m 1977^ subsequently 

will have to grasp the reins of leadership^ a frora P 11 ** *** m 1981 w reca P- 

tL.* r i tured. 


pherJohn Boyce, who w3$sai^ced to 40 years 


and domestic crosscmrents, tndudmg the ap- Mr. Shultz seemed to be “very frosty” with Mr. powerful, by all accounts, especially coming officials said 


way that is uncharacteristic for him, several 


At Ac rafn&J* Hiper agreed to turn drerionics mduslry. In i972 be izn britfly as a 


man called “the big man” by Mr. Harper, be- 
came an outspoken and colorful figure in the 




proachof the 1984 presidential election. Among dark at the Capitol, according to a person who 
his close friends.it is an artide of faith that Mr. saw them toaetber there. 

n ii : r - irtor i w « ... i ■_ t ? 


from a figure who had been remarkably relaxed Mr. Shultz’s method, in part a legacy of his 


4 -r-Ti" 


Shultz wOl return to private life in January 1985, 
whether or iiol Mr. Reagan wins a second tom. 
Mr. Shultz's sudden arrival in Washington as 


Privately, Mr. Clark disclaimed any intention 
to deceive or exclude Mr. Shultz, and he ar- 
ranged for an aide to supply a copy of the 


about bureaucratic “turf” and prerogatives, earlier experiences as a professor, a labor nego- 
“When he finally roared a bit, people were tutor and a cabinet official in economic affairs. 


jnoseortion. Atsiteequent meeting he 


shocked,” one official said 


- J_J rtAi ajr in.ntr U. . UWOi VIIUUUMI niUHMUl 4WUIUiUl« UU 

tie exports of t«hnology to Communist conn- 


secretary of state in July 1982 released tension maneuver orders to the Stale Department. 


Mr. Shultz's complaints about disarray in the problems, meticulously analyzing the compo- 
makmg of foreign policy are reported to have nents of em»h and seeking insights into the 


kuiuir «uu a caouia uuiniu iu economic aumb, i.:. ■ : . ■■ ■■■ . - u ui imjuuik* iw m iimimim uiuu- 

is to concentrate one by one on outstanding TSH aK jB^S!S tries, calling them useless and harmful to free 


Dougherty said that in March 1982 Mr. Harper 


and high emotion about U.S. foreign policy that But for Mr. S*™!*?. the job of soothing Con- been cited by high -level White House staff central issues that can be broadly accepted as 


d Ritrhb Is a G 


had mounted while Alexander M. Haig Jr. was gress while aching inside was the last straw members who had been feuding with Mr. Clark part of a consensus for policy and action. 


named Mr. Hugle and at least one other person 
in Silicon Valley who be said were involved in 
(he operation. 


“He is very flamboyant, always on the social 
circuit,” Philip Gregory, an associate in an in- 
dustry organization, said “He's always got 
some kind of a deal, wheeling and dealing with 
something.” 

“Hugle was Eke a number of other pioneers 


in thejob. And it created great expectations that after a series of rebuffs from the White House, 
Mr. Shultz would bring stability and increasing according to those who watched him then. 
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success to XJJS. diplomacy. 

In his 15 months go duty, Mir. Shultz has 
made good to.a Ur^ degree on the. promise of 
greater calm and cohesion, at least at the State 
Department But hoped-for successes have yet 
to develop in the central problem areas — U.S,- 
Soviet relations, the Middle East and Central 
America. 

Mr. Shultz’s consensus-seeking, back-coom 
style of operating, his unexciting de m e a n or and 


powerful foreign policy post to the Interior serially, whether or not the policy works. To an 


Department. 


extraordinary degree, several officials said, Mr. 


.... ‘ 




aversion to controvert have removed him from 
the public eye to an extraordinary degree and 
left many officials, as weD as the public, in the 
dark about what he is thinking and doing. 


after a series of rebuffs from the White House, for reasons of their own. In this way, Mr. This is careful, time-consuming and undra- 
according to those who watched him then. Shultz’s objections are believed to have played a malic. It also leaves nearly everyone involved in 
With two Israeli leaders in Washing ton for role in the decision to shift Mr. Clark from a the process with admiration for Mr. Shultz per- 
m tensive meetings and mm* other business powerful foreign policy post to the Interior serially, whether or not the policy works. To an 
pending, Mr. Shultz waited for more than- a Department. extraordinary degree, several officials said, Mr. 

week before expressing his dismay to Mr. Rea- ’ Another result was a White House derision to Shultz is wjlHjag to give others credit for what he 
gan. give the secretary of state greater access to the does, a trait that increases his effectiveness in 

In the THwmiime, the administration suffered president, including a regularly scheduled series the inner councils but obscures his role to out- 
a serious defeat in the House, which voted 228- of meetings for just the two of them. Mr. Reagan sidera 

195 on July 28 against undercover CIA aid to has gone out of his way to see Mr. Shultz and his “His idea of getting something done is not to 

r/Ms fighting the gnvrmment in Nicaragua. wile, Obit, socially. Last weekend’s golf outing have a press conference or to make a speech but 
The U.S. maneuvers were cited by House in Angnsta, Georgia, is one of several occasions to have a meeting with McFarlane or the presi- 
Speaker Thomas P. O'Neill Jr., Democrat of on which Mr. Reagan and Mr. Shultz have been dent or with Weinberger, to get a study 
Massachusetts, as one of the dtief reasons for together after hours. launched or to make sore that a presidential trip 


Bid for Immunity Failed 

Mr. Dougherty said the FBI and the CIA 


’ Another result was a White House derision to Shultz is willing to give others credit for what he 
give the secretary of state greater access to the does, a trait that increases his effectiveness in 


somehow managed to identify “Jay” as Mr. who never quite pul it together,” said Michael 
Harper on their own, possibly by establishing Malone, who is writing a history of Silicon 


president, inrinding a regularly scheduled series the inner councils but obscures his role to out- 
of meetings forjust the two of them. Mr. Reagan siders. 


that be had a relationship with Mr. Hugle. He Valley. “They’ve been around the winners, but 
said be believed the agencies delayed arresting they haven’t done it. They have tremendous 


him because they hoped be might eventually be backgrounds, they know everybody. They’ve got 


useful as a double agent. 


has gone out of his way to see Mr. Shultz and his “His idea of getting something done is not to 


ihdr Mercedes and a few bucks, but the Valley 


wife, Oboe, soriiDy. Last weekend’s golf outing have a press conference or to make a speech but 
in Angnsta, Georgia, is one of several occasions to have a meeting with McFarlane or the presi- 


In the end, the negotiations proved fruitless has punished them as much as it has rewarded 
because the Justice Department refused to grant them. 


Mr. Harper the blanket immunity from proseai- “The salient truth of Silicon Valley is that 


launched or to make sure that a presidential trip 


this vote. Criticism from the pubSc, the media 
and congressional leaders of both parties had 


Mr. Shultz was as surprised as everyone rise is going to accomplish the desired purposes,” a 
by Mr. dark’s sudden move. Publicly, he had Shultz associate said. 


tion that he demanded. Mr. Dougherty said he you’ve got to make the big score or itH ItiB you. 
had urged Mr. Harper to turn himself in and The hills around here are filled with people who 


lake his chances with the government 
“I had him on a string of gossamer/ 


are not famous like the guys we know about, but 
others who tried and never made the big score.” 
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(Continbed from Page 1) 
group I was with varied between two and about 

50. 

The road from Terri Manga! to the Afghan 
border climbed steeply. After hiking up it for 
half an hour, I was exhausted. We would walk 
for another 10 hams that day. Inking through 
passes as high us 1 1,000 feet (3,356 m eter s).. 
Shortly after crossing into Afghanistan, we 
came across five deserters from .the Afghan 
Amty. They were dressed in shabby clothes and 
wore coZoRaHy embroidered ptZfbax caps on 
their shaved heads. Two were barefoot They 
said they had come from Kabul, and I thought 
of the mile s they had walked over mountain 
trails and rocky paths. 

We were on one of the main infiltration 
routes into Afghanistan: a Ho Chi Minh Trail of 
the mujahidin. Caravans made their way in both 
. directions, to cany supplies into Afghanistan or 
to stock up in Terri MangaL Camds laden with 
timber from the denuded bins on the Afghan 
side of the border plodded across to whoe new 
mud houses were being bofle. 

Along the way we occasionally stopped at 
chmkfumeh, or teahouses, that have sprung up 
for traveling mujahidin since the Soviet inter- 
vention. Usually, a meal of round, fiat bread 
and greasy, souplike mutton stew can be had at 

these teahouses as weD as a place to sleep on the 

floor. 

These way stations symbolized the extent to 
which the jihad, or Modem holy war, has be- 
come a way of life in Afghanistan. It strode me 
that if, as the conventional wisdom has it, Soviet 
forces are in Afghanistan for the long haul, then . 
so, too, is the Afghan resistance. 
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Fields Cultivated 

On the third day of our trek, the roote^ took us 
past the abandoned hillside village of Jeg de l ek . 
It was one of the most severely damaged of the 
numerous bombed-out villages I saw. Gray 
bomb casings with Soviet markin gs, shrapnel, 
fallen timbers and nibble from the mud-and- 
stxaw bouses littered the area. 

Yet, com was growing in fidds outside the 
village. Obviously, an effort was being made to 
continue cultivation. I was told this was bring 
done by the mnjatridm to ensure food supplies. 

A local affiance of five nmjabidm groups led 
by Jainiat jointly maintained a nearby way sta- 
tion. Formed two months before, the grouping 
included adherents of both the so-called funda- 
mentalist and moderate mujahidin allian ces 
that spurn each other in Peshawar. 

“That’s okay," Homayun, the Jainiat repn> 
sanative, said. “They get along very well here. 

It became increasingly apparent at other 
slops that alle giances and nvafaes in Peshawar 
often have nothing to do with arrangements on 
the ground made Afghanistan. 

I also found continued solid popular support 
for the resistance all along the way, although 
Janriat fighters said rival factions had alienated 
the people in other areas. The group I accompa- 
nied made a point erf paying wety™ 0 * 


provided by the teahouse owners or villagers 
who fed us ea route. 

The extent of popular support for the mujahi- 
din, and anti-Soviet feeling, became more ap- 
parent one night when we made a wide detour 
after villagers told us that Soviet tanks were 
guarding a pass we intended to go through- We 
learned later that no tanks were there, only dead 
horses from an earlier ambush. 

Eleven of us became separated from the rest 
of the group; which included the pack horses 
with all our gear, and we ended up stopping for 
the night in the open within 50 yards (45.5 
meters) of an Afghan government militia post. 
The only weapon we had was a Soviet Makarov 
officer's pistoL In fact, we had nothing to fear. 

The mffitiamen, in reaEty working with the 
resistance, gave us each water and a lord-baled 
egg for dinner. And when it started to rain 
around midnight, they let us come inside the 
hiThnp post and sleep in a corridor. When we 
left at dawn, they wanted us of Soviet deploy- 
ments. 

Helicopter overflights frequently forced us to 
take cover. But they appeared mainly to be 

troop carriers and to be flying too high to bother 

us, even if they were interested. I began to look 
forward to the sound of their approach for the 
respite it gave me from walking. 

Along the way we met more deserters. One 
man said he had walked all the way from Herat, 

near the border with Iran, and was he a d ed back 
to his home near Jalalabad. A dozen traveling 
together were from different parts of the coun- 
try. Another said hehad been forced to serve as 
a guard at Kabul’s notorious Put-i-Giaria pris- 
on. All said they had been press-ganged into the 
Afghan Army and had escaped at the first 
opportunity. 


The routine of our walk was broken on the 
fifth day, when we forded the Kabul River at 
night to avoid being spotted by Soviet or Af- 
ghan government forces posted nearby. As we 
approached the river by walking down a long 
rocky slope, a local grade whispered urgently, 
“Mines!” and gestured with his hands to illus- 
trate an explosion. I got the message and tried to 
follow exactly the footsteps of the person lead- 
ing me down the path. 


The scene struck me as surreal, but nobody 
rise seemed to think it unusual. It was just one 
of the better established miqahidin way stations 
on the trail 

We learned that the rest of crar group had 
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IF 
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already passed through, and we were off again 
at dawn. Our tide took us through mra® bombed 
and abandoned villages. Then, under a blazing 
midday sun. we set out over a vast, arid land- 
scape of barren lulls. We walked for six hours 
between sources of water in temperatures reach- 
ing 95 degrees Fahrenheit (35 centigrade). 

We eventually caught up with the rest trf our 
group and spent most of the next day resting in 
a grove of mulberry trees. As the horses grazed 
and we lounged in the shade, a steady traffic of 
Soviet planes and helicopters flew overhead. 
Then, after much solemn cleaning erf gjms, pray- 
ing and payment of a “passer’s fee” trf 100 
afghanis ($1.16) each to a pair of guides, we 
struck out for Bagram. 

Nothing had quite prepared me for the walk 
into Afghanistan, and by now both feet were cut 
and bruised. Every step was an agony as I 
hobbled to keep up with the rest of the group, 
which had swdled to about 50 with a dozen 
horses. 

We rrwH* a detour across abandoned fields 
toward a mountain, on top of which we were 
told the Russians maintained a post Unable to 
see a thing in the dark, I kept stumbling in the 
furrows and falling down, landing as often as 
not on spiny shrubs and nettles. It was all I 
could do to resist riionting out in rage and pain. 

We reached the mountain and began a treach- 

erocs descent to a river that ran around the far 
side of it. 

After we bad gotten well away from the 
mountain, a group of us waited on a 
hillock for the borses and the others to catch up 
by a different route. We had a dear view of the 
fighting between two villages and watched as 

red and white tracers from machine guns flew in 

both directions. 

The occasional boom of a rocket-propelled 
grenade or the thump erf a mortar could be 
heard as we watched and waited. Later, I 
learned that tbe fighting was not, as I presumed, 
between Soviet troops and the m ujah i din , tut 
between local guerrilla forces of Jamiat and its 
archrival, the Hezb-i-Islami resistance group. 

We moved on. As we rarproacbed a village we 
heard the sound of gunfire, now suddenly not 
very far away. The group began to m To avoid 
gating separated. I held on to (me end of 
Homayun’s scarf as be fairiy pulled me along. 
Staggering and stumbling, I ran on in tbe dark, 
at times nearly weeping with pain. Then, as we 
raced through a silent village, we noticed that 
our guide; Agba Gul, was missing. We were lost. 
Near panic gripped the other Afghans, and 
Homayun called out his n a m e. 

I wandered if this night would ever end. 


Heading for an Ambush 


On the other side of toe river we passed a 
group of de ter m in e d-looking mujahidin armed 
with 10 Kalashnikov rifles and half a dozen 
rocket-propelled grenade l a u n cher s. They were 
Twatrfitig for an ambush on the Kabul-Jalalabad 
road and exchanged with us tbe usual Afghan 
murmurs erf greeting and encouragement: man- 
deh nabashi (may you never be tired) and zendeh 
bashi (may you have a long life). 

Still separated from our horses, we walked on 
into the night for what seemed tike hours up 
rocky slopes, seemingly out in the middle of 
nowhere. Then suddenly, we crested a InQ and I 
stared at an astonishing scene. In a grove erf 
trees Ity a rushing stream, dozens of Afghans sat 
or lotted on mats and blankets spread here and 
there beside stands selling food, tea. candy, 
cakes, even American cigarettes and Coca-Cola. 

Kerosene lanterns swayed from poles mark- 
ing each merchant’s open-air tea garden, and 
portable cassette players blared a cacophony of 
muj ahidin songs, popular ballads, poetry and 
religious chants. Loud voices and laughter min- 
gled with the discordant music as a brisk breeze 
rustled the leaves overhead. Nearby, a bombed- 
out village lay abandoned, silent. 
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Arrows show route of correspondent’s journey from Pakistan to Panjshlr Valley. 


starting to break when we ran into one villager 
who reproached us angrily. 

“Why did you come that way?” he hissed, 
pointing behind us. “Yon almost ran into a 
Russian post.” 

I had no idea how dose it was, but sow we 
were past Bagram. The sun was up when we 
entered a Jamiat-coatxoOed village mid we were 
guided to a two-story house. We had hiked, 
clambered, stumbled and run for 12 hours, and I 
could barely stand. 1 collapsed onto a mat on 
the floor and fell asleep. 


Friendly Village 


We plunged on this way and that, arid luckily 
found Agba GuL Villagers waking for their eariy 


Vflkm SraniQbVfta Wbriw*g» Rat 

Afghan fighters count oat bullets at a way station oo one of the infiltration trails. 


prayers guided us in the right direction, often 
acCom paxi^ng us to the next village. Dawn was 


I awoke a few horns later to the spund of jets 
and helicopters flying overhead. Bombs crashed 
seemingly a couple of miles away. 1 lay stiR too 
tired to move. 

In tbe afternoon, following a meal, we moved 
out aga" 1 - 

We rejoined our group, horses and all, and, at 
nightfall, walked through a heavQy bombed area 
that evidently had once been prosperous. The 
ruins of abandoned two-story houses, some re- 
duced to timbers and blocks trf dried mud, 
looked eerie in the moonlight. 

The next morning we were joined by the 
Jamiat area commander, Aga Shearin, a sad- 
faced 27-year-old with a powerful build. He had 
been framing for the Afghan Olympic wrestling 
tw>m when tbe first Communist government 
came to power in Kabul in 1978. He quit to join 
the Tnn jahitiin He said his main problem was a 
r unning battle with the area's Hezb-i-Islami 
frrrirm 

The next day, after another night march, we 


made our way up the vaQey whose entrance the 
bouse protected, and by afternoon we behdd 
our goal- From a ridge we gazed at the blue- 
green waters of a river flowing rapidly down the 
narrow valley. Green fields and orchards 
stretched up the valley floor, flanked by high 
mountains that rose almost vertically on either 
side. 

This was the Panjshir, the valley that the 
Russians almost destroyed but could not take 
Now it was again bountiful, and at peace. 

The way bade turned out to be much easier. I 
set out a tittle more than three weeks later with 
Abdul Kudnz, 40, a former captain in (he Af- 
ghan Air Force who served 12 years before 
defecting in 1978; Shaln Khan, 32, a rugged- 
faced former Afghan Army lieutenant; Gul Mrr, 
34, an affable former domestic cook in Kabul 
who rented me his pack horse, and two youths. 

Shortly before we left, the Panjshir guerrilla 
commander, Ahmed Shah Massoud, concluded 
an agreement with one of two Hezb-i-Islami 
groups that had been battling Jamiat forces in 
the area south of the Panjshir. Thus, we were 
able to transit previously hostile territory and 
avoid the night march past Bagram Air Base. 

We reached my starting point trf Terri Man. 
gal in a blaring sx days from the Panjshir. As we 
'approached the border across the Safed Koh 
mountains, a circle of smoke wafted up from a 
plateau off to the right where jets had just 
pounded guerrillas besieging an Afghan Army 
garrison. 

A breeze blew the smoke across a rocky ri for 
into the relative safety trf Pakistan. From where 
it had come, (he war was raging on. 

Next: A charismatic guerrilla leader. 
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International Satellites: 


Monopoly Under Attack 


EUROPE’S SPACE HOPE — Model of European telecommunica- 
tions sateffite that will be hunched aboard Ariane in 1986. The craft wffl 


Eurapwn Spoo, A«Hicy 

be used for direct television broadcasting; its center is 35 meters high 
while the satellite measures 27 meters from tip to tip of its solar arrays. 
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Nations Fear Computer Crime Havens 
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By George Gudauskas 

PARIS — With computer use and abuse zising worldwide, 
officials of most Western nations have a new fear — the 
development of “computer crime havens," where freewheel- 
ing manipulators can operate at wflL 

Computer and telecommunications systems are being de- 
veloped so rapidly that both individuals and governments 
are frequently unable to comprehend or respond adequately 
to the changes that they will require. 

Even now, most Western countries admit they have few 
effective measures in place to repress Segal, unauthorized or 
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• Industries begin to protect data. Page 12. 
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unethical use of computers across international, borders. 
“These could become com p ut e r crime havens became there 
may exist some countries where no law exists against that,” 
said Paul Kenneth, an official ai the Organization for Eco- 
nomic Cooperation and Development, which has begun a 
study of international computer vulnerability. “And, since 
computers now can be worked quite easily internationally 
through all sorts of computer networks," the OECD admin- 
istrator said, “you can just tit there and do all sorts of 
business.” 

Because of its very nature, computer crime itself cannot 


always be detected. Most often it involves electronically 
stored and transmitted data and information, usually seen 
but not removed or destroyed. Even when crime is detected, 
it often goes unreported, according to experts, because the 
victims, frequently banks, fear bad publicity. Prosecution is 
frmde difficult, if not impossible, by the elusive nature of the 
supposed crime. 

“So, there is some secrecy around all this stuff of computer 
crime,” Mr. Kenneth added. The 24 member nations of the 
'Paris-based OECD are trying to agree on what exactly 
computer crime is. as part of the study that is probably the 
first international examination of its kind. 

Officials of some nations, notably Canada and Denmark, 
completely object to the expression, saying what is called 
computer crime by the news media is nothing more than 
computer-rdaled crime or computer-aided crime. Canada 
and Denmark prefer these terms. France is not sure Legally, 
no such thing exists as computer crime, one Canadian 
official recently remarked, just as there are no such things as 
adding-machine crime, clectromo-calculator crime, pencil 
crime, pen crime or paper crime. 

But the Western countries are b eginnin g to arrive at a 
broad definition of computer crime —any illegal, unethical 
or unauthorized behavior involving automatic data process- 
ing or transmission of data or both. 

Computer crime' — national or international — can in- 


volve one or several acts, according to the experts. 

It may include the manipulation of data, software and 
hardware, such as computer terminals. It can be computer 
espionage, software theft or even theft of computer timr. 
Computers can be sabotaged and computer facilities can be 
used to commit an offense. 

Most commonly in all countries it involves die theft of 
money by means of a computer. In the United States alone, 
the dollar value of computer crime has been put at $300 
million. 


In London recently, £780.000 was lost by a hank when 
thieves intercepted a telephone call from a bank official or 
lawyer to “authenticate” forged drafts. Hie money, in Krug- 
gerands, or gold coins, was then delivered to a bogus 
company. 

So far, there has been no Great International Computer 
Robbery. But, as computer use increasingly reaches across 
national boundaries, officials are worried that they lack the 
measures to cope with computer crime. They are also wor- 
ried that some public officials lack awareness of tbe broad 
ramifications of such criminality. 

“One danger of computer crime is that very clever people 
can use a lade of legislation or a contradiction between two 
national laws to do s omething with international implica- 
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By Jonathan Miller 

WASHINGTON — The global satellite-communi- 
cations monopoly is under attack. For 20 years, tbe 
International Telecommunications Satellite, called In- 
telsat, has exercised virtually total control over inter- 
national space communications. 

Those communications have become very big busi- 
ness: Intelsat generates revenues of $400 million a year 
and carries two-thirds of all international telephone 
calls and almost all international television 
transmissions. 

Nobody has questioned Intelsat's technical virtuosi- 
ty, and many have admired tbe cooperative spirit in 
which Intelsat has conducted its affairs. But the orga- 
nization is now in flux. 

In recent months, several organizations seeking a 
segment of the growing international satellite market 
have challenged tbe monopoly of the U-S.-created 
Intelsat. 

Earlier in October, the 109 member governments of 
Intelsat met in Washington where they confirmed an 
American, Richard CoKno, as the new director-gener- 
al of the organization. Mr. CoHno has pledged to resist 
assaults on Intelsat's monopoly. The Intelsat govern- 
ments also unanimously passed a resolution affirming 
a “single global satellite system.” But there seems little 
doubt that major change is coating. The resolution by 
the top dedsi on-making body may preserve Intelsat as 
the only system with global coverage — but it does not 
seem to inhibit the development of separate regional 
systems. 

Strains in Intelsat have been developing /or some 
time. One year ago, members of Intdsat disagreed 
sharply over the establishment of the European Tele- 
communications Satellite Organization, or Fin«»l«n 

The United States opposed this creation of Europe's 
national communications monopolies because it 
would compete with Intdsat for international traffic. 
The United States argued that such competition was 
incompatible with the baric Intelsat agreement, which 
the United States claimed established Intelsa t as the 
sole global satellite carrier. 

The dispute was settled with a compromise that 
allows Eutelsat to operate within Europe for five 
years, with possible extensions. 

Additi onal challengers have threatened to try to 
compete directly with Intdsat in its most lucrative 
North Atlantic basin. 

Two announced prospective competitors to Intelsat 
in the United States are tbe Orion Satellite Corp„ a 
creation of several entrepreneurs from the cable televi- 
sion industry, and International Satellites IniL, pri- 
marily owned by TRT Communications, a subsidiary 
of United Brands. 

There also are strong indications that British and 
Japanese industrial interests are interested in compet- 
ing with Intdsat on both Atlantic and Pacific routes. 

U.S. officials have not yet developed a dear posi- 
tion. “We do not think it would be appropriate to get 
into a protracted discussion [of Intdsat competition] 


at this tune.** said Ambassador Diana Dougan, direc- 
tor of international communications policy at the 
State Depar tmen t 

Privately, other U.S. government officials comp lain 
that they have little evidence on which to base a policy. 
A Commerce Department official comp lain ed that 
economic analysis of the possible economic harm to 
Intelsat was lacking and said: “What we need are 
facts. So far, we haven’t got very many.” 

The stakes are high. The international market for 
satellite communications services are expected to 
more than double to $10 billion annuall y by 1990. 

Gauging likdy economic harm to Intelsat is made 
complicated by unique characteristics of Intelsat's 
capital and tariff structures. But there is no question 
that membership in the Intdsat club is a good deal for 


the 109 national c ommunica tions operators who par- 
w ■ " • — “ i in 1982, 


tidpate. Most of the investment, $332 million L. 
comes from the biggest countries, in relation to an 
ownership share based on each country’s use of tbe 
system. 

On the revenue ride, Intelsat operates as a coopera- 
tive, charging satellite use rates to cover costs and to 
produce a return on investment to those who 
tbe system. In 1982, return on investment was 15.9 
percent. Given growth in international communica- 
tions (telephone drcuiis more than doubled between 
1978-1982). some analysts believe that by 1987, Intd- 
sat could be handling two billion telephone calls a year 
in addition to television and other leased services, and 
be producing a return on investment of almos t 30 
percent 

Intelsat's direct revenues account for only a fraction 
of the total expenditures on international communica- 
tions links. By far the biggest component is derived 
from charges for circuits of national carriers. These 
markups can increase the price to end users of interna- 
tional circuits to 10 times the fee charged by Intdsat 

Multinational corporations in particular favor di- 
versity of international facilities. Some of the biggest 
boosters of Orion and similar projects have been big 
U.S. banks and broadcasting organizations. Tradi- 
tionally heavy users of internati onal communications, 
they expect to depend even more heavily on such links 
in die future to tie together new generations of com- 
puters and to transport programs for new television 
services. 


National prestige also is on the line. Tbe Europeans 
and Japanese want to encourage their own space and 
communications industries. They see competition to 
Inidsat as providing an expanded market for their 
hardware. Some Europeans and Japanese want to end 
what they see as UjJ. domination erf the global com- 
munications infrastructure. 

Potentially tbe biggest loser is the Communications 
Satellite Corporation, Comsat, the U.S. commercial 
participant in Intelsat Comsat owns 24 percent of the 
global system and enjoys exclusive access from the 
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Japan, Following Trend, Aims 
To Break Up Phone Company 
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corporate divestiture in U.S. history, local telephone 
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companies were split from the long-distance service 
of litigation. 


By Peter McGill 

TOKYO — In what could be Japan's biggest corpo- 
rate breakup, the largest company, the Nippon Tele- 
graph and Telephone Public Corporation, known as 
NTT, is losing its tdeconxmunicatxons monopoly and 
ip > ; is targeted for dismemberment and privatization. 

■ NTT, with assets of 9.9 trillion yen, sales of 434 
trillion yen and profits of 369.6 bOhan yen for fiscal 
" - s ' 1982-1983. easily dwarfs any other JapaaKecompany^ 


after nine years 
In Britain, where the British Telecom monopoly is 
scheduled to undergo transfer from tbe public to the 
private sectors in about a year, breakup was judged 
impractical Instead, the government plans to sdl a 51- 
percent share to a single buyer, for an estimated £4 
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■ 5 : inaction and yumm arsenide — is chall enging the 
j c ; US. grip cn supercomputers. An NTT project to 
A i,i develop an “intelligent computer” rivals that of a 
" js j ■ Ministry of International Trade and Indus try project 
*. ; i i ' for a “fifth-generation” computer. NTT's blueprint 
J l.-= for an.: integrated-network system (WS) l i n king new 

£'• electronic media via optical fibers is tbe most arobi- 
“ \ Sf » tious in the world. 

4 ^* 1 3; A bill to divide NTT into a central idecommomca- 



• j v l; - , American Telephone & Telegraph Co, which was 
. ‘ »■ ^broken up forcibly on Jan. 1. In the largest such 



ration are sensitive. Tbe main bill is already behind 
schedule, but it appears that NTT will be allowed to 
retain its four prestigious research laboratories. For an 
intitial period at least, NTT will also be entrusted with 
building and operating trunk lines, giving technical 
guidance and collecting charges. Manufacturing tele- 
communications equipment, currently forbidden to 
NTT, is a possibility, according to officials, and there 
is talk of the company setting up an international 
business unit to develop sales and marketing expertise 
for exports. 

Aft er m uch wrangling, a compromise bill proposes 
that NIT be made a joint stock company free from 
Diet scrutiny and the need to ask for approval every 
time it wants to change tariffs. With 100 percent of the 
stock owned by the government, the revamped NTT 
would still, however, lack the freedom from govern- 
ment interference it had hoped for. This arran g ement 
will be reviewed after 10 years. 

In its pres ent f orm the bill makes no mention of 
splitting op NTT, but behind-the-scenes lobbying by 
die ministry is presang for a commitment to hive off 
local telephone companies, in which 45 percent of the 
shares could be sola to private investors. 

The only interes ted p arty to object to privatization 
in any form is tbe NTT labor union Zendeatsu, whose 
president, Akira Yamagishi, said that the sale would 
only line the pockets of “greedy capitalists." Mr. 
Yamagishi is particularly incensed because the gov- 
ernment has frozen a pay award to NTT as part of its' 
austerity program, and NTT {dans to lay off 90,000 
workers from its 330,000-member payroll over 15 
years as an attrition move 

Tbe ministry is urging liberalization in order to meet 
tbe explosive growth it predicts for the telecommuni- 
cations and dam-processing industries. NTT agrees, 
having outgrown its original purpose as a monopoly 
sappHo- of telephone and telegraph services. 

“There is not really any deficit problem," Akira 
Nishii, NTT senior managing director, said. Outstand- 
ing debts are a little more than 5 trillion yen, but 
revenue tops 4 trillion yen, and with interest, overall 
accounts are in the black. “But the demand for tele- 
phone installations has been leveling off tor the last 
few years to about one-third of the peak in the past,” 
Mr. Nishii said. Most Japanese who want a phone now 
Nave one. 

4 percentTwhDe the telegraph business i^hTsuch 
term inn! decline that NTT is thinking of rep l aci ng it 
altogether with facsimile, favored by the Japanese 
because of their complicated writing system. While big 
profits have allowed NTT to cut its phone rates three 
times revenue is expanding no fasts - than spending, 
and NTT could sBp into the red. The fear voiced by 
Mr. Nishii is that “if we continue the way we are going 
we will become tbe second Japan National Railways," 
winch loses about $6 billion a year. _ 

“Data communications and facsimile have been 
growing at between 10 and 20 percent a year,” Mr. 
Nishii said. “If that is going to be the future trend, we 

(Coot&med on Page 13) 



CLOSE-UPS: A cross section of fiber, above, whose diameter measures .05 millimeters, shows the fight 
conducting layers. Above, right, optic fiber cables and below, a microscopic enlargement of integrated circuitry. 


Supercomputer Market: The Japanese Challenge 


By Sarah Glazcr 


BOSTON — Japan's entry into the supercomputer market 
of the few quiet corners of the 


p romis es to stir up one _ — — . 

computer industry. Current suppliers, all U.S. companies, 
expect the first challenge to take place this winter in Europe. 

a key market segment and one where none of the contenders 
is on home ground. 

Two U.S. companies, Cray Research Inc. and Control 
Data Corp.. both of Minneapolis, currently dominate the 
market for supercomputers — very powerful m a ch ines used 
for high-speed mathematical computation. According to 
Lloyd Cohen, an analyst with tbe Massachusetts market 
research firm International Data Ccrp„ Cray claims 70 
percent of the market with machines installed worldwide 
valued from $4 million to $11 million each. Control Data has 
20 percent of installed machines, with the rest supplied by 
Dendcor lac. of Denver. 

“The market is very narrow in scope,” Mr. Cohen said, 

with machines used only by “people mio want to do a lot of 

number-crunching very quickly.” This includes atomic ener- 
gy commissions worldwide, laboratories that do weather 
predictions and oil companies that do seismic analyses. 

“We've recently begun mctnllmg s u perc o mputers in the 
engineering community as well,” said reter Gregory, Cray’s 
vice pre sident of ctrategin planning . He cited orders from tbe 
Swedish auto maker Saab and the U.S. aircraft maker 
Lockheed, both to replace expensive en gin eering models 
with computer simu lations. 

Japanese entrants are Hi tachi and Fujitsu, which report- 
edly will install its first supercomputer this month in Japan. 


Mr. Gregory said, however, that all-important benchmark 
test results have yet to be published and be sp ec ul at ed that 
Fujitsu will not be ready to mount its assault until “some- 
time in the next six months.” 

Europe, where both Japanese companies have strong 
distribution rhanndg, win be their first target market, said 
Norman Dawson, Centred Data’s vice president of interna- 
tional computer systems. Fujitsu sells its conventional com- 
puters through Semens in Germany and Imperial Comput- 
ers in Britain, and Hitachi has marketing agreements in 
Europe with Olivetti and BASF. 

Siftnienx is already caning on supercomputer customers, 
Mr. Dawson said. It is focusing particularly on acco un ts in 
France, where Cray was forced recently to delay delivery on 
two of four machines valued at $5 mini on each because the 
government of French President Fran 501 s Mitterrand did 
not grant an import license. 

If Fujitsu and Hitachi try to a market foothold by 
underpricing U3. suppliers, “it could be a problem,” Mr. 
Dawson said, because the small market is already “very 
competitive." In a round of discounting in past months bom 
Cray and Control Data reduced prices sig nifican tly. And 
Cray announced a new supercomputer model this year that 
uses an advanced semiconductor memory technology to 
deliver comparable power at almost half the price of current 
models. 

However, Mr. Gregory expects the Japanese entrants to 
rice their products 20 percent below current levels. “Hie 
apanese have never been known to be conservative on 
pricing,” be said. 


Another area in winch U.S. companies win have to hustle 
to keep up with their new competitors is research. The 
Japanese government is sponsoring a supercomputer project 
with the professed aim of creating a machine 100 times faster 
than those produced by UJy. manufacturers. 


With sutmember companies — Nippon Electric, Mhsubi- 
' Hitachi — the project wfll 


5 


sbi. Old, Toshiba, Fujitsu and 
have a reported budget of $320 million during ah eight-year 
period. About $190 million will come from the member 
companies and $130 million more from Japan's Ministry of 
Trade and Industry. 

Cray, with 1982 revenues of S141 million, plans to match 
this research budget on its own, Mr. Gregory said. He said 
that since its formation, the company has put at least IS 
percent of its revenues into research and development. 
“People tend to fall over backwards over huge Japanese 
research expenditures,” he said, “but we're putting in about 
as winch on our own.” 

Control Data, a $4-billion computer-related products 
manufacturer, has a research strategy that revolves around 
its announcement in August to form a new company, ETA 
Systems Inc. With a $200-million investment and 100 engi- 
neers from Control Data. ETA has a mandate to design a 
new generation of supercomputers. 

Control Data plans to own only 40 percent of the new 
comp any after additional money is raised independently and 
will market ETA’s products. “We took the best brains in our 
company out of the corporate environment” Mr. Dawson 
said of the derision to Form tbe new company. “We felt we 
had to do this to compete against the Japanese,” he said. 
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ITie Rules of the Game Change 9 Leaving Legal Uneertainties 


Bv Delben D. Smith 


WASHINGTON —The rales oF 
the game are changing. Satellite 
broadcasting and the delivery of 
teleservices via satellite are creating 
legal uncertainties while fostering a 
adieu of entrepreneurial activity 
unparalleled in the history of 
broadcasting and entertainment 
transmission. 

The institutional framework is 
also in transition as issues of own- 
ership, management and control of 
telecommunication delivery sys- 
tems become predominant in an 
industry whose foundations are be- 
ing shaken by technological 
change. 

A number of emerging commer- 
cial trends are pacing these 
chang es. The first is the technologi- 
cal imperative that has taker us 
from terrestrial television distribu- 


tion systems, through satellite de- band and, in 1984, the system of path “J n g I ^ isal ’^ antli: “***" ' se£ that 

livery of programming for tradi- Satellite Television Corporation, a Ute and related systems. vice. the be- oeriafcan S^Ship. Compli- 


livery of programming for tradi- Satellite Television Corporation, a a™ reiareo ^ Briehtstar represents the be- perialism and censorship. Compli- 

tional networks, to satellite subsidiary of ComsaL Fdbwrng Lowered ! costs and smjMed ao- a devdopmen . cated ssues of financing, program 

broadcasting directly to sub- these arly oitncs there «ss procedure JS,23^LE taI Patera based on the productionaiKiacqiiiation,copy- 

scnbOT, which wffl eventually lead number of high-power DBS, sytr market for technological imperative that wfll right protection, and inteniational 
to high power, multipurpose satd- terns provided by same of the eight traffic far television programmers. JrjT - “ 7 **” .. 


file delivery systems and space 
platforms. These systems will deliv- 
er “in fnrtfli nmfwif " — a nntmre of Communications Commission, 
entertainment and information The high front-rad costs erf mc- 
consisting of news, sports and spe- ■ systems has led to the 

nal events, coupled with otartefe- i^ation of innovative multination- 
savices such as personal banking, venturcs . Trans-Atlantic satellite 


right protection, and international 
telecommunications laws are 
dump in g the nature of the indus- 


rpose saia- rems ^oeo oy some oi me ogm uranic tor ^ adapt as legal conflicts telecommunications 

“•W* Olfe DBS comping that toe »■ ■n u?S cmKwhm ^upted wato STcompSes ai^reacted in changmg tbc naiurc of 
swUldeUv- caved licenses from the Federal various DBS services ana planned .. jumTi . . IZ 

ninuinof Communions Commit OS-domudca^W^,^ %«: second conmac 

■ The front-^nd cosu ofmc- TTk m^or legal*, of orabtan, *?* P* jm * 


shopping, security, electronic jour- sarvkc& ^ ^ exemplified by Bright- 
nahsm and even video game deli*- ^ a j oinl venwie between Vi*- 


Of note is the fact that initial posed by the technologicriinqrera- 
usera of Brightstar include NBC five, however, is that it very seldom 

< ■ , ill IT.. D..J In in mI. tin iurtL 


The second commercial trend is 
the transition from governmental 
systems to private-sector or hybrid 
mstraraonal forms. The use of sat- 
ellites far T Hfrrcr^rinnat ra mmimi- 

cations was initially fostered by the 


i London and a subsidiary of 


As evidence of this trend, direct Western Union in the United 
broadcast sateUite (DBS) services States, will lead to continued 


are scheduled to begin in the Unit- changes in the dissemination pal- 
ed States as early as next month tern for news and entertainment 


with the inauguration of United programming. The Brightstar ser- 
SateUite rn mmnn iratinns service, vice transmits video signals, on a 


It will be followed shortly by Sky- totally integrated transmission 


l which will have its own Ku-Band lsinsyncironizatioawnb theinso- me initiany fnctPiwf hy th* 

domestic satellite delivery system) rational realities of the existing «, ovenimcnts 0 f nation states, 
and the BBC (which is involved in broadcasting and network systems. “uctthroiSi the traditional vd£ 
DBS in the United Kingdom) and Questions are being raised aitlie tr«Jflaw established the 

that other U.S. and European international legal arena m arras of Tdecomnmnications 

broadcasters wdl probably make frequency usage, orbital arc loca- 0 ™^^ Ontdsat) in 

use of the service to transmit tdew- tions, and creatzve content proteo- ^ 1960s. inidsaL whidLop- 

skm programming ac«« the AIp Thoe is concern with ^er^- eowaswtemof connmmicarians 
lanuc on a regular basis. The nmlti- ulahon of foragn ownership m positioned over the Atlan- 

purpose nature of the service is national broadcasting ventures as d ^ ^ 


use of the service to transmit tdevi- tons, and creative content proteo- 
sion programming across the At- ton. There is concern with the reg- 
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tic, Indian and Pacific oceans, re- 
mains the flonwain of government 
agencies and public bodies estab- 
lished nnHw municip al law, in most 
countries the post, telephone and 
telegraph agencies. 

The use of this monopolistic sat- 
ellite system for international dis- 
tribution of television program- 
ming, however, is now Being 
challenged by private enterprise. 
The push by private-sector inter- 
ests for access to international sat- 
ellite transmission capacity Iim giv- 
en rise to a widespread legal 
struggle over control of the gate- 
ways to this communications re- 
source. In an advanced form, das 
struggle has manifested itself in die 
emergence of challenges to the in- 
ternational sateUite monopoly itr 
self by Orion and International 
Satellite Iocl, private companies 
♦tint seek to riam their Shar e of 
international telecommunications 
traffic. 

Wide the joining of this battle 
for control of the space segment 
itself is probably still several years 
away, the struggle for access to In- 
telsat satellites is a legal phenome- 
non. In the United States, the posi- 
tion of the Communications 
Satellite Corporation (Comsat), the 
US. member of Intelsat, is current- 
ly under review by the FCC in the 
form of two regulatory proceed- 
ings. In Britain, British Telecom 
International (BTI), the United 
Kingdom counterpart to Comsat, 
faces the prospect within the year 
of a privately owned company. 
Mercury, gaming authority to ac- 
cess Intelsat directly. 

The transmission of video mate- 
rials by privately owned satellites 
among countries raises its own host 
of legal concerns. Section 14(d) of 
the Intelsat Agreement prohibits 

(Continued on Page 15) 


The author, a partner in the 
Washington law firm of Sdmader, 
Harrison, Segal & Lewis, is an au- 
thor and international lawyer spe- 
cializing in Mgfi-technology. 



Computer Crime Fears Grow 


(Continued From Preceding Page) 


turns,” Marline Boat, an OECD 
lawyer who is working on the issue, 
said in an interview. Several na- 
tions, including the United States, 
are in varying stages of enacting or 
modifying existing laws on forgery, 
fraud and business espi onage to 
encompass computer crime. 

West Germany and Switzerland 
are considering changing some ex- 
isting laws, as well as defining new 
offenses. Germany is looking par- 
ticularly at the economic side of the 
issue: 

111 Canada, experts are leaning 
toward creating new sections of the 
law specifically to deal with com- 
puter crimes. 

In the United States, specific 
laws have been adopted to curb 
computer crime, but only at the 
stale level, and only in a third of the 
states. 

On the national level, identical 
bills have been offered in the U.S. 
House of Representatives and Sen- 
ate seeking to set penalties for peo- 
ple who tamper with, abuse or steal 
from federal computers or from 
private ones used in interstate com- 
merce. 

Other countries are examining a 
civil-law approach. Still others 
have yet to reach that stage and are 
trying to clarify the issues. 

The result is that no common 
approach has emerged among the 
Western industrial nations for 
dealing with computer crime, 
whose losses are increasing each 
year as more and more computers 
are put into use throughout the 
world, averts say. 

On the international scale, this 
poses problems of jurisdiction, ex- 
tradition and prosecution in com- 
puter-crime cases. This is also why 
experts worry about the potential 
for computer-crime havens. 

Loosely, they could be described 
as akin to tax havens — where 
money obtained in one country is 
sheltered in another to escape tax- 
ation. 

Mr. Kenneth, an OECD admin- 
istrator in the Information, Com- 
puter and Communication Policy 
division of the Directorate far Sci- 
ence, Technology and Industry, 
said that tire full organization is 
comparing computer security stan- 
dards among the nations and is 
trying to identify the legal ques- 
tion s arising from compter crime 
— “especially those with interna- 
tional consequences.” 

The legal questions alone would 
give most lawyers nightmares, since 
even in theft cases involving com- 
puters definitions of evidence and 
property rights often dude the ex- 


- Data and information, intangi- 
ble when they are stored in a com- 
puter, are not usually recognized 
under legal definitions of -owner- 
ship and property, according^ttr 
MikBriat, the lawyer in the ICCP 
division. 

“Generally speaking,” die- said, 
‘information and data from the 
legal point of view are part of the 
public domain, and everybody can 
have access to such information." 

So, defining what land erf prop- 
erty or ownership rights exist aa 
rintfl and information is very diffi- 
cult, she said, adding that “if you 
don’t have this definition, . . .you 
cannot say it's theft”. 

Mr. Kenneth, describing thiev- 
ery with computers, phrased the 
problem succinctly: 

“Stealing is depriving somebody 
else of some property, in this case, 
you are taking it and leaving it 
there at the same time,” he said. 

The OECD is trying to assemble 
enough information to make the 
member nations aware of the scope 
of the problem and possibly to 
achieve “a minimum consensus” 
on ways to deal withconqrater 


crime in all .countries, Mr. Kenneth 


^It would be hopeless to try to 
say some nave statement like these 
24 nations should all have the same 
law on computer crime,'’ he said, 
however. . 

“It’s obviously childish arid can't 
happen because it has to- fit their 
own constitution and legal sys- 
tem he said. 

Possibly, the member nations 
might agree on baric gmddmes or 
recommendations — “soft Jaw,” as 
Miss Boat called it — to handle 
computer crime in tfe1utere, : jtBt 
as they agreed sewbl-ywtts ago^Jo 
g u id el i n es to protoct^dre privacyflf 
personal information, Mr; Kenneth 

said. ' • i 


If rare nation had fafled fo adopt 
tbe guidelines to protect personal 
data, he said, it wcraldhave ppared 
the dots' to those who nng^w&nt 
to go to there “d^ iawao^-io 
collect such information. ■ ’/*£ ; * 


A parallel eadsts.for computer 
info rmati on and da ta, Mr. ’Keh- 
neth pointed out, but they wriokl be 
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COMMUNICATIONS TECHNOLOGY 



Drect Satellite Broadcasting: 
Uncertainties Qoud Program 


' 7 - ® Barry Fox high. Bui this is obviously impractical. It is much 

- LI-IDON — Mpt major European countries win easier to park a satellite m geostatf ' ' * 

fire'tellites into sace over the next three years to program is beamed from the ground 
enat programs tfbe broadcast directly fnm homes, which receives the signal and transmit 


easier to park a satellite m geostationary orbit. A 
program is beamed from the ground to the satellite. 


which receives the signal and transmits it to earth at a 


Dope ventures u not assured, and the variables are different frequency. The area that can be reached is 


nnsrous and inetricably linked. . 

;‘o one is yr*nre what programs the satellite 
syem, known ^ DB S for direct broadcasting by 
sjdlite, will trismit, how and how mw-ii they will 


brood. 

One technical problem is how to tailor the “foot- 
print** of a satellite so that its signals do not spin over 
into countries that should not receive thetn. 




A backyard satellite receiving disk in a wealthy Los Angeles neighborhood. 


United ft— bawn m o n c i l 


. . A , _ , — * * wi uuui iv wans am . 

onequipme- ~^ so, 1 ^ cme has agreed on what . Power in space is at a premium, because it has to come 


devirion systn should be used. 


from the sun falling on large sail-like solar 


DBS datecrom (be postwar period wbea the sd- convert hght into electricity. The radio and TV signals 
enceficriOTrriter Arthnr.C Clarice saw how German coming from space are weak, so the ground receiver 
war rocketiould reach into space. He snggested that stations need large aerials, shaped like radar dishes, 
a spacecra ft orbit 3*600 kflcn&etcrs (about' 2^00 They can be 20 meters (65 feet) to 30 meters across, 
miles) abf? the Equator would keep step with the The system works wdL It is how TV stations in 
earth’s rpbon and appear from earth to hover in a different dries, countries or continents exchange pro- 


ps Caribbean, Central American Regions 'Pirate 9 U.S. Television 


fixed trfSostationaiy position. Since then, 20-; 
sateUite&ve been parked in the so-called Qj 


grams. The plan now is to use high-powered transmit- 
ters that broadcast signals directly from the satellites 


ite radio, television, telephone and (hence DBS) that are strong 


budne^ata signals around theworid. 


to be picked up on 


Tfoelarivdy low-frequency radio waves used for 
AM ifio can bend with the Earth’s curvature or 


raid. small domestic aerials. 

jja waves osed for 10 1977, at a World Administrative Radio Confer- 
irtb’s curvature or ““ ™ Geneva, the International Tekcommordca- 
50 they tarry over b°ns Union allocated a band of unused radio fieqnen- 
id transmitter. But around 12GHz, for DBS. European countries 
arrvrininrTV TrioH each were allocated fh* channel; and the radio confer- 


refletfff the upper atmosphere, so they cany over umonanouiiea a oana ot unnsea raaio treqnen- 
lareosumccs from an earth-bound transmitter. But ac \ a**”* I2GJfc for DBS. Emopean countries 
tWO frequency waves used to cany color TV, high eachwereallocatedfivechannelsaiidiheradioconfer- 
(tQaf sound and business data travel in more or less race engineers recommended around 200 watts per 
lines. They cannot get past dtt horizon. Even a charmcL They predicted that with this power in the sky 
Sftl radio or TV trissmitteuriaL covers only a “d ^ recover technology available in the nrid- 
iHvdy me®.. . 1980s, domestic viewers 99 percent of the time would 

country or be able to get good pictures from a dish less than a 
eminent, by bmhfing\ah aerial thousands of miles (Continued on Page 16) 
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This Thopson CSF radar unit surveys river and coastal dripping in the Channel region of 
France: f 1 ""* 1 has ordered the system for traffic in month at die Saint Lawrence River. 


By Peter Kerr 

New York Tunes Semce 

NEW YORK — US. satellite signals carrying entertain- 
ment and news programs intended for cable television view- 
ers in the United States are being intercepted by a growing 
number of television stations throughout the Caribbean and 
Central America and broadcast without authorization. 

State Department officials and spokesmen for the U.S. 
film industry call the practice “piracy" and said it was likely 
to spread to other continents in the next three years as 
nations in Europe. Asia and South America launch satellites 
for die broadcast of cable television programs. US. cable 
networks normally use satellites to distribute their programs 
across the United States. 

The theft of satellite transmissions, the film industry 
spokesmen said, threatens to damag e seriously the overseas 
markets for U.S. films . 

Such losses, film industry spokesmen said, could have a 
critical impact on film companies that often depend on 
foreign sales to make their motion pictures profitable. 

In Jamaica, for example, the government-owned broad- 
cast company last summer showed “Poltergeist,” “Missing,** 
“Victor Victoria,** “Rocky HI” and other films that had not 
yet been released in Jamaica. 

The television broadcasts, which were taken without per- 
mission from the satellite transmissions of U.S. cable net- 
works, caused a 50-percent drop in revenues for Jamaican 
theaters, according to Donald Graham, a spokesman for the 
Jamaican movie theater industry. Last month, Mr. Graham 
said, the Jamaican government stopped the broadcasts. 

In Belize, a Centre! American nation with a population of 
150,000, there are seven privately run television channels 
that depend on UJ>. satellites for their programming, ac- 
cording to Manolo Romerow, a Belize government officiaL 
Their broadcasts include programs from UJS. cable networks 
including Home Box Office, Gnemax, Spotlight, Cable 
News Network, Satellite News Channel and the so-called 
“superstations," WGN-TV of Chicago and WOR-TV, based 
in New Jersey. 

Jack Valenti, the president of the Motion Picture Associa- 
tion of America, which represents the major film studios in 
the United States, said: “These satellites are being used as 
instruments of grand tbefL In the coming years most of the 
world's visual materials will be delivered by satellite. If 
copyrighted material can be used without the permission of 
its owners, not only could the overseas film industry be 
destroyed, the ownership of an intellectual material could be 
endangered.** 

The owners of the foreign television stations that receive 
the satellite si gnals, however, said that the practice is legaL 
They point out that the laws involving copyrights and 
satellite transmissions in their countries are often ambiguous 
or nonexistent. 

At the heart of the problem, lawyers for both sides agree. 


are international laws that have not kept pace with rapid 
changes in commzmica turns technology. 

The legal status of U.S. television programs in the Carib- 
bean and Central America, the lawyers said, is reminiscent 
of the relatively anarchistic state of the publishing industry 
in the last century before the United States established 
copyright agreements with other nations. 

According to the Motion Premie Association, the pirating 
of U.S. television satellite transmissions has taken place in 
Costa Rica, Honduras, Panama, the Rnhamac the Cayman 
Islands, the Dominican Republic and Haiti, as well as in 
J amai ca and Bcfoc. 

The Caribbean and Central American nations are situated 
wi thin the limited geographical area outside the United 
States where U.S. cable television satellite signals can be 
received. 

The businesses that intercept the broadcasts range from 
individual hotels that show the programs in their rooms to 
mag or VHF, or very high frequency stations that broadcast 
the U.S. films and television programs over the air. 

Last summer the UJS. Congress included a provision in its 
Caribbean Basin Initiative to deal with satellite signal pira- 
cy. The initiative provides a wide range of economic benefits 
to nations in the area, including duty-free access to U.S. 
markets. 

Under the new provision the president is authorized to 
withhold benefits to countries where television stations re- 
broadcast programs transmitted by satellite without the 
consent of the programs' owners. A spokesman for the State 
Department, Gerald Rosen, said that the United States was 
studying television broadcast practices throughout the re- 
gion. 

“This is a practice we should not tolerate," said Represen- 
tative Marty Russo, Democrat of Illinois, who sponsored the 
provision. “If you allow one country to get away with this, 
others wilL It is our obligation to protect the property rights 
of our citizens." 

But executives of foreign television stations that use the 
satellite signals said they saw the practice in a different light. 
Some, who were reached in a sampling of foreign television 
executives, said they would be willing to reimburse U.S. 
companies for the nse of their programs but that the Ameri- 
cans were unwilling to enter into agreements. In the mean- 
time; they said, the United States had no right to stop them 
from using the broadcasts. 

“The United States won’t be able to impose its laws on the 
rest of the world,” said Frank Santomenno. the executive 
rice president of Rexsa, a cable television company in 
Panama with 5,000 subscribers. 

Some owners and managers of the stations argue that they 
are giving the residents of their countries tbeir only chance to 
share in the abundance of information and entertainment 
that until recently was available only to more wealthy 
nations. 


“People living on our island have traditionally been isolat- 
ed," said Walter Bussenius. the director of Tele Haiti, which 
operates a cable television service in Haiti that offers news 
and other U.5. cable television programs to 7,000 customers. 
“Now when [President Ronald] Reagan speaks on television 
our people see him instantly. It is our window on the world." 
One possible solution would be for cable television networks 
to scramble their satellite transmissions. Home Box Office 
plans to start scrambling its signal later this vear. But 
members of the Motion Picture Association said the scram- 
bling systems may be too expensive for most broadcasters to 
use, and not effective enough to thwart highly professional 
pirates. 


can be traced to 1975 when Home Box Office, the cable 
network owned by Tune Inc., first began distributing pro- 
grams by satellite. Cable television systems across the coun- 
try began to receive movies and other shows picked up from 
satellite transmissions by dish-shaped antennas. 


The satellites that are used for cable television broadcasts 
generally orbit in a fixed position in relation to the Earth. At 
least a half-dozen U.S. satellites are used by cable televirion 
broadcasters, but the one that handles the most cable televi- 
sion programming is Satcom IH-R. owned by RCA. The 
satellite transmits signals that can be picked up in the 
continental United States, the Caribbean and Central Amer- 
ica. Residents of more than 250,000 homes in the United 
States have installed the dish antennas cm their roofs or in 
their backyards, to pick up cable television programs for 
free: In the United Slates it is a matter of dispute as to 
whether they are breaking the law, and there have been few 
prosecutions of people who have erected the di<h«L 


Approxnnaidy two years ago some people who were 
outride the United States but stffl within the area reached by 
U_S. satellite signals began to use this new source of televi- 
sion programming that, it seemed to them, was as free as the 
air. 


“Our diems have really gotten to like the shows,” said 
Fernando Batalin, the general manage r of Cable Ccdor 
Television, a cable television system with more than 4,000 
subscribers in San Jose, Costa Rica. In addition to the UE. 
movies and sports available on his cable system, Mr. Batalla 
said, Costa Rican television viewers receive U.S. cable pro- 
grams on five VHF and one UHF, or ultra high frequency, 
channels. 


More than 25 satellites designed to transmit television 
programs are scheduled to be launched in the next three to 
Four years. They inrffiHw satellites planned by France, West 
Germany, Brazil, Japan and Arabia. The new satellites 

will have “footprints” that cover most populated areas of (he 
earth and wiQ broadcast a tremendous amount erf copyright- 
ed material- 
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The PBX of the future 


will be like Nixdorf s today 


*fcet to know the Nixdorf 8818 PBX — the 
tJI digital switching system to make your 
business rrpre efficient. Embodying all the ex- 
erience gained in digital technology by an 
xperienedef computer manufacturer. The 
&uit: revolutionary telephone technology on 

_ll /» I Mh +he»ir fl itl irP- 


Jbich all pTTs are staking their future. 

[ Nixdon computer know-how makes tele- 
honing that much quicker, easier and more 
roductn/e. It takes the time out of dialling. It 
«ives ycu other features like group hunting so 


that important incoming calls are re-routed to a 
free extension, if ever a number is engaged. It 
permits teleconferencing with up to six parti- 
cipants, it supports up to 800 extensions and 
allows 246 people to phone simultaneously. 
And Nixdorf naturally supplies complete solut- 
ions for business needs. Allowing you to use 
teletex or tie your telephone to your computer. 

With the Nixdorf system, you not only profit 
from ail the advantages of digital switching 
available now - you also benefit from future 


PTT digital communications services as they 
come along. 

The Nixdorf PBX is a modular system, start- 
ing with 30 extensions and expanding up to 
800. Since it comes with a computer terminal 
it’s highly adaptable and can be tailored to 
different user requirements. 

Talk to Nixdorf about the 8818 digital switch- 
ing system. Seeing and hearing the system 
work will be well worth your time: Telecom, 
Hall 2, Stand 2.45. 


Nixdorf Computer AG 
Furstenallee 7, D-4790 Paderbom 
Telephone 5251/301301 




NIXDORF 

COMPUTER 
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COMMUNICATIONS TECHNOLOGY 


Global Satellites: 
End of Monopoly? 


(Continued From Page 9) 
United Sates to the Intelsat sys- 
tem, under the terms of the 1962 
Communications Satellite Act. 
Currently, virtually aQ Comsat’s 
profits are attributable to its inter- 
national satellite franchise. 

Comsat has been joined m its 
battle by a large number of com- 
munications authorities abroad, 
known genetically as post, tele- 
phone ft telecommunications au- 
thorities, or Fi rs. They see any 
encroachment on Intelsat’s monop- 
oly as a potential threat to their 
own longstanding national control 
of communications. 

Particularly outspoken in their 
support of Comsat nave been PTTs 
from developing countries that 
typically have not allied themselves 
with the United States on interna- 
tional policy issues. The PTTs 
claim that if Intelsat, with its inter- 
nationally averaged satellite use 
rates, is weakened, then they will be 
forced to pay higher rfiargw; for 
international oorn nn in fc atiiutg co- 
ed is. 

This central argument of the In- 
telsat supporters is in essence iden- 
tical to that advanced by American 
Telephone ft Telegraph Co. in the 
days before it gave up attempting 
to defend its de facto monopoly an 
domestic UJS. long-distance com- 
munications. AT&T’s dafm was 
that if competition were allowed, 
the competitors would take up lu- 
crative routes, while abandoning 
rural and remote communities that 
failed to offer attractive profits. 
Translated into international 
terms, Intelsat argues that competi- 
tors would be happy to serve the 
United States, Japan and Europe, 
while ignoring the needs of coun- 
tries like Sierra Leone, Jamaica and 
Malaysia. 

According to Suntingn Astrain, 
who will retire as Intelsat’s direc- 
tor-general ai the end of this year, if 
Orion and other competitors are 
approved, “the loss of large-stream 
traffic would substantially reduce 
Intelsat's revenues . . . during a pe- 
riod in which its capital costs would 
remain fixed. The result of such a 
course of action would be the im- 
pairment of Intelsat’s ability to 
economically provide service to the 
rest of the world.” Mr. Astrain's 
successor, Mr, Colino, expressed 
similar views, telling a recent meet- 
ing of satellite communicators that 
“you don't need a degree from the 
London School of Economics” to 
be able to perceive the economic 
threat to Intelsat. 


But Thomas McKxtight, presi- 
dent of Orion Satellite, said that 
the Intelsat case is fundamentally 
flawed. “If the past is prologue, as 
it most likely win be, Orion’s suc- 
cess will result in actually increas- 
ing the use and success of Intelsat." 
Mr. McKmght said that although 
AT&T’s long-distance market 
share had declined in the United 
States with the authorization of 
competitors such as MCI Commu- 
nications Corp. and GTE-Sprini, 
AT&T is carrying more long-dis- 
tance traffic than ever because the 
entry of new systems stimulated the 
demand for Bnn n mwi^ti fmc and 
resulted in the introduction of new 
and profitable services. Mr. 
McKmght promised that entrants 
such as Orion would benefit users 




PROJECTED GROWTH OF WPEOTI 
AND TELETEXT IN THE UNIT® STA1 


End of Year Videotex Receivers 
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U.S. Market to Get Videotex System 


Source Aria Cammunictians Inc. 


by providing more options and 
lower costs. He denied that smaller 
countries would be adversely af- 
fected, and mid they would actual- 
ly benefit, because “there’s nothing 
to stop developing countries from 
taking advantage of there new sys- 
tems.” 


S imila r sentiments are expressed 
by some Europeans. In September, 
at the annual conference of the In- 
ternational Institute of Communi- 
cations in Aruba in the Netherland 
Antilles, Rent Collette, head of the 
C ommunicati ons Satellite Depart- 
ment of the European Space Agen- 
cy, said that Intelsat’s monopoly of 
trans-Atlantic space traffic was no 
more defensible than would be a 
monopoly of trans-Atlantic air 
traffic. And Andrea Caruso, secre- 
tary-general of Eutelsat, told satel- 
lite industry executives in St. Louis, 
Missouri, recently that if Intelsat 
faces economic harm, it will not be 
because of competitors, but be- 
cause of Intelsat's own overly gran- 
diose investment program, which 
now amounts to a cumulative in- 
vestment in facilities of $2J bfifion. 


By Gary Allot 

WASHINGTON — When Vlcwtron, Knight-Ridder Newspapers’ 
S30-m£Hion plunge into dectrooic publishing, goes into service in. the 
Miami area late this month, Americans win get their first commercial 
taste of videotex. 

Nearly three dozen tests and market trials of videotex, teletext and 
similar services have been run in the United States since 1979. The 
activity mirrors that in Europe, where Britain's Prestd videotex 
system began operating in the same year. 

Viewtrou is the first U.S. effort that asks home users to buy a 
decoder and pay about $28 a month to get a package of information 
and services, such as electronic home banlring-and shopping and 
electronic mail with flashy computer graphics on a specialized home 

te rminal. 

Several similar projects are being readied in the United States: 
Times Minor Co., another media conglomerate, is to launch its 
Gateway videotex project near Los Angeles next spring, and Keycom 
Electronic Publishing, a joint venture of Field Enterprises (a newspa- 
per and television group), Honeywell Computers and Centd (a 
telephone and cable operating company), will start its Keyfax Interac- 
tive Information Service in suburban Chicago in ApriL 

CBS, J.C Penney, Citicorp and others are fine-toning their own 
plans for videotex operations. Dow Jones, IBM, The Source and 


The writer, president of Aden Communications Inc, a research firm, 
is editor and publisher of International Videotex Teletext News and 
TekServices Report, newsletters based in Washington, and founder and 
of the U.S. Videotex Industry Association. 


CompuServe have already staked important claims in the videotex 
business. And, most significantly, American Telephone & Telegraph 
has established its central rote as an equipment supplier and network 
operator, a role expected to grow after the breakup of the telephone 
company. 

Knight-Ridder and Times Mirror are recruiting other UJS- newspa- 
per publishers to become affiliates of their videotex services, with an 
eye toward setting up electronic systems, probably after 1986. 

Britain’s Prestd system has been in beleaguered cammenaal service 
since 1979. France’s government-backed Tfi&matique program in- 
cludes several videotex-type prqjects, such as an electronic phone 
directory sys tem, which is putting hundreds of thousands of small 
Mmitel videotex terminals in French homes; in addition the sophisti- 
cated Telfitd videotex project is now ex p andi ng from the Vefizy- 
Versaflles area to other pans of France. 

Germany’s Bildschirmtext service, officially ina u gura t ed in Sep- 
tember but awaiting delivery of an IBM mainframe computer next 
spring before it can be fully implemented, represents another ambi- 
tious step in the worldwide effort to launch videotex operations. 

Throughout Scandinavia, in Italy, Spain, the Benelux countries, 
A»u>rfg L Bra zfl, Singapore, Hong Kong and Japan efforts are well 
advanced to bring videotex to homes and offices. 

Most prqjects outride the United Stales are heavily backed by 
gove rnme nt communications agpories, with encouragement from 
industrial sectors seeking export markets for the hardware and soft- 
ware they develop for videotex. 

The term videotex applies to the technology: a two-way, interactive 
t ransmissi on system using specialized terminals plus existing home 
television sets linked to host computers. It also applies to the package 


of services: dcctronic pnhHsbiflg. home 1 


(and shopping, video' 


The nature of videotex lias changed dnrinj 
experimentation. Originally conceived as an 
system, videotex is now bemg developed as a ra 
transactional services, especially at-home' fern 


the recent years of \ 
formation retrieval *. 
limn ter interactive. \ 
mg, shopping and J 


British Telecom, which began creating Prestd i 
to encourage greater phone use by offering serai 
(Continued m FoflowingPj 


wanted. 


Meanwhile, massive investments 
are being made to provide even 
more sophisticated, capable and 
economic communications . sys- 
tems. Recently, Intelsat announced 


Major Losses Are Forcing Computerized Industries to Protect 


By Theresa Engsrrom 


BOSTON — Growing revela- 
tions in the United States that an- 


them aware of the issue, "said Fred 
Tom pkins, chairman of the Ameri- 
can Society for Industrial Security. 


International 'banks alone move Until now, most companies other instances, users are givm te- 
as much as $40 billion a day via treated the matter lightly, experts mote code numbers that carre- 
dectronic funds transfer. However, said. Even when computers were spond to geography. In the United 


a new range of international buri- ““if ® j , . ““ ua " “The biggest problem is convinc- few cases against banks are report- equipped with protective devices, 

ness services, which wifl allow users autIlonzc “ people mciuding groups ^ manaeement that information ed. users often did not bother to use 


ing manag ement that information 


other w«ftiwiw l users are given re- . nectcd wb3e t] 
mote code numbers that oprre- its records for > 
spond to geography. In the United vice will then i 
States* for nurfaruv the first three thorized user. 


computer eh wh 
rificatian. Thede- 
U back to the au- 


users often did not bother to use digits of a user’s code number If the caller 
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for the first to g?™ direct ™ teen-agers nave gained access to is a commodity, an asset like drums “Banks’ reputations are buflt on them. One survey of large compa- might be the person's telephone authorized osar 


access to Intelsat's satellites from 
antennas mounted on the roofs of 
office buildings. AT&T has been 
moving forward with plans to build 


supposedly secure computers have 
hi g hli g hted the issue of computer 
protection. 

Until now, computer security ex- 


of chemicals or copying machines,” confidentiality,” said W illiam C. nies has ftgttmwrtvT that only (me in area code. 


someone is 


said Brian Hollstein, a member of Grayson of the Bedford Group three users of large computers used 


the security group. 


International in Maryland, standard prot e c tiv e measures. 


an underwater fiber-optic cable be- P«ts said, it has been difficult to 


The banking and insurance in- “You're never going to see in the 


tween the United States and Eu- 
rope that will provide the first real 
terrestrial competition to satellite 
links. 


convince businesses that they need- 
ed to protect tiirir data until a oom- 


dustries are the most concerned. 
Both industries, with their huge 
data bases of financial and actuar- 


pany has had a scare. “It usually ial information, realize that all then- 
takes a major disaster to make assets may be at stake. 


newspapers that a bank suffered a problem,' 
seven-figure loss.” Even the j 

To guard their reputations in a de ?j c ?? 31 
competitive marketplace, Mr. sai^^P 6 
Grayson said, companies often The m 


three users of large computers used a. breach of security can occur count number. \ 
standard protective measures. who, computer operators write The Stasis Secuky ] 

T? mp * tcr » a their private code numbers on pa- ? a J? 1 ? 8 1 

problem.” said Mr. Tompkins, per, then tape the paper to the key butJS a dynaift i 

Even the most advanced protection ^mputex tecmmaL “f once walked vice. The key wffl *> 

r devices are useless, Mr. Tompkins out of alarae bank with the security 

competitive marketplace. Mr. * P“l* rrfnse *> “* »«“■ number” said Paul Ignosh, whose - bct !^ S30 >S? 
Grayson said, companies often The most common method of company. Stasis, makes security 

choose not to prosecute violators to protecting information is to design devices. *Tt was written an a piece . Another method <3 

escape notoriety. Because no exist- a system that requires the user to of paper and labeled, ‘computer 18 to scra J 

ing federal law prohibits unautbo- follow a given procedure before the access numbers.* ” , a 

rized entry into a computer, prose- comp uter can be used. But this so-. . Surprisingly, few compwue^puf 


yHegitmiate, the 
Is alerted that 
H Us;, use his ac- 


Key System 
like a house 
m emory de- 
xk anricro- 
laL It costs 
^depending 


cutors are treating those cases that called procedural protection is erf- thdr computers In locked rooms! 


sit. With 
signed a 
l to. un- 


do occur as wire fraud and use of im abused. In many cases, physical security 

telephone Hnes to obtain services a computer may be shipped would solve the problem of unan- manv 

without paying. from the factory with a password thorized access. Now, in fact, with botbother to rhanit^ heA ^ J 

Experts estimate that only 15 system that is common to all com- the popularity of nricrocoinputers, <Jq a former emrfoyl w 
percent of computer fraud and em- puters made by that company, for athief need only steal a floppy disk mat- ns«- couW (JlirirZl 
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telephone lines to obtain services a computer may be shipped 
without paying. from the factory with a password 

Experts estimate that only 15 system that is common to all cam- 


Most password s; 
signed so they can t 
queafly. But many j 


are de- 
Sedfre- 
oies do 


bezzlement cases are reported. The instance, and the customer wul not to gain access to a company's se- the comnnier 
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most widely publicized cases in- bother to change the password 
valve young computer hobbyists when the computer is installed. An 


• “Big locks on the ompuri- room 
Devices are appearing on die are the most securdting yip can 


who have gained entry to large intrate who knows the standard 
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«,mmermal computers In in- can gain easyacce^to ^ comktas 

stances where a computer is en- the systenL_“ajmpames have bem One Go^arwMSlStiiwavs erf for inside mmoKianwrt* raid 




tered for fraud or embezzlement, sloppy,” said Teny Feldt, a consul 
authorities said, the culprit is likely taut based in San Diego, Calif or- 


, ““t U 06 conqjany. Digital Pathways of for inside purposes experts said 
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a U ™ S u fl ,u K uupu lli iu C ., ^ UdS cu u, ^ vmv.- vice that will doublecheck the own employees. A ©muter nro- 
to be an employee of the company, ma. identity of a user oh a packet- gpunmercanapply f ajob^learin 

In fact, people who are found to Often a user trying a common switching system. When a user calls the company’s routm* and within 
have gained unauthorized access code — for example, the QWERTY into the computer via the telephone days have access to ti computer, 
are hired frequently by the victim- keyboard pattern that is on most fines, the device intercepts the cafi. The result can be ‘mid or em- 

ized company so that the person’s English- l a n guage typewriters — Then a voice synthesizer asks the bcgzlement with the cqpulcr in 

knowledge can be put to work for will find files have been summoned caller for an access code and ex- a company’s own bayard,” Mr. 
the company, not against it. from the computer’s memory. In plains that the line wifi be discan- Tompkins said. 


We're AT&T. 

The world's biggest COMES 

network. The leading the Rinnr( 
U.S. telecom munica- 
tions firm that con- IN THE 

nectsyou everywhere CAN DO I 

in the U.S., any time, 3 U 5 

day or night. And 
we've got one of the 
most informative and 
innovative exhibits at “Telecom 83.” With 
all the ways to make you more produc- 
tive and as cost-effective as you can be. 

We'll show you how fax hooks 
into our network to transmit hard copy 
internationally in minutes. At a cost that's 
often less than Telex. We'll give you all 
the facts about our high-quality Private 
Line Service, competitively priced and 


COME SEE WHAT 
THE BIGGEST NETWORK 
IN THE WORLD 
CAN DO FOR YOUR 
BUSINESS. 


audio teleconferenc- 

■WHAT ' n 9< our °pera- 

METUiinmf tors 0311 connect you 
NbTWUKK wjth up tQ 60 loca . 

fORLD tions worldwide at 

)RYOUR I the same time. And 
pqt; how ‘our brand-new 

video teleconferenc- 
ing service will soon 
1 J hook London up to 
many key cities across the U.S. 

At AT&T we're committed to 
innovation. We're constantly finding new 
ways to improve your business. So it 
won't be long before we come up with 
even more ways to keep you in touch 
with the U.S. 

We're at Booth 101. So drop by 
and see us at Telecom 83" And let the 


Electronic Household: Futurists at Work Nou 


flexible, to fit all your needs. You'll dis- network that covers the world uncover 
cover the advantages of our international the ways to improve your business. 





By Amid fComd 

PARIS — Consumer trends are 
emerging that foretell high technol- 
ogy’s role m the home of the future. 
Industry analysts and futurists are 
studying them to predict the how 
and when of the electronic home’s 
arrival 

The issues are different from 
those that concern the automated 
office or factory. Consumer prefer- 
ences and needs wifi be the deter- 
minant forces in the electronic 
home's evolution. Technological, 
commercial and political factors 
will only affect the pace of that 
evolution. 

“The home is very different from 
the Office,” said B enjamin Com- 
paine, an executive director of the 
Information Policy Program at 
Harvard Univeraty in Cambridge, 
Massachusetts. “In the office there 
is a very strict cost analysis. At 
home people don’t malce decisions 
in quite the same way. It is much 
more subjective.” 

Analysts are centering their at- 
tention on two facets of electronic 
borne systems. The first concerns 
hone communications networks, 
computer-based systems that join 
the consumer to an electronic 
world of information, personal 
contacts and long-distance ser? 
vices. 

The second area of interest is the 
integration of all in-home electron- 
ic devices into a single, easy-to-use 
system. U.S. households seem 
ready to welcome the arrival of 
sophisticated electronic gadgetry. 
By 1995, from 15 million to 31 
million U.S. households will have 
baric home information systems , 
called HIS, according to a compre- 
hensive, 1982 study of 700 U.S. 
homes conducted by Booz, Allen & 
Hamilton, an internati o na l man- 
agement consulting firm. 

More than 80 percent of HIS 
users will be prepared to pay as 
much as S 32-535 per month for 
access to at least five services, such 
as home banking, video games and 
tele-shopping, according to the 
study. 


One of the fundamental supposi- 
tions on winch forecasts were based 
is that systems must offer film - 
qnafity images along with text 
“The defivmy of the system is im- 
portant.” explained Hanns Scbwi- 
mann, the Gum’s Paris-based vice- 
president “That is what will attract 
users and make good publicity.” 
Only cable can satisfy this require- 


At present, information net- 
works are typified in their most 
simple form by interactive video- 
tex, the communication of text and 
rudimentary graphics between re- 
mote terminals and computers via 
standard telephone lines, and 
broadcast teletext, the one-way 


stored information. 

Limited operational systems and 
pilot trials have been under way in 
North America and Europe for sev- 
eral years. They have concentrated 
on the retrieval of pre-packaged 
information from large centralized 
computers. Public reaction to such 
systems and to the growing pres- 
ence of home computers is hrfjwig 
futurists and industry analysts 
gauge consumers’ priorities and re- 
quirements concerning electronic 
home services and devices. 

One of the trends that may have 
the most far-reaching conse- 
quences is the desire of users to 
have access to computer programs, 
in addition to the pro-processed in- 
formation that most systems now 
offer. This demand for local pro- 
cessing capabilities portends the 
need to decentralize computing 
I>ower from distant, large comput- 
ers to smaller ones in the home. 

Home computers alone can obvi- 
ously offer this posabiliiy, but 
without the access to the enormous 
fund of data that is available' in 
large information systems. The 
most attractive solution gww to 
be the use of tde-software, pro- 
grams sent between computers 
through telephone fines or cable. 

The first European network to 
acknowledge this necessity almost 
from its inception has been die 


Austrian national videotex system. 
The Austrian tek%onunnnicalioas 
authority plans to rent an “intelli- 
gent” decoder, called Mopd, to aD 
of the system's users. The Mnpid 
attaches to a standard television 
set, transforming it into a home 
computer. 

‘The system provides not only 
textual information and graphics 
information, but also programs,” 
explained Hermann. Maurer, direc- 
tor of the product’s development at 
the Technical Univeraty of .Gralz. 
The Mupid is a personal computer 
which uses the network behind it.” 

Another example is Mkronet 
800, a computer hobbyist-oriented 
service available on Prestd, the vi- 
deotex systm m the United Kmg- 

since alre^y^^more 

user accesses than any other Prestel 
member. Unfike the usual Prestd 
service, which employs a simple 
te rm inal, Mumnet 800 sells mo- 
dems and software that enable its 
subscribers to hook up. through 
their home computers. 

Tde-software is becoming Mi- 
croneft) most popular product. “I 
think that in the short- term people 
will use this service becanse it pro- 
vides them with software,” said 
Tim Schoon maker, mark eti ng and 
sales manager. ‘That’s what maW« 
fife or death in this for now.” ‘ 

Loading software into a micro- 
computer over the telephone line 
can be as modi as SO percent 
cheaper than buying it in a retail 
shop. It also means baring ready 
access to a much larger variety erf 


were wifiiug to pay an ditibnal 
monthly fee for access tonnes. It 
Has been projected th video 


and educational programs. Many 
observers believe that education: 
and entertainment appli cations 
will be the driving forces behind 
the electronic invasion of the home. 
“In the short-term [the home sys- 
tems market] will be entertain- 
ment-driven," Mr. Compame said. 

Consumer fasdnation witii video 

games is Cast bec oming evident. 
Booz,AUen ft Hamfiicm found that- 
half the consumers in their study 


homes within the next twieats. - j 
. Educational programs a hare ; 
an important future in tfa mny > 
While most are currendy jd to 4 
schools, one estimate predgjha* ■ 
70 percent of the irincationjoft. I 
ware add over the next fxvfcar* \ 
will go into hones. Parents tbc-' ■ 
ginning to see computer-^ ’ 
home learning as a necessary 
of their children's education. 1 , ‘ } 
In i addition to tde-software^L j 
tronic messaging and mail art** J 
e x p ec tedly tonung oot to b j 
most universally popular fea%, ' 
of existing computer oetworics.jp 
ex chan g e of messages, often / 
tween people that do not know*, 
another outside of the system's* 
becnetic channels, is the most | 
portent attraction of computer a| 
works, according to Marti 
Turoff, co-author of the “Netwpi 
Nation,” and one of the creators ij 
tire New Jersey-based EJectrona 
Informati on - E xchang e Systisd 
known as HIES - ■ 

.fWhat videotex people don’t riM 
afizeis that people don’t want date ; 
services; theyi want to consmmi-ij 
cane with other people,” he slid, j 
Users of KIRS employ the system 
as a personal communication net- 
work that can instantaneously 
bring them together with anywhere 
from one person to thousands "of 
peopte. \ ; 

He said that (he most popular [ 
feature of The Source and Cotnij®- ! 
Serve, two U.S. compuier networks j 
with 25,000 and -37,000 business j 


is electronic mail. Herein lies the 
canuqercial future pf hrime iufor- 
reation systems, sca ring to Jftr- 
TirrofL * ‘ ^ 

A lot of c o ipc ake executives 

MB Dot looking al haakf tinman fftQ- 
tirations,” $e warned “They are 

OAlfla i — - .« ■ i«'_ m * 


going to lose their riii fo- 1 
The dcctronic facility h 
"«> One of -'the most jtopolar ser- 

(Omtinaed on Psjp 1<) 
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japan Aims to Split 
Phone Monopoly 


Full Videotex System to Be Launched in U.S. Market 


! (Continued Fran Page 9) 


*1 i-** 





with private industry.” It is doubt- 
ful whether eventual privatization 
wiB greatly benefit foreign suppli- 
ers. Despite m easur es taken o nre 
£981 to open Nil's shopping list 
to foreign firms, such purchases to- 
jt alon ly $46 million, or 2 percent of 
N i l’s annual buying. 

•- NTT buys from a tight “family” 
of about 300 Japanese suppliers, of 
whom the biggest are NEC Fu- 
jitsu, Hitachi, Sumitomo, Old and 
I Fuxukawa Electric. Orders are allo- 
> cated in a fashion that foreigners 
i say writs, the companies' pricing 
1 and production, wnu c the join 4 re- 
: search done by NTT with the com- 
i panics Would violate U.S. antitrust 
■ laws, ■■ 


gets huqwd together with less suc- 
cessful government bodies and 
public corporations. One of the 
benefits of its public status should 
be exemption from tax, but because 
of its success and the government’s 
indebtedness, NTT most pay a 
heavy levy on its profits. 

likewise a private company sees 
a retu rn on effort in profit. But 
NTT’s “bonus" for investment is 
determined by the performance of 
other public corporations, accord- 
ing to Mr. NishiL “What we have 
done in the past 30 years is to 
combine the bad parts of the bu- 
reaucracy and private industry,” be 
said. 


(Continued From Preceding Page) 

voice caning By developing a system that allows customers to look up 
all sorts of information — news, sports, weather, financial data — 


offered by a variety of suppliers and available through a low-priced 
borne terminal, British Telecom hoped to build an ancillary service 
that would keep the phone lines profitably buzzing. But, after four 
years, Prestd has about 35,000 customers, many of whan use Prestd 
as an efficient time-sharing system to reach into specialized data 


transactional services. Citibank, Chase Rank, 

Manufacturers Hanover and many others are developing electronic 
home banking services as part of their efforts to eliminate paper 
processing ana speed up the financial Goal Banking consortiums 
have teamed with Kmght-Ridder, Times Mirror ami other UJ5. 
videotex operators to make home banking am integral part of videotex, 
systems. 


The British experience has offered valuable lessons to UJS. and 
other videotex developers. The latest videotex projects include a 
heavy em phasis on. private videotex systems, intended to offer simple 
computer services within companies or as a sales tool to allow firms to 
communicate with cust o mers. 

For example, automotive companies are using videotex systems to 
let dealers know what cars are available with what options; British 
Leyiand is »«nng such a system in England, Buick is testing a similar 
service in the United States, and travel agents are using videotex to 
book tours through large vacation packagers. 

The other new twist in videotex development is the emphasis on 


American Express, which has been an active participant in Britain's 
Prestd system, is preparing financial and other services far U.S. 
videotex systems. Some brokerage bouses are rfr»rigning videotex 
financial services. 


Merchandisers — especially mail order companies — are another 
important component of videotex projects. In West Germany, compa- 
nies like Queue and Otto have successfully found ways to sell 
merchandise through on-line ordering systems on KMnehin p text.. 

The rapid upheaval in the microcomputer world has affected the 
direction of the videotex indusuy. Sophisticated microcomputer net- 
works with enhanced graphics and truly interactive services are easily 
mistaken for what is now called videotex. Furthermore, (he dramatic 


drop in prices of home computers and telephone connecters, called 
modems, is having an effect an videotex development 

Videotex terminals, with their high resolution graphics capacity, 
now cost S600 and more in the United States — far above the price of 
off-the-shelf home computers. Indeed, many e xp erts now foresee a 
natural overlap of videotex hardware with home computers, with 
appropriate videotex, circuit boards being inotariM in microcomput- 
ers. Apple. IBM and others are already wor king in that direction. 

This overlap between futuristic videotex service and today's home 
computer activity surfaces in current Bri tish systems such as Micron et 
800 and Homcfmk. Both systems use standard microcomputers, 
equipped with special software, to give users access to the Prestd data 
base and to videotex home banking services. The hybrid system has 
helped expand the Prestel audience significantly. 

Technical standards for videotex systems are in fivxx. Incompatible 
formats have been developed in France, En gland t Canada and Japan. 
And despite efforts by units of the International Telecommunications 
Union (especially its international consultative committee on tele- 
phone and telegraph), it appears that problems will linger. 


. One of the big problems for for- 
;.rign /telecommunication firms is 


Hat mar products must be com- 
patible with Japanese networks. 


ipatime with Japanese networks, . 

Motorola’s . much-vaunted 
; breakthrough in 1982 to supply 
; 45jDQ 0 pocket pagers to NTT, 
■ worth $9 million, ram* onhr after 
Jyears of work. Because NTT’s lech- 
impal' requirements 'were different 
jftom anyone dse’s, .the order was 
, custom-made and cost Motorola a 
■s mall fortune. "We just wanted lo 
'show we could do it,” a sernar Mo- 
torola executive said. 

One area where NiT is at least 
moving in step with other national 
telecom services' (such as British 
Telecom) is “value added net- 
works." Private companies have al- 
ready' been licensed to Marti to 
third parties the circuits they rent 
from NTT to transmit data, and 

during »1ii» cwciim of parKamen t a 
bill win be submitted to do the 
-same for voice. The “retailer” buys 
bulk circuits from NIT ana then 
makes a profit by “enhancing” the 
circuits with added functions, such 
as speed, code or protocol convex 
sons. Several companies are al- 
... ■‘ready making inroads in allowing 
-^otherwise incompatible computers 
jHnd terminals to communicate with 
each other. 

Another monopoly right that 
: was lost recently was to supply the 
first telephone to Japanese homes 
and offices. Any approved supplier 
."’will do. Japanese enstomers can 
*= now choose from a variety of dif- 
ferent telephone equi p ment, often 
-'’advertised an televirion. Cable TV 
■ . companies have also been given the 
• lgreen'fight to carry other services 
such as two-way videotex.' 

One of -rive major complaints of 
■•NTTisthatasapubEcoompanyit 
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As an example, he died the case 
of the “key phone," for which there 
is a big demand in Japan. NTT has 
a new key phone that is better and 
cheaper than the present one. “Of 
course people would like to replace 
their old one with a new one," he 
said. “However, NTT rents the 
telephones on the basis of cost 
accounting and the life cycle of the 
hardware, taking into consider- 
ation tire rare of mtercst So we face 
the problem that if people return 
tire phone when only one half of its 
life cycle is used, we lose money. 
Private industry in the United 
States or Canada can recover the 
cost by increasing (he charge for 
the new telephone." 

The epitome of NTTs new tech- 
nology is the INS project, which 
would entail spending 20 trillion 
yen to 30 trillion yen in the laying 
of optical fibers throughout Japan 
to carry digital “bit based” tele- 
communications. The backbone of 
the Japanese project — a trank 


Private Companies Rush to Acquire Cable Licenses in Japan 


By Jack Burton 

TOKYO — Despite Japan’s reputation in the fore- 
front of video technology, the coon try still lags at least 
a decade behind the United Stales in setting up large- 
scale cable TV systems in major cities. Flans are now 
afoot to change that. 

. Cable TV has existed in Japan for almost 30 years, 
but it has been used mostly to transmit regular televi- 
sion programs to urban and rural areas that suffer 
from poor reception, such as city neighborhoods sur- 
rounded by skyscrapers or villages m the country’s 
mountainous interior. 

The Ministry of Posts and Telecommunications, 
which regulates all broadcasting in Japan, has main- 
tained tight control over the expansion of cable ser- 


Cable Network, backed by the advertising agency of 
Hakuhodo; Mitsui and Co., the trading house; To- 
kyo’s Odakyu electric railway fine and more recently 
Viacom, the U.S- cable company. ICN initially sought 
a license for the affl uent suburban community of 
Machida Gty in the southwestern part of the Tokyo 
metropolitan area and plans to set up a network of fiW 


more stations in other parts of the country. 
Two commuter railway companies, Seibu 


vices, particularly two-way “interactive" cable. 
Until the recently announced deregulation o 


the Japanese project — a trank 
optical fiber fine from Fukuoka in 
the southern Kyushu island to Sap- 


the southern Kyushu island to Sap- 
poro in northern Hokkaido — is 
already approaching completion. 


Optical fibers, in winch Japan 
claims to be already the world’s 


biggest producer, can carry not 
only thousan ds of phone fines in 
one sin gle strand but also facsimile, 
computer data and various view 
data, such as NTTs '/Captain” sys- 
tem for home banking and shop- 
ping. 

“If I may add a little to the 
dream of NTT, today the cost of 
optical fiber per meter is about 10 
times that of copper cable,” Mr. 
NIshii said. “However, if we can 
reduce the cost to where it is only 
two or three times more expensive, 
it is possible we might start intro- 
ducing optical fibers to every 
household. That day will probably 
came within about 10 years.” 


Until the recently announced deregulation of Nip- 
pon Telegraph and Telephone, two-way cable, which 
off ere everything from selective pay programming to 
electronic shopping in the home, posed a threat to the 
government-run communications monopoly. The ca- 
ble restrictions were enthusiastically supported by 
commercial broadcasters, who viewed two-way cable 
as a potential rival 

In addition, the ministry wanted to curtail cable 
until the technology was developed domestically to 
operate advanced two-way cable systems that could 
rdy on optical fibers and satriKles. The telecommuni- 
cations ministry the Ministry of International 
Trade and Industry actively fostered this technology 
by sponsoring two pilot projects in the Tokyo and 
Osaka areas. 

Based on the projects’ ti-rTmiml success as wcD as 
the government’s apparent commitment to deregulate 
NTT, the tdecommunications ministry aimnimemf in 
late May that it would approve applications for two- 
way cable services under private operation. The minis- 
try officially recognized one-way cable service in 1 972. 

Because the license grants the holder exclusive ac- 
cess to a designated territory, private companies, in 
anticipation of the ministry’s decision, had already 
begun to submit applications for cable operations 
even before the ministry announced the new policy. 
C laim staking was particularly active for the Tokyo 
area, considered potentially the most profitable mar- 
ket in Japan. First last December was International 


Two commuter railway companies, Seibu and To- 
kyu, also announced plans to construct cable net- 
works. By stringing optical fiber cables along their 
electric railway pedes or laying the more conventional 
coaxial cable hues through the communications ducts 
along the rail bed, they could avoid protracted negoti- 
ations with local authorities in gaining right of way 
permission for the system’s installation. 

Another attractive feature about cable for the rail- 
road companies is that it could boost business for the 
department stores, supermarkets and real estate com- 
panies that they also own. And the companies have a 
ready-made audience far cable because of the housing 
projects they have developed along their railroad lines. 
Tokyu, for example, is bating mi acquiring a number 
of subscribers from among the 10&Q00 persons 
housed in its large complex outside Tokyo. 

The Marubeni trading bouse has more ambitious 
plans to tie op with local partners in at least nine nugor 
cities to operate cable networks. For example, Maru- 
beni is planning to form a partnership with the Uny 
supermarket chain and the Chnnichi newspaper com- 
pany in Nagoya, Japan's fourth-laigest city. “We hope 
to eventually get 500,000 subscribers nationally, which 
wifi be enough to support satellite broadcasting,” 
Osarmi Masada, a Marubeni spokesman, said. 

Other companies considering cable operations in- 
clude newspapers, who hope to conduct computerized 
transmission of news copy, and major supomarkels 
and department stores, which are interested in selling 
consumer goods through the two-way system. 

Their participation, however, could be ultimately 
eclipsed by the country’s power companies, which 
possess the most extensive collection of utility poles in 
the country and thus can reach more households than 
the railroad companies, for example. Tokyo electric 
power has already said it is considering setting up a 
cable subsidiary to take advantage of its existing 
power supply network. 


Even government agencies are likely to play a role in 
cable operations. Like the electric power industry, 
such state groups as NTT, Japan National Railways 
and the Japan Highway Public Corporation have 
extensive rights of way that would be needed if nation- 
wide cable systems are ever constructed. NTT has 
already granted cable stations permission to lease the 
agency’s circuits for broadcasts. 

If these plans reach fruition, cable networks should 
be available to urban households by the mid-1980s. 
While 3J million households, about 10 percent of 
Japan’s homes, now are wired to a cable system, the 
number is expected to grow to 5 miFi on by 1986 and 
10 million by 1990. 

But several major obstacles lie in the path. 


Although it is cheaper on a per-capita basis to 
install cable systems m Japan than in the United 


that most cable companies are planning to charge will 
not cover the cost of the projects, they must rely on an 
average monthly service charge of 1 ,500 to 2,000 yen 
and advertising revenues to recover their investment 
as well as support operation costs. That means at least 
several years in the red for most cable operators. 

And a big question mark banging over the future of 
cable is whether enough subscribers will sign up to 
make such ventures profitable. Japanese households 
already pay a monthly fee of 1,000 yen to support the 
two state-run NHK channels, and viewers m such 
metropolitan areas as Tokyo have six other commeri- 
rial stations to choose from as well The program 
quality is good enough to make the Japanese the most 
avid TV watchers in the world. 


States or Europe because of Japan’s high population 
(tensity, the amount of investment needed is sul large. 
Local banks, newspapers and retailers, who stand to 
reap the biggest benefits from community cable ser- 
vice, cannot afford to support die cost alone, which is 
why they have agreed to cooperate ^ with large corpora- 
tions that have the capital 

ICN, for example, estimates (hat it will cost 5 billion 
yen to lay coaxial cable lines, baild a t ransmissi on 
station, buy programming and operate the Machida 
Gty network during its first three years. Marubeni 
projects that it could cost as much as 10 trillion yen to 
wire 50,000 Nagoya homes, the minim u m needed to 
make the system profitable. A cable network reaching 
all 2 milli on households in Tokyo would cost more 
than 175 b3HoQ yen, according to an advisory commit- 
tee at the Telecommunications Ministry. 

One way to spread around the costs would be to 
fr anchis e operations. But the ministry has barred this 
for the time being. Although it gave tax breaks to 
encourage cable, it stipulated that all cable companies 
must be regional in scope and that they cannot sell 
information services to other cable networks under 
different licensees. The ministry also prohibited the 
consolidation of able systems, which at present num- 
ber 31,000 for one-way cable networks. The restric- 
tions are believed to be designed to protect the inter- 
ests of commerical broadcasters, who fear the 
competition from national cable networks. 

Since the ingtallminn fee of 40,000 to 50,000 yen 


Cable operators must find prog ramming enticing 
enough to persuade viewers to spend more money to 
watch pay TV as well as break housewives of the habit 
of shopping twice a day in the neighborhood so they 
rely more on electronic shopping. Tokyo, for example, 
experimented with cable programming at one of its 
housing projects in 1 972 but found that residents were 
not wilting to pay for the service. 

To help fill the void created by 10 to 30 channel 
cable systems, Marubeni last spring set up a joint 
company with Hakuhodo and Tohoku Shinsha, an 
importer of foreign films, to serve as wholesalers of 
video programs. The company plans to supply five 
broadcasts of sports and cultural events, foreign films 
and television programs as well as special films made 
in cooperation with domestic film production 
companies. 

But regular television is not cable's only competi- 
tion. NHK at the be ginning of October started teletext 
broadcasts, which supplies the same sort of news and 
service information that cable plans to offer. Direct 
satellite broadcasts are also looming on the horizon, 
with an expected start-up date of 1989. 

While the risk for cable operators is considerable, it 
fr less ro for tbedectmnics industry. Even if cable fails 
to make a considerable foothold in Japan, electronics 
firms can continue to sell cable equipment overseas. 
Toshiba, for example, recently developed a new cable 
equipment in cooperation with U.S. television and 
communications for use in the United States as well as 
Japan. 
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The widest horizons of technology. 

FROM THE HEART OF MAN 
TO THE HEART OF SPACE. . • 
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COMMUNICATIONS TECHNOLOGY 


Publishers Moving Data Processing Books Up Front 



Stacey's bookstore in Palo Alto, California. 


By Bob Kucstcrman 

The AmdaleJ Pros 

SALT LAKE CllY, Utah — From a few vol- 
umes about data processing bidden on shelves 
between calculus and dtffraenfial equations, com- 
puter books havedSvdoped into one of the hottest 
items in the U.S. book business. 

Piggybacked to the sales of small computers for 
home and business use, boo*? about Apples and 
Commodores, Bask and Pascal are makin g for- 
tunes for small publishers. 

Sam Weller, owner of Zion Bode Store in Salt 
Lake City, Utah, for instance, moved computer 
books from the back shelves to the front of the 
store last spring, after two years of rising sales. 
They occupy eight shelves and account for about 5 
percent of sales, he said. 

B. Dalton Bookseller, a leading U.S. chain, said 
its outlets stock 500 titles of computer books. 

Walden books, another big chain, said h has 
stocked computer books for about five years. “We 
had gpod sates last year, and we'll triple them this 
year,” said Mi chad Meyer, director of merchan- 
dise buying for the chain, based in Stamford, 
Connecticut. 

Computer books mil account for about 3 per- 
cent of Waldenbooks’ sales, which is almost equal 
to sales of cookbooks, Mr. Meyer said. “Cook- 
books are a very substantial part of our business,” 
he said. 

One publishing executive recently estimated 
that 2,400 computer books were in print and that 
most of them had been published in the past 18 
months. 

Mr. Weller said people who used computers as a 
hobby had started the increase in sales of computer 
books, but businesses are buying bocks now. 

Joseph Esposito, director of computer publish- 
ing for New American Library in New York, 
traced the growth in the computer book market. 


First, he said, “hackers,” a term for computer 
enthusiasts, bought books. Then business people 
began studying word processing. Now, Mr. Espo- 
sito said, people interested in the computer as 
entertainment wiU begin buying books. “This gen* 
eration sees the computer as a part of life, as an 
appliance like a Cmsinart, telephone, television 
and air conditioning,” he said. 

Computer books are said to have passed through 
both the dry, technical phase and the erverfy hu- 
morous one that was designed to appeal to begin- 
ner. 

“The assumption was everyone was scared to 
death of nncrotechnology, and you had to crack 
jokes,” Mr. Esposito said. “We've largely gotten 
beyond that.” 

New American Library wlD aim 20 titles at the 
mass market by Jan. 1, 1983, and up to 40 some- 
time in 1984, he said. Orders “are exceeding sales 
projections — and that almost never happens,” 
Mr. Esposito said. 

New American Library’s sales strategy includes 
corraling its own stable of authors, such as Mike 
Cane, whose “Computer Phone Book” being pub- 
lished this year will provide a guide of computer 
networks. 

The publisher also is reaching agreement with 
the Waite Group of San Rafael, California, to' 
market through bookstores more sophisticated 
books, mostly dealing with programming. 

New American Library will market with dilith- 
ium Press of Beaverton, Oregon, 14 books de- 
signed largely for the novice to the mass audience 
m outlets from bookstores to supermarkets. 

Mr. Meyer said the dUithmm Press agreement 
pointed to a trend to less expensive books. At 
present, he said, novels — both paperback and 
hardback — average $6.50 white computer books 
average $17. 


Satellite Telephone Systei 
A Quantum Leap for India 


. By Kim Gordon-Bates 

NEW D ELHI — What India’s first multinational 
satellite, INSAT-IB, begins to relay intercity phone 
calls from one end of the subcontinent to the other, 
telecommunications in India will have undergone a 
major revolution. 

The Indian government has embarked on a major 
program to improve telecommunications, especially 
the telephone system. Telephone density is fewer than 
three instruments for every 1.000 inhabitants, one of 
the world's lowest The system dates from 1948, when 
the British company Automatic Telephone & Equip- 
ment (ATE), a forerunner of the Plessey group, won a 
contract to introduce the new nation's first indigenous 
telephone network. ATE gave India the Strowger 
system, winch relied purely on mechanical principles, 
the system, which is now outmoded, stiD constitutes 
the core of India's telephone operations. Later, in the 
1960s, BTM, the Belgian affiliate of HT, in stalled the 
Crossbar system. 

AD tins, however, is bdng changed. Funds have 
been allocated to all the pnbHo-secfar agencies dealing 
with telecommunications. The Department of Elec- 
tronics, winch acts as an advisory body to all the 
ministries seeking to acquire electronic know-how 
from abroad, been issuing muhimflHaa-dQllar 
tenders to “ensure the development of a self-reliant 
telecommunications industry." 

The Department of Posts and Telegraphs at the 
Minis try of Communications has been granted its 
largest budget ever, $3 bflKon, to improve die coun- 
try’s basic telecommunicatio ns infrastructure for (he 
current five-year plan, ending in 1985. Meanwhile, the 
country’s mam telephone equipment manufacturer, 



i nnian i etepitOiic muiuum. — - — ■ — erv ~ 

access to public funds to attract “advanced proven 
technology” from the industrialized natKffls. f 
AccoUbg to K.R. Nayar, director of the Telephone 
Research Center, the research and development arm 
of the Department of Posts and Telegraph, ^he mam 
problem we have to overcome is the inadequate level 
of indigenous production.” . - 

India has been successfully manufacturing switch- 
ing equipment of the Strowger and Crossbar types, 
and microwave transmissHm equipment, pri- 
vate automatic exchanges (PAX), electronic PAXs ana 
electronic private automatic branch exchanges 
(EPABX). These are mostly produced by HTs Palghat 
plant. 

Established in 1976, Palghat quickly found itself in, 
ruvtitirm of nroduriux more exchanges 


♦Vi .in the country could absorb. To avoid a telephone 
exchange glut, the gcrvermneiU was forced to liberalize 
its purchasing procedures and allow direct 

consumer-producer outlets free of bureaucratic 
ooutroL ■ 

ITI is about to rig n a major contract with CIT- 
Alcard, the French tdecomnnmications multination- 
al, in a deal that involves a $35-m3Iioninyestmeit for 
the manufacture of dic* f "t trunk automatic exchanges 
(DTAX), at a rate of 150,000 lines a year. 

Part of the challenge so far has been to bridge the 


IKODOIOgy gap UWWGW1 ms 

more technologically advanced systems. Unfortunate- 
ly, this has not been easy. Policy decisions have fre- 
quently been plagued by intergovernmental rivalry 

(Continued on Page 16) 


Across Asia, Communications Have Highs, Lows 


By Dinah Lee 

HONG KONG — Recently a 
Hong Kong customer complained 
to the local telephone cofnpany 
that despite much regular publicity 
given to the expansion of direct 
dialing services, he was still unable 
to dial directly to his home in India. 
“We bad to diplomatically explain 
that it wasn't Hong Konj^s fault,” 
a Hong Kong telephone company 
executive said. “India just doesn't 
have the equipment." 

The customer’s dilemma points 
up the enormous gap in communi- 
cation technology existing through- 
out a region well known to have 
unrivaled growth potential Com- 
puters and telecommunications are 
among Asia's fastest growing in- 
dustries. Hong Kong, with its well- 
developed international financial 
community, is cm a par with Lon- 
don and New York in replacing the 
telephone and telex with high- 
speed data transmission systems. 


They offer contact with overseas 
offices at less cost than telephone 
or telex while mang the same tele- 
phone, telex and satellite channels. 

But while Hong Kong is moving 
toward data transmission at the 
speed of light, long-distance callers 
in neighboring Malaysia, Indonesia 
or the Philippines are still kept 
waiting for hours. 

It shouldn’t seem strange, how- 
ever, (hat some of the most modern 
systems are in increasing use in 
Asia, where developing countries 
can buy the latest and best equip- 
ment available. According to the 
assistant general manager, finance, 
of the Hongkong Telephone Com- 
pany, Brian Kennedy. Hoag Kong 
had until recently the world’s larg- 
est urban optical fiber network, 
through which data can be trans- 
mitted by phone. The network ex- 
tends 3,0W fiber-kilometers and 
has 13 exchanges. This distinction 
was erased with the recent purchase 


of a larger system by Buenos Aires. 
“In two or three years’ time our 
fiber optics network will be the 
equivalent of telephone lines,” Mr. 
Kennedy said. 

By 1982, the telephone network 
here covered nearly 2 million tele- 
phones, of which nearly a quarter 
were business lines, in a territory 
with more than S3 million people. 
In 1982, Hong Kong used 85.2 mil- 
lion minutes of telex time. Mr. 
Kennedy said he expected growth 
in demand for data transmission to 
be 10 percent to 15 percent a year. 

It was not so long ago that most 
hotels, shops and even sidewalk 
fast-food counters had a telephone 
sitting on a shelf for the free use of 
any passer-by. Although this is still 
common, pay phones are increas- 
ingly becoming the order of the 
day. Subscribers to international 
direct dialling number 100.000. 
with the service reaching 100 coun- 
tries — if not yet India, everywhere 


from Abu Dhabi to Macao. The 
fastest-growing route is to China. 
After much negotiation, direct dial- 
ing to Gangtkmg. China’s south- 
ernmost province, was started this 
year, and other Chinese provincial 
capitals are expected to follow. 

But the real competition and ex- 
citement is at the upper end of the 
market where the Hongkong Tele- 
phone Company and its rival. Ca- 
ble and Wireless (HK) Ltd., which 
runs the city's telex and telegram 
services, are fighting to persuade 
the business community of the rela- 
tive merits of their data transmis- 
sion services. 

In 1981, the Telephone Compa- 
ny jointly developed with Arga- 
mon, in Tel Aviv, the software for 
the Dale! Message Services; which 
began operation in December, 
1982. after a year’s delay caused in 
part by objections from Cable and 
Wireless. The message service of- 
fers data transmission to London, 
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British Aerospace is prime contractor for 
OLYMPUS family, the most powerful communi- 
cations satellites yet. the first of which will be 
launched for the European Space Agency in 19S6. 
British Aerospace is now wet; established as 
a world leader in the design, development and 
supply of communications satellites and their 
equipments. Apart from the prime contractor 
role in the ECS and MARECS programmes. 
British Aerospace is also supplying SKYiY'ET 4 
communications satellites for the United 
Kingdom Armed Forces and UNISAT satellites 
for the direct broadcast of two TV programmes to 
British homes from 1986 onwards. The company 
has also played increasingly Important roles in 
Intelsat programmes and is currently the principal 
subcontractor for the Intelsat VI series of • 
satellites. 
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New York, Los Angeles, Tel Aviv 
and Sooth Africa, with the use of a 
telephone, a “modem” (a box mod- 
ifying the telephone to a word pro- 
cessor), and the Telephone Compa- 
ny's main computer. 

With a “packet switching ser- 
vice,” this system speeds already 
prepared data messages from the 
large computer of a telephone or 
tetex company to a corresponding 
computer at the destination and 
then passes the message to the sub- 
scriber. “People aren't concerned 
about the cost initiall y.” Mr. Ken- 
nedy said, “but once they’ve got the 
system they look for ways to reduce 
costs." 

Using the telephone system and 
almost any variety of microproces- 
sor, a subscriber to Date! Message 
Services pays rates that are 20 per- 
cent to 25 percent cheaper than 
telex to the United States and Brit- 
ain. For secretaries at a desk, the 
main attraction is that a word pro- 
cessor can be used for preparing 
messages rather than a special telex 
machine . 

The Hongkong Telephone Com- 
pany said that precisely because its 
service requires no separate “dedi- 
cated network of Hues” but uses 
amply the ordinary telephone sys- 
tem, it threatens the telex market. 
In Japan, both Kokusai Den-shin 
Den way and Nippon Telephone 
and Telegraph are, not surprising- 
ly, very protective of their respec- 
tive monopolies. The message ser- 
vice in Hong Kong is available to 
“pirates” in Taiwan who subscribe 
and receive their messages in Hong 
Kong’s computer and can call in 
from Taiwan. According to one lo- 
cal report, Hongkong Telephone 
has said that it hopes to take 40 
percent of the outward internation- 
al telex business from Hong Kong 
in the next few years. Literally only 
a block away, Cable and Wireless 
has its own new system called Dial- 
corn. which began operation in 
September. 

This system is operated by the 
Hong Kang company under license 
to Dialcom in the United States 
and is similar to British Telecom's 
Gold system and Australia's Mi- 
nerva. Jim Carman, Asia-Pacific 
sates manager for Cable and Wire- 
less, said that a system using tele- 
phone lines was vulnerable to the 
corruptions caused by bad lines, 
while Dialcom eliminates depen- 
dence on local telephone exchanges 
altogether. Unlike Da tel Message 
Sendees, which is a “store and for- 
ward” system. Dialcom is called a 
“store and receive” system, also 
known as “electronic maxL” 

“Electronic mailboxes” are pri- 
vate — only a password can open 
and retrieve information. 

Although the telex system is not 
connected to the Dialcom system, 
the telex machine can be adapted 
to talk to Dialcom. 

The registration fee of 600 Hong 
Kong dollars puts the system in the 
range of the smaller business user 
who then pays 80 Hong Kong cents 
per minute of Dialcom transmis- 
sion time. 

According to Michael Lee, cus- 
tomer support manager, there are 
already 3,000 to 4,000 customers in 
the United Kingdom and 42,000 in 
North America. 

He said that in a city like Hong 
Kong, where a large number of 
companies already have their own 
hardware, Dialcom uses a “mail- 
box,” which the companies then 
can call from any terminal at home 
or in the office. 

None of the big telecommunica- 
tions co mp anies has pushed its pro- 
gram to transmit ideographs as fast 
as one might think in a region 
where Cantonese and Mandarin 
Chinese and Japanese are domi- 
nant languages. 

Because of the complexities of 
transmitting Asian lan guages with 
a keyboard, the Japanese market 
for facsimile transmission has 
grown faster than any other side of 
the new industry there, even 
though facsimile messages cannot 
be edited or “paefceted” at high 
speed 
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Satellite transmission and reception systems wiU upgrade India’s tfffephonesystem. 


A Major Financier 
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CAISSE NATIONALE 
DES 

TELECOMMUNICATIONS 

Finances French 
Telecommunications 


The Caisse Nationale des Telecommunications, CNT is a 
national agency of the Republic of France. • 

The purpose of the CNT is to make available to the budget of 
the PTT funds needed to pursue further investments in 
telecommunications. •• 

The CNT both issues loans and invests in companies whose ■ 
exclusive purpose is financing of Telecommunications. 

The CNT is currently active in the major domestic and 
international financial markets for public bond issues and 
syndicated and non-syndicated bank loans. Throughout the 
year, the CNT issued commercial paper on the United States 
market. 

The CNT has played an essential role in the investments of the 
Telecommunications branch of the French P.T.T. since 1974 
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By Patrick Smith 

— ^igeria is the most populous and the richest 
ptfack Africa, put its economic development is seriously 
^inadequate telecommunications. 

More tf»nl 80,000 tdephone fines and 12,000 tele* lines are duo to be 
I m service by the end of this year. Nigeria’s «eoT*Hnig planners estimate 
■.that before 1985 the country will have 2^5 im*g per thousand 

inhabitants. 

F . The Ivory Coast and Zimbabwe lave more than one telephone line per 
[hundred inhabitants. 

j - Nigerian officials at the govemmem-owned Post and Tdecorornimica- 
; tjons Department said that tmjilre these countries whose tdecomnnmica- 
tions have to sendee one major city and two or lhreeother urban centers, 
Nigeria has a population of more than 80 nrilfian people whh the present 
capital at Lagos, the new federal capital being bum at Abuja and 19 state 
capitals. In addition there are more than 800 urban centers. 

Africa has one percent of the wold’s telephone population. But, 
telecommunications is no longer seen as a luxury in Africa; it is seen as an 
instrument of development. Experience has shown that telecommunica- 
tions can help basic re so ur ce s such as transport, roads and water to be 
used more efficiently. As transport costs have shot up, gov er nm ents have 
looked for savings In the lector wfa* dpwlnpnvntc 

such as digital switching and satellites have actually brought costs down 
in the long term. 

One major problem has been the muftiplirity of contractors operating 
in the country. A spokesman for the telecornnumicatinns department said 
28 different telecommunications contractors are operating in Nigeria, but 
the government plans to art this down to about six or seven comp anies in 
an attempt to standardize equipment used in the country. ITT Nigeria, 
the biggest tel e c ommuni catio ns company in the country, is btrikfiog a 
factory to prodnee a wide range of teteoonmmiricatioiis equipment. 

Officials at the Post and Tdecomrmnrications Department said that 
.past efforts to improve the telecommunications network put too much 
investment in telephone switching equi pmen t exchang es and not 
enoug h in the ex ternal Hne plants and t ransmission (trunk) mne facilities. 

To rectify this, they contracted GEC to refurbish all the existing 
transmission fines in collaboration with department staff. 

The present government announced plans to install a new transmission 
system, including a coaxial cable system between Lagos and Kaduna — a 
aistanceof more than 800 kfircueters (about 500 miles). This transmission 
line needs 200 repeater stations, some of which are located in the bush 
with no readily available source of power. 

The repeater stations refy on mini-generating stations to power them. It 
is usually the breakdown of one or more of these generators that causes 
breaks in transmission. 

The Ministry of Communications estimates that the new national 
transmission system with its 500 repeater stations win cost more than 
$150 miDion in fud, spare parts and maintenance costs. To save money 
the ministry is investigating the use of solar power for the remaining parts 
of the transmission program. 

Nigeria’s domestic satellite bnflt in 1977 provides for a network radio 
and television service and a «iatinn»l telegram service: 

Government $tu£d> indicate there is sufficient demand from govern- 
ment agencies like the central hanks, customs, security agencies, and the 
commercial banking and media industries and from adjacent African 
crnntrifR to embark on an additional Awiwtir. satellite program. 

Despite the continuing problems of rity-to-dty transmission there has 
been a significant improvement in the telephone system within cities. 

This has been achieved by a massive program for the construction of 
telephone exchanges; in the last four years, 50 exchanges of varying azes 
have been constructed. 

Wade is in progress on 30 more. These will be supplemented by more 
than 35 mobile exchange facilities. 

The bulk of tins work has been undertaken by ITT Nigeria, which acts 
as agent for ITT Crap. One of the biggest exchanges the company has 
constructed recently is at Ibadan. 

It has a modem public switching network with an initial capacity of 
10,000 Unes and a capacity for up to 30,000 lines. The exchange cost more 
■flan S6D mfllioa to build. 

Other companies like Htec (Nigeria), formerly Siemens (Nigeria) and 
Figikura have worked on the major t e l ep hone ex c ha n ge projects. And as 
part of government policy to use made-in-Nigeria products first, Eltec set 
up a cable manufacturing company following the commercial success of 
the Gcrman-Nigerian partnership company, KabehnetaL 

The most tangible improvement in the Nigerian tdecammmrications 
system has hem the improvement in finks with the international telecom- 
munications system. 

Four years ago all international calls had to gp through the operator 
and some had to be booked. 

Since then there has been a 400-percent increase in international calls 
Tnodff from Nigeria but more than 5,000 subscribers have direct dialing 
- facilities to the rest of Africa, Europe and the United Stales. 

The ehwirman of Ni gerian External Pfnmm m iratirwitt Ibrahim Tahir, 
said the telephone company’s turnover increased Cram $74 million in 
■ 1980 to $126 million in 1981 — while profits soared from $7 million to 
$44m31fon. 

He said tire company, conservatively estimated to be worth more than 
. $460 nrilHon, is now looking forward to a turnover of about $650 million 
by 1985-86. 

It operates an earth station at Lanlate in the south, bmlt in 1972, and in 
Kujama in the north, completed this year. 

; Construction of a third station in the east of the country began at 
Eunngu earlier this year. A fourth will be built at Abuja. 


Busy U.S. Magazine Industry Sticks Growing Need for Information 


The Aacaaud Press 

NEW YORK — When David Ahl began pub- 
lishing a magazine to help people make better use 
of schoolroom computers nine years ago, he had 
the field largely to himself. Today, his magazine. 
Creative Computing, competes with more than 130 
personal -computer publications, and new ernes are 
bom every week. 

The rush to market in the United States is so 
frantic that in late July two publications with the 
same name — PC Week — appeared on the news- 
stands the same day. The conflict was resolved 
with computer-quick precision: One publisher 
agreed to buy out the ouer and hired the competi- 
tor’s staff. 

Mr. Ahl said that despite the proliferation of 
computer publications aimed at users of home and 

*man business computers, he finds little has 
rfmnged about why people buy them. “Someone 
new to the field still has the same need for basic 
information. They have to learn the rudiments of 
logically analyzing a problem. They have to know 
about the various components of a computer,” he 
said. 

One industry watcher. International Data Corp. 


of Framingham. Massachusetts, estimates the 
number of 'computers in homes in the United 
States soared from 216,000 in 1980 to 23 million 
by 1 982 and probably will more than double to 
5 .88 million this year. That has triggered a flood of 
magazines with names such as Interface Age, 
Infoworld, CompoKids and Digit. Same cover the 
industry in general- Others concentrate on specific 
products. Some aim for the beginner and others for 
the computer veteran. 

Among the generalists are Byte, Compute!, Mi- 
crocomputing, Personal Computing *nd Popular 
Computing. The more specific magazines indude 
Sync, which deals with Timex-Smdair computers, 
and PC, PC World and Personal Computer Age, 
which cover IBM’s Personal Computer. The Apple 
computer has inspired some of the more cdomil 
magazine names — InGder, Nibble, Peelings II 
and Apple Orchard. 

Still other magazines, such as Softside and Soft- 
line, focus on the programs »hai make computers 
work — the software. The magazines are rooted in 
newsletters that sprang up after the mtroduction of 
minicomputers in the mid-1960s and microcom- 
puters in the mid-1970s. 

.The newsletters frequently were geared to edu- 
cators and were published by the computer makers 


themselves or by professional organizations. Mr. 
Ahl, who mice worked in marketing for a computer 
company, began Creative Computing in 1974 as a 
hobby from the basement of his house in New 
Jersey. With mailing fists from two computer man- 
ufacturers and $600, he prepared and distributed 
about 8,000 copies of the first issue. 

Circu latio n had grown to about 120JXX) when 
the magazine was bought by Ziff-Davis Publishing 
Co. in 1981. Its circulation now is more than 
250,000. The development of the microcomputer 
industry not only spawned a generation of com- 
puter magazines, but also helped change one long- 
running publication's 

Popular Electronics, which had attracted a loyal 
following among hobbyists in 20 years of publica- 
tion, was renamed Computers & Electronics in late 
1981 Its publisher, William David, said circula- 
tion — steady at 400,000 for several years — had 
increased to 575,000 since the title change. 

The pcrsonal-conipnter magazines arc heavy 
with ads, mostly from computer and computer 
software companies. A few of than, such as Byte 
and PC, resemble telephone books at 600 pages 
and more. The magazines generally contain stones 
describing new products and their uses. They com- 
pare the performance of different machines and 


software, answer questions from readers and pro- 
vide programs that can be typed into a computer 
system. But each tries to be different. Mr. Ahl said 
his Creative Computing s pecializes in “in-depth 
evaluations” of equipment and software. 

' Compute!, which operates within the publishing 
division of American Broadcasting Co„ gives the 
home-computer buff programs that can be used on 
a variety of machines, said Gary Ingersoll, its 
president 

Personal Computing, pu bl i s hed by Hayden 
Publishing Co. Inc, is written to answer the ques- 
tion: “What else can I do with my machine?” 
according to the magazine. 

Byte, published by McGraw-Hill Publications 
Co., is ai m ed at sophisticated computer users, 
some of whom may have advanced degrees, said 
the publisher, Gene Simpson. 

But publishing analysts said the number of com- 
puter magazi nes eventually will dwindle, probably 
m step with the widely expected shakeout in the 
industry that spawned them. “Every boom creates 
opportunities,” said Ed Atorino, who follows the 
publishing industry for the investment firm of 
Surilh Barney, Hams, Upham & Co. “Inevitably, 
there wiB be a shakeout as the ad dollars get spread 
pretty thin. How long until then, nobody can 
predict.” 


Six-Year Saudi Arabian Investment Program Is Beginning to Pay Off 


By Robert Bailey 

LONDON — The telecommunications system in 
Saudi Arabia is not yet oo a par with North American 
systems or the best in Europe. But after six years of 
investment at levels that few developing nations could 
even consider, the kingdom is catching up fast. 

Calls can now be dialed direct to about 80 countries. 
A one-mum te call from Jeddah to Washington — 
.which could not even have been attempted a few years 
ago with any certainty of gating through — is now 
made routinely, and at a cost of about $260. 

Almost unlimited funds have permitted the king- 
dom to install the fat*?* in microwave, satellite and 
coaxial-cable technology. These link* proride increas- 
ingly hi gh standards of national and international 
cnmi miTwcaticns for city and rural dwellers in the 
kingdom’s vast deserts and often hostile environment. 

While the cost and effort have been prodigious — 
Saudi Arabia has spent $5.2 billion since it signed the 
Telephone Expansion Project contract in 1977 — the 
investment is proving to be one of the kingdom’s best. 
The number of working telephones has mcreayd from 
160,000 to 800,000 in five years. 

By relying primarily on computer-controlled digital 
technology rather than the conventional analog sys- 
tems, the Saudis have obtained a vast increase in 
switching capacity, and a system that is compact and 
reliable — important trails in a developing country 
short on skilled manpower. 

This ongoing investment has done much to improve 
the kingdom’s infrastructure, adding to the rapid 
growth of commerce and industry. And there is to be 
no letup in spending, despite declining ofl revenues. 
The national budget allocates $1.84 billion to be spent 
on telecommunications capital projects in the current 
financial year. And the armed forces are to spend 


'There is to be no letup in spending , despite 
dedining oil revenues. The national budget 
allocates $1.84' billion to be spent on 
telecommunications capital projects in the current 
financial year. And the armed forces are to spend 
almost as much to improve their own 
communications facilities. 9 


almost as much to improve their own w wnmnniwitinn c 

facilities. 

The National Guard, for e xample , will have a na- 
tionwide microwave communications system under a 
$700-m31ioQ contract being coordinated by Cable & 
Wireless of Britain. 

Along with its major push to develop internal com- 
munications, Saudi Arabia has joined with its Arab 
neighbors in an effort to develop regional satellite 
c ommunica ti ons 

The kingdom is the majority partner in the project 
by Arab Satellite Ownmimiffaifinaw Organization, or 
Arabsat, to provide telecommunications services 
among Arab Leagne countries, using two satellites 
bring built by Fred Aerospace & Communications 
and Aerospatiale of France. 

The satellites are scheduled to be launched in the 
second half of 1984 by the European Space Agency’s 
Ariane-3 rocket and the National Aeronautics and 
Space Administration's space shuttle. The Arabsat 
system re pr e s e nts the Arab world’s most ambitious 
attempt at technical cooperation. It will provide tele- 


phone and data transmission services and a television 
channel that, for the first time ^ill offer ***■*•« ti/mn] 
television programs throughout the region. 

Ground receiving stations are now being construct- 
ed. The mam tracking and control station is being 
built in Riyadh by Nippon Electric Co. Saudi Arabia 
is also likely to play a leading role in a proposed 
Islami c Telecommunication Union. 

But the kingdom’s greatest ampharis is on its own 
development plans. These call for an increase in in- 
stalled switching capacity from the present 1.1 million 
lines to 225 namcn lines by 1990. Most of the work is 
ex p ected to go to the original consortium of Philips of 
the Netherlands and L-M. Ericsson of Sweden. The 
two companies have moaned more than 200 analog 
and digital exchanges, with connections to operational 
centers in Riyadh, Jeddah, Dammam and Taif. The 
computerized control center is based in Riyadh. 

Italy’s Sirti, through a local company called Saudi 
Arabian Telecommunications Co., known as Sartelco, 
has supplied the key coaxial cable transmission ele- 
ment in the Saudi network. The cable stretches across 


the kingdom, from Dammam to Taif. In September, 
Sartelco signed a contract worth $290 mflfion to install 
an additional 2^00-kiIometer ( 1 ,550-mile) cable link 
from Riyadh to Tabuk via J eddah 

Microwave is the other principal transmission 
method. Western Electric of the United States in 1979 
provided the initial 10,000-kilometer microwave net- 
work, involving 300 towers. In August 1982, American 
Telephone & Telegraph Co., the parent company of 
Western Electric, was awarded a $ 378-nnDion contract 
to expand the microwave system by almost doubling 
the number of voice circuits, now at 70,000. The 
enhanced system is designed to provide direct dialing 
to remote areas, including the Sharouranrilitary center 
in the Rnb al- Khali desert. 

The aril network will become more sophisticated 
with the completion by Philips and Ericsson of a 
national automatic telephone system. The work, due 
to be completed in 1985, involves the provision of 
18,000 mobile telephones and 48 base stations, to 
serve 32 cities and towns as well as the Jeddah-Medina 
and Jeddah-Mecca road networks. The operation uses 
the Nordic Mobile Telephone system, which allows 
subscribers to make domestic and in ternational calls 
from their cars. 

Bell Canada Enterprises has managed the Fhilips- 
Ericsson system since 1977. This year it extended its 
arrangement with the Saudis for five years in a con- 
tract worth $13 billion. 

Eventually die Saudis are expected to nMtme the 
operation and management of their system, and prob- 
ably will turn it ova to the private sector. Alawi 
Darwish Kayyal, the minister of posts, triumphs and 
telephones, reportedly plans to transform Saudi Trie- 
phone into an independently registered corporation 
by 1985. 


Rules of Global Communications Change, Leaving Legal Uncertainties 


(Confined From Page 10) 
the use of non-Intebai satellite fa- 
cilities for international “public 
telecommunications service” with- 
out prior coordination with Intelsat 
to ensure the technical compatibil- 
ity of such facilities whh the Intel- 
sat space segment, and it states that 
such use of alternative facilities will 
not cause “economic harm” to the 
Intelsat system. To date, Intelsat 
has concurred in the use of private- 
ly owned domestic UJS. satdfitts to 
provide television service from the 
United States to such neighboring 
countries as Canada, Bermuda and 
various Caribbean and Central 
American countries. 

Since the resource of outer space 
is irreplaceable for efficient low- 
cost communication, it is only a 
matter of time before dispute set- 
tlement techniques and procedures 
will be extensively rebed upon to 


resolve conflicts. This wfll be true 
even with the existence of extensive 
satellite insurance, where the issue 
will be the interpretation of the 
policy language in the context of 
the state of the technology. 

Extensive treaty law may be de- 
veloped. The General Assembly of 
the United Nations recently adopt- 
ed a resolution prohibiting trans- 
border direct broadcast satellite 
transmissions to the households of 
a receiving country without the 
government's prior consent The 
resolution, which was backed by 
the Soviet Union and Third World 
countries, represents a substantial 
restriction on international televi- 
sion programming and could have 
particular impact cm the emergence 
of DBS as an applied technology in 
Europe, given the likelihood of 
“spillover” of transmissions in So- 
viet-bloc states. 


The action of the General As- 
sembly will serve to reinforce for 
LheUnited States and other techno- 
logically advanced countries what 
they perceive as a politicizing of the 
proceedings of the International 

Telecommunications Union (ITU), 
the specialized UN agency respon- 
sible for managing the internation- 
al allocation among and use by 
nations of the radio spectrum, in- 
cluding via satellite. The ITU’s ju- 
risdiction to ensure harmonious 
use of the geosynchronous orbit by 
member states through a highly re- 
fined coordination, process could 
be threatened as a result of such 
political undercurrents. An inter- 
esting example of this was recently 
witnessed in Cuba’s filing with the 
ITU of notice that it would seek to 
use a position in the orbital arc 
technically unacceptably dose to 
several U.S. satellites. As more 


countries strive to launch and oper- 
ate satellites of their own for na- 
tionalistic reasons, the tensions 
thus experienced could be exacer- 
bated. 

Another major legal constraint 
on program content of television, 
transmitted by satellite wQl be the 
application of international and 
domestic copyright laws. In the 
United States, the Copyright Roy- 
alty Tribunal has adopted special 
rales protecting the owners of do- 
mestic television programming re- 
ceived via “distant signals,” usually 
by satellite. The perturbations in 
domestic copyright law reflected in 
rite U3. experience will take on 
new dimensions on the internation- 
al plateau as television signals are 
transmitted not only between 
countries but among continents, 
and issues of jurisdiction of nation- 
al copyright rules and adequacy of 


international conventions are 
bound to be presented. 

National telecommunications 
laws can also be expected to shape 
the way in which investments m 
international satellite systems are 
structured. Under U.S. law, for in- 
stance, severe restrictions are im- 
posed on equity involvement by 
foreign interests in the licensees of 
satellite systems. However, foreign 
concerns may freely lease or even 
purchase transponders on satellites 
providing service in the United 
Slates. 

The advent of space stations, or 
large space structures, will also 
continue to change the rules of the 
game. Because of the high-power 
transponders on space platforms, 
beam shaping win be possible and 
platform-to-platfonn communica- 
tion easily accomplished. However, 
the high cost of the platforms will 


result in sophisticated joint ven- 
tures and multinational coopera- 
tive endeavors that wifi require new 
and innovative legal regimes. 

The right to communicate is a 
basic right whether it is implement- 
ed by governments or private ven- 
tures. The rules need to be dear 
and, if at all possible, developed in 
an anticipatory fashion. This is the 
more difficult approach to the law. 
But then the game itself is for very 
high slakes. 

If international telecommunica- 
tions law can be adapted to facili- 
tate platforms and dispute settle- 
ment techniques can be developed 
that are timdy and equitable, then 
the new rales of the game wifi] fa- 
cilitate and support the technologi- 
cal imperative. If not, then the 
game wfll most likely take on a 
distinctly militaristic format — and 
then nobody wins. 
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Philips is bridging the Burroughs, CDC, Wang Ql, 
Hewlett-Packard, Digital, Sperry, Siemens, IBM, /CL, 
NCR, Honeywell and Nixdorf communications gap. 


Philips has done it again! 

While everybody else has been talking about 
the need for a universally compatible wide- 
area network. Philips has turned it into 
practicality. 

ft is available. Today. 1 
SOPHONET - the Synergetic Open Philips 
Network. 

Until now the stumbling block has been 
that information could not be shored and 
exchanged by different makes of equipment: 
they were incompatible with each other, 
because each manufacturer used his own 
protocol. 

SOPHO-NET overcomes this incompat- 
ibility. ft has the potential to connect virtually 
all equipment regardless of manufacture, ft 
allows intercommunication between incom- 
patible terminals, computers and services. 

S OPHONET shares traffic, transmitting 
data, text and image over the same hne. 
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With S0PH0NET your organization 
may find fewer lines are needed. And with the 
price ofleased lines today, this alone can mean 
savings of up to 40 °p m your communications 
costs. 

S OPHONET not only links all your 
existing dataprocessmg and office equipment, 
it ako connects to public data networks as 
well as your organization's own network. 

From whichever make. 

Flexible, fast and, above all, secure. 
Sharing information within your company 
should net mean sharing it with the compe- 
tition. S OPHONET s three -/eve I password 
check ■ to verify identity and authorization - 
ensures that you don't 

S OPHONET provides corporate, loca- 
tion and departmental packet-switched net- 
working. Fail-safe and with end-to-end contra! 
50PH0-N£T offers protocol conversions; so all 
makes of equipment and other networks can 
communicate with each other: if need be on a 
worldwide scale and through any existing tele- 
communications link. 

Information can be bounced-off satellites, 
beamed through optical fibre cables, convert- 
ed to micro-wave radio signals, transmitted 
aAsng public or leased lines, switched by public 
andPABX exchanges - and delivered to your 
terminals and printers. 

SOPHONET is also the fastest informa- 
tion handler in the world. Nothing can switch 
and transmit as much information per minute. 

SOPHONET is unique, ft willprotect and 
improve your investment while reducing yot 
communications costs. With SOPHO-NET yt 
will gam a total communications infra- 
structure with your existing equipment 

You need to know more about SOPHO- 
NET. So meet us at Telecom ’S3 in Geneva and 
see the SOPHONET system. Operational 
We're at stand 2.776 from October 26 
through November 1. Or send us your business 
card, staling ‘SOPHONET. We’ll gladly send 
you more detailed information. 


jur 


'you 


Telecom ’83, stand 2.116 , Geneva, Oct 26 through Nov 1. 


Philips Telecommunications, P.O.Box 32, 1200 JD HHversum, the Netherlands. Telex +43712 
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Digital Advances Bring 'Home Communications Hub’ Closer 


By Pearl Marshall 

BONN — The start of produc- 
tion of digital television sets last 
month was viewed by many as the 
first s ignifi cant advance in televi- 
sion since the introduction of color. 

Standard Elektrik Lorenz (SEL), 
the West German subsidiary of 
ITT Corp., is the first manufacturer 
to bring such sets to the world's 
stores. By incorporating computer 
technology, the sets are able to con- 
vert today’s incoming analog sig- 
nals to digital data. This results in 
enhanced sound and picture quali- 
ty. The only digital circuits in tde- 
vision until now were limited to 
control functions. 


Within the neat two to three found changes to family and city 
years, viewers will be able to use life The potential chan ge s already 


digital sets to freeze a spectacular are being seriously examined by 
soccer goal kick or zoom in for a soda! scientists. 


compatible TV standards because mg the replacement of about 300 
they re* 5e manufactured to pro- conventional components with just 


cess yjgnatc in any broadcasting seven chips and because the d i gital 
format. It is just a matter of which data constantly corrects perfar- 


dose-ap. 

As television becomes more like 
a computer, the long talked about 
“home communications hub” ap- 


However, although digital TV 
brings such advances tmtalizingly 
dose, much development work stfH 


drip is put in the set. 

SEL modeled a set capable of 


mance deviations due to the aging 
of other components. 

But are these advantages azoogh 


using France’s SECAM system at to attract viewers to the higher era 


has to be done. Entry of the SEL an audio and video fair in West of the TV market and will they ray 

_ _ ' < _ tv — i". ■ n — * - - - 1. — >Dat4m ai ama'# .« at-v _ * «a a rm 


pears to be easily achievable by the ^ West German stores — Berlin in September. East Berlin SI, 000' for the SEL roodd? A SEL 
end of the decade. Sets will not just ^ shortly those in Switzerland also uses the same transmission sp okesman Hang Fnofllkamp , who 

«*n 1 »rtnin Vint miTI nrfnn^ niftafW 5 . ■ ! J 1.. i r . _ . ! . 


entertain, but will provide outside and Austria too — is viewed as only system. 


ra iwmnni«itiflns for information 
retrieval, banking and shopping. 
Personal messages will be able to 
be sent to friends. 

Some jobs currently done in the 


the first in a series of exciting 
breakthroughs over the next few 
years. 

Such sets n 1 «i amp lify the re- 


pointed out that the advantages are 


Sa claims its abifity to digitize 

almost all signal processing chores P 0 ™^, including a teletext decod- 

provides not only a crisper picture sai ^ iat aboct 

W hTako in- the marie*. The decoder processes 


office will be carried out at home tnoval of international broadcast- 
with the digital set, bringing pro- mg barriers caused by current bl- 


and better sound, but also in- ““Pi 3 ™?: procraw, 

creased rcGahffit^niis is because ^onalmfonnationseatont by 


such as news, weather, snorts and 


India: Satellite Telephone System 


(Continued From Page 14) 

fueled by disagreement over what is techno- 
logically possible in India. Caught between 
its desire to develop the more remote areas of 
the country on one hand and its commitment 
to introduce technological advancements on 
the other, the government has been obliged to 
adopt measures that might seem surprising. 

Thus, a first contract with CIT-Alcatd, 
signed in September 1982 for a 500,000-line- 
per-annum plant, created a stir since the 
location for the plant, scheduled to start 
production in January 1985, is a remote dis- 
trict, Gouda, in Uttar Pradesh, where there 
are no roads and no skilled labor. 

Controversy again arose last June over the 
government's decision to entrust CIT-Alcatel 
with setting up a second 500, 000-line plant at 
Bangalore in Karnataka state. 

This time, the government was criticized 
for the hi gh-haivtod mann er in which it WCIlt 
back on previous commitments is favor of 


more advanced types of telephone technol- 
ogy. 

Meanwhile, provided that there is a tech- 
nological transfer package included in the 
bargain, there are profits in India for the 
international teiecom iiuinicatio DS industry. 

. FACE, the Italian affiliate of ITT, recently 
won a contract to set up a 500,(XX)piece-per- 
annum conventional telephone instrument 
plant Still pending is a tender fora l-tnUtion- 
piece plant for the manufacture of digitalized 
telephones. 

India’s efforts to improve its telecommuni- 
cations service is not. exclusively devoted to 
telephones. Apart from INSAT-1B, which 
will provide the country with 6,000 to 8,000 
two-way telephone circuits as well as radio 
and television broadcasting facilities, India is 
busy perfecting its first computer program. 

When IBM, the U.S. multinational derided 
to wind up its operations in India in 1978 it 
left behind a central govemmmt agency, the 
Computer Maintenance Corp-, to continue 


servicing India’s IBM 1401s. Within five 
years, the CMC has expanded its hardware 
know-how to cope with 220 systems from 25 
different manufacturers as well as setting up 
a software unit of its own. 

Today, the CMC is ready to “change the 
face of data processing in India,” with the 
introduction of fNDONET, a major integrat- 
ed software bank giving private subscribers, 
from companies as well as individuals, access 
to an impressive array of engineering design, 
structural analysis mana^wm»n t science 
programs inte rim king India’s five major cit- 
ies (Bombay, Delhi, Calcutta, Madras and 
Hyderabad). 

In broadcasting, the government plans to 
increase the current indigenous television 
production of 300,000 sets a year to 2 million 
within the next five years. 

The aim is to have at least one set in each 
villa ge , thereby providing rural areas with 
educational, agro-economical and meteoro- 
logical information. 


Uncertainties Cloud Broadcasting Plans 


such as news, weather, sports and 
theater and opera programs. 

West German viewers, too, are 
already oriented toward purchase 
of higher-priced sets because of 
their desire to receive stereo sound 
transmissions such as those put out 
in the last two years by the coun- 
try’s second TV system, Zweites 
Deutsches Femsehen. The two 
sound channels often enable set 
owners to choose from one of two 
languages when viewing certain 
films. AH SEL’s new digital sets 
indude such stereo sound recep- 
tion. 

SEL plans to use its position over 
the next few months as sole suppli- 
er of digital television sets to in- 
crease its share — currently 10 per- 
cent or more — of the West 
German market. 

Its initial advantage has been en- 
sured by its ac cess as an ITT sub- 
sidiary to ITTs chip sets way ahead 
of other European and Japanese 
manufacturers. “We should have a 
time advantage of at least half a 
year,” said Ludwig Orth, vice presi- 
dent of ITT Europe and SEL’s gen- 
eral manager of consumer prod- 
ucts. “If you look at our 
competitors — and last month in 
Botin was a good place to do so — 
Gnmdig was announcing it might 
start in the second quarter of 1984. 
Tdefunken was still considering 
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The Airplay tray video games fit onto 


A Canadian Airline Hoping 
To Introduce Video Games 




By Fred Langan 
TORONTO — After a success- 
ful summer trial, the Ornat^ .-m air- 


fidgeting with the tray in front of 

Tiim. 

“Some of my best ideas come on 


California, also made games for the " 
CP Air test. . . 

The difference between the ex- ' 
perimental machines and an ac- - 


line CP Air is negotiating to ‘add airplanes,” said &fr. Thorek, the ceptabfe final product would be .- v- 
video games to its permanent list of “voitOT one ^ about $450,000 to $500,000 in do ' T&s-' 


used by CP Air. Mr. Thorek, head 


The decision by CP Air, a divi- of an executive search firm in To- 
sion of f' ainn d h\ n Pacific limited, ronto, started Air Video Inc.- as a 


grew out of an experiment during result of this idea. “It dawned on 
the summer in which video games tne that the tray was only used for 


inflight entertainment used by Cr Air- Mr. laws, nean vetopment,” Mr. Thorek said. CP - , . 

The decision by CP Air, a divi- of an executive search firnnn To- ^ j£ e the more advanced 1 " -:.-r 
sion of Canadian Pacific Limited, ronto, started Air Vide o I nc- as a w provide flight and safe 1 * 

grew out of an experiment during result of this idea. It dawnedon tyfnfn rmnri nn and a small comput- Z-: - 

the summer in which video games tne that the tray was only used for ^ M we ^ M games. Z- 

were built into trays on top of rego- meals and the rest of the time rt was j w j r _ Th<«k iris share of" i3. 

lar meal trays. The games, inefad- empty. I guess because ! was push- vrouid come not from ouf- ,71 -' . 

ing blackjack, baseball, baring and mg on thetray 1 wanted some re- m w ^ the games but from a • . 

tennis, were rented to passengers sponse. Then I thought there mvame-sharina affwanent- The - ■* 

for S3 JO. 7 ^oUbeavrieosoomsoIcoold SfaetSta »TOty‘- 

The mac hi nes, more like hand- gpt some responses from n. tlu» ramw amt we share the revc- ‘ . 


:-v1 


were bnilt into trays on top of rego- meals and the rest of the time it was 
lar mM i trays. The games, incind- empty. I guess because I was pusb- 


(Con turned From Page 11) the first -singl e TV system in Eu- to Britain. France probably will 
meter across mounted in a gardffi rope. One set would work in any start transmitting in SECAM and 
or on the roof of a home. At the county. As a bonus European Germany in PAL, perhaps later 
moment most of Europe uses the vicwOT 8* better pictures, switching to MAC if Britain takes 
PAL color system, but France and Although engineers across Europe the risk and pioneers the new sys- 
the Eastern bloc use SECAM. Elec- favor MAC governments, notably tem. 

ironically there is room in «»* French and German govern- To confuse the issue further, 
satellite channel for higher quality nrents, have not followed Britain. some people argue that there is no 
pictures than are possible from The British Broadcasting Sys- need to use 200-watt transmitters 
PAL or SECAM. tem, which is committed to start for DBS. They say that improved 


to Britain. France probably will 


, , [the question! but I think they will 

low-power DBS originated and start ir n*ch than the sec- 


where terrestrial TV is traditionally on( j or third quarter of next year* 


pictures than are possible from 
PAL or SECAM. 


the risk and pioneers the new sys- 
tem. 

To confuse the issue further, 
some people argue that there is no 


of poorer quality. But in Europe These and other competitors will 
viewers are used to crisp, clear cm- ^ be pu rchasing the ITT chip CP Air tested the games on one 
or. Also low-power satellite signals nr* s effort to gain a lead in of its longest flights, the nine-boor 
will be more prone to interference, these sets is seen by others in the V ancouver-lo- Amsterdam flight. 


tennis, were rented to passengers 
for $3 JO. 

The machines, more like hand- 
held video games than the more 
sophisticated ones in arcades, of- 
fered two or three separate games 
for the ex p e rim ent. 

The inventors and the airlines 
plan to buBd more complex ver- 
sions. 


Another firm, Altus of San Jose, hue,” he said. 


revenue-sharing agreement- ‘The 
airline supplies the space, I supply * 
the games and we share the revc- 


wtil be more prone to interference, these sets is seen by others in the 
such as “scatter” by rain, resulting industry as an attempt to comer 


The British government has DBS broadcasting in 1986, may 
backed the Multiplexed Analogue have to defy the British govern- 


Joped by engineers isolation from the rest of Europe. 


some people argue that there is no “ more days when reception is be- ^ market. A large demand for 
need to use 200-watt transmitters low average. It would be better, say chip sets would bring costs 
for DBS. They say that improved broadcast engineers, to take advan- down, making digital television 
receiver technology makes it possi- “ge of my roving receiver 'taainol- more competitive in terms of price, 
ble to pick up signals from a lower- ^ roduemg the size of the dish By the mid-1980s. ITT expects to 

powered, and thus cheaper, said- 361131 for “Stance to .6 reduce the number of drips in its 

file. But this could mean that meters from 3 meters. fmm wvm tn fonr. nmino cost*; 


of the Independent Broadcasting To confuse things, the Independent viewers get poor quality pictures or DBS is closely tied to cable TV. 
Authority, which controls commer- Broadcasting Authority has been have to spend more money on their This is already used in many cotm- 

rn r • - ■ « 1 1 V - ‘ n di.-nlSk. franc nrkara nnrM g J ciimalu infn 


dal TV in Britain. MAC is a com- given permission to start broad- 
pletdy new system which, if adopt- casting commercial DBS on two 


ed across Europe, would provide more of the five dmnnris allocated 


receivers. Poor quality pictures 
from satellites may be acceptable in 
North America, where the idea of 


meters from -5/ meters. set from seven to fonr, cutting costs 

DBS is closely tied to cable TV. further. 

This is already used in many conn- Competitive drip sets are being 
tries where wires feed signals into developed by other firms such as 


homes that cannot get good recep- Philips, a leading European pro- 


tion from their roof aerials. 



ducer of signal-processing compo- 
nents, but Philips will not be mar- 
keting “partly digitized” TV until 
around 1985 or 1 986, said Jan Geel 
a spokesman for Philips in Eindho- 
ven, the Netherlands. 

The Philips sets will indude ad- 
ditional features not found in the 
current SEL sets, including flicker- 
free pictures and the ability to 
freeze action and zoom in for close- 


as well as an its Vancouver-to-To- 
ronto flight 

Passengers could also pay $3 JO 
for earphones for music and mov- 
ies, but video games were available 
to passengers who were sitting in 
the non-movie section of the plane. 

The games emit a slight beep 
similar to a pocket calculator. 

A survey of passengers who used 
the games showed that 95 percent 
would rent them again. 

CP Air’s manager of in-flight 
product development, Don Bu- 
chanan, said it was almost certain 
the airline would go ahead with the 
idea, pending an agreement with 
suppliers. 

“We’re looking at a no-risk situar 
tion for the airiine,” he said. They 
can use our audience in exchange 
for the machines.” 
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Philips questions whether the 
digital sets entering the market of- 
fer any obviously discernible im- 
provements in image quality over 
conventional analog sets. SEL’s 
Mr. Orth said it was a matter of 
individual taste, adding that “we 
are at the starting point of a new 
technology and the dear, visible 
improvements are to come.” 

The next bigjump — to the flick- 
er-free picture and the zoom and 
freezing actions — can only come 
when each picture flashed on the 
tube can first be stored in a memo- 
ry. Both ITT and Philips are neck 
and neck in the race to see who can 
develop the technology from lab- 
oratory to commercial stage first 
Both are aiming to have such sets 
on the market around the same 
time. 


The idea for the game came at 
about 30,000 feet to a passenger, 
Michael Thorek, who said he was 


“:*r: m* ff« 


Michael Thorek: An inventive passenger. 
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(Conthmed From Page 12) - 
vices of Micronet 800, wiudi is 50- 


Whfle futurists do not see eye to 
eye on tbe implications of these 


dislocations,” assured Mir. Cam-;. 


percent owned by PresteL Messag- impending dumgro, few bdieve 


ing permits a personalization not ***** <* the. dectromc 


possible with simpler videotex sys- home wfll haw a negative social, 
terns. ““P**- 

“If you look back at the history ^ 




cess that should not rnqor 
and personal enough for a lot erf ; 


“My whole thesis is that thq- 
home of the future will become 
more like the home of the past,” 
Mr. Mason said. He believes that, 
the computer-controlled electronic 
center of the home win serve as a 
new “hearth.” -■ 
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Two other developments that 
giial technology will brine short- 


COMSAT'S primary business is international 
satellite communications services. But today, 
we are more than that. COMSAT now creates, 
manufactures and devefops interrelated tele- 
communications products and sendees to meet 
the global demands of business and 
government. 

At TELECOM. COMSAT is presenting just a 
few of its products and services designed for 
today's fast-changing world of communications. 

Through TELESYSTEMS, we manufacture 
advanced satellite transmission systems and 
associated enhancement equipment, including 
a full line of echo cancellers, time division 
multiple access (TDMA) terminals, and ships’ 
earth stations. In the booth see TELE- 
SYSTEMS’ new multi-channel digital echo 


For more information stop by our Booth 1.134 
or contact COMSAT, Marketing 
Division, 950 L'Enfant Plaza, SW ; 

Washington, D.C. 2 0024, USA. 

Phone 202/363-7373, 


{B COMSAT 


digital technology will bring short- 
ly are the eradication of “ghosts,” 
the double images that plague re- 
ception in built-up areas, and the 
eiumnation of “snow” or so-called 
noise. Ghosts occur when transmis- 
sions are partly reflected off laige 
buildings and mnantafnig , ranting 
the antenna to reaave the signal 
twice. Future digital cuoritiy will 
be able to detect such ghosts and 
prevent them from appearing on 
the screen. 

Banking, TV -order shopping 
and large-scale information retriev- 
al will become an option for West 
German television viewers as the 
country’s national post and tele- 
communications organization, 
Deutsche Bundespost, expands its 
videotex service known as Bilds- 
drinntexL Last month, it officially 
announced its plans to go nation- 
wide with videotex in May next 
year after three years of field tests 
in West Berlin and Dossddorf. By 
1986 it hopes to have ] millioo 
users and 70,000 information pro- 
viders, among them the organiza- 
tions and businesses such as banks, 
travel agents and mail-order firms 
who want to reach the television 
public. 

BQdschirmtext is made posable 
by connecting the tdevisan set via 
the no rmal telephone network to a 
computer. May marks the occasion 
of the Deutsche Bundespcst's start- 
up of its enormous central IBM 
computer at Ulm. 

Besides a telephone and TV set 
to receive Bildsdrirmtext, the user 
needs a decoder and a modem, a 
device rented from the Deutsche 
Bundespost, which translates the 
computer data so that it can be 
picked up by the television. 

As BOdschirmtoxt technology 
conforms to European videotex 
standards. West German users will 
shortly be able to use television to 
communicate and purchase goods 
across international borders. 


people.” Although Pres td was orig- 
inally envisioned as a home service, 
only 16 percent of its users last year 
were residential subscribers. 

But most observers think that 
home data services will discover a 
future as systems develop further. 
“I think we are getting overloaded 
with information,” said Roy Ma- 
son, one of the founders of the 
World Future Society. “People will 
need to get plugged into other 
sources that will help select infor- 
mation for them." 

Mr. Mason, who is also architec- 
ture editor of The Futurist, the so- 
ciety’s bi-monthly publication, and 
author of a book on futuristic ar- 
chitecture to be released in Novem- 
ber, is convinced that consumers 
will soon be ready to automate var- 
ious household functions. 

“One of tbe ways that it wiD start 
is for security and also energy,” he 


CONTRIBUTORS 

ROBERT E. BAILEY is the special reports editor 
of the Middle East Economic Digest, . 

JACK BURTON is a Tokyo-based correspondent 
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publications j specialized in video in the United States, 
Britain and Australia. 
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forecast. “The key word is pay- 
back.” Analogic devices, such as 
cameras and microphones, can be ' 
attached to a computer to enable it 
to monitor activity in and around 
the house and optimally control the 
bone’s interior environment. 

The Booz, Allen & Hamilton 
study found that three-quarters of 
consumers are willing to pay an 
additional monthly sum for a com- 
puter-based home security system. 

A one-year trial of computer- 
controlled electricity use, involving 
100 homes, began this month in the 
United Kingdom. Both the homo- 
owner and electricity company are 
able to monitor and adjust energy 
consumption at the toodi of a but- 
ton. 

As people surround themselves 
with the electronic paraphernalia 
necessary for some erf these appli- 
cations, they will be buOdmg the 
foundations of the home of the fu- 
ture. 

With such systems, at their dis- 
posal they wiQ begin to study, 
work, and entertain tbemsdves 
more at borne. “To me it is only 
bgjcaL in view of these trends, that 
the home w2i become more than a 
place to just eat and sleep,” said 
Mr. Mason. 


BARRY FOX is a London-based journalist who 
frequently writes about technology for tbe New Scien- 
tist, Broadcast magazine and The TJgtengr 

SARAH GLAZER is an associate editor . at the 
Boston-based Mini-Micro Systems ma pianp. 

Mltf GORDON-® AtES is a journalist -based 1 in 
New Delhi who frequently contributes to the 
McGraw-Hill World New s service. 

GEORGE GUDAU8KAS is a Paris- based journal- 
ist. He previously followed legislative, affairs in -Wash- 
ington. 

A M1EL KORNE3U who writes frequently on tech- 
nology, is on the staff of the . International Herald 
Tribune. 

FRED LANGAN, a Toronto-based journalist, is ,a 
commentator for the Canadian Broadcasting Corp. 
and a frequent contributor to The New YoA Tune% 
The Christian Seience Monitor and The Economist-. 

DINAH LEE is a Hong Kong-based financial jour- 
nalist who contributes- frequently to the International 
Herald Tribune. The Washington 'Prat 3nd Tkv 
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PEARL MARSHALL is a journalist basdd iuBonn. 
PKXJ3E MCGILL is the Tokyo correspoadeant fbr - ” 
the London Observer and for Toronto-based Ma- 
cLean’s magazine. ; 

JONATHAN MILLER is the managing editor of” ' ■ 
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in Washington by Televiaou Digest. He is aiso co- 
editor of Co n n e ctions: World Cn mmnni^n iftmt R^ ./ 
port, a magazine publiehed by The Economic anid: ' 
Television DigesL ' ’ ’ 

PATRICK SMITH is a Nigeria-based correspon- 
dent for Africa Economic Digest. He contributes 
regulariy to the BBC African Service, the New Aft- . 
can. West Africa and other journals. 
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TTiomas to Be Executive Director 
‘Merchant Banker Samuel Montagu 

& P«»as is to leave the U.S. Securities and Exchange 
Cqnmnsswo after serving three years of her five-year giving 
president Ronald Reagan the opportunity to shift the of power 

on the five-member SEC farther toward his own thinking. 

Thomas, the second woman to serve on » V * S FC *"d yr wn geat 

amim issioncr in its history, j* to become the first woman executive 
> director of the Londoorbased merchant bank, Samuel Montagu. She will 
i also become president of the company's US. subsidiary, Samuel Monla- 
r >) guHoidings. 

Met. Thomas, a Democrat, was appointed to the SBC by President 
Jimmy Carter at the age of 33 after a 
meteoric career that led to a partner- 
ship in the New York law firm of 
Kaye, Scholer, Herman, Hays Sc 
Handler. 

“When! came to the commission, I 
was the most conservative person on 
the SEC," she said recently. "But the 
commission has moved so to- 
ward the right that I am now precisely 
in the center.” 

Her expertise and outspoken views 
<m securities and international capital 
markets have won her a considerable 
imitation outside the United States. 

When she joins Samuel Montagu in 
January, she is to divide her time 
between offices in New York and 

Barbara S. Tboms 

jisvc A galvanizing effect o& toe mcr- 

chant bank’s Far Eastern operations. She is energetically bullish about 
the future of Southeast Asia, in general and Hong Kong in particular and 
has enthusiastically supported her husband’s move to open an office of 
hi$ New Ymk-based law firm. Paid, Weiss, Rifkmd, Wharton A Garri- 
son, in the colony. 

Mrs. Thomas, who was visiting London this’ week to speak at a 
conference on sdf-regulation in the securities industry, said she was 
“absolutely thrilled” at the challenge presented by her new job. 

"To think that such an (dd-estabHshed London company should have 
someone who is American, a woman and my age as a director is very 
mating,” she said, after her election to the Samuel Montagu board 
Mpnday. 

.“But I fed I most stay on at the SEC until the crucial vote on shelf 
registration in November. 1 fed it is a very bad system, as applied to 
equities, and I must be there to try to force a compromise.” 

Leanings Seen Resigning From GHH 

Manfred Leanings, chairman of the executive board of West Germa- 
ny's Gutehoffnangsfcfiette engineering group, is expected to resign eady 
not month, following over his rescue plans for GHffs main 

subsidiary, Maschineufabrik Aogsburg-Nftemberg. maker of MAN 
tracks anddiesel engines. Mr. Lennm^isalsochaimianof the superviso- 
ry board of MAN, wfckh had a loss of 300millioa Deutsche marks (SI 16 
nriUkm) last year on sales of 8.8 billion DM. 

A GHH spokesman said this week that the group could make no 
nffiwkl statement, as. “no one can predict what may happen” between 
now and the extraordin ary general meeting that has been called for Nov. 
8. 

But company officials have indicated that Mr. Ironings will probably 
be succeeded by Hans Gfiette, formerly of Allianz Versichmffig, the 
insurance giant now stalking Britain’s Eagle Star Col, and the FHck 
industrial group. Mr. Goette is a member of MAN’S supervisory board. 


Clark Shift Is Setback for Trade Hawks 


But Change Not Expected to Bring 
A Surge in Business With Russians 

By Clyde H. Farnsworth 

New York Times Senior 

WASHINGTON — President Ronald Reagan jolted Washington 
Oct. 13 by nominating his national security adviser and longtime 
confidant, William P. Clark, to the suddenly vacant post of interior 
secretary. The president stressed, and aides c onfirm e d , that his friend 
and adviser bad requested the transfer from his august White House 
position. 

In a less widely noted move the same day, Lawrence J. Brady said 
he was leaving ms post as assistant secretary of commerce for trade 
administration for personal and financial reasons. 

The two events, seemingly so different, were in fact closely linked, 
Washington inriders say. 

Mr. Qark and Mr. Brady have been two of the Reagan administra- 
tion’s hardest of hard-liners on East-West issues, the insiders ex- 
plained. From their key posts in the White House and Commerce 
Department, the two hawks — along with their ally, Defense Secre- 
tary Caspar W. Weinberger — had fought fiercely in recent months 
for tighter curbs on trade with the Soviet Union. 

Theft opposition, also formidable, was led by Secretary of State 
George P. Semite and Commerce Secretary Malcolm Baldiige, who 
hurt argued vigorously for restraint a nd consistency in the United 
States’s dealings with the Soviet Union. 

The real significance of the shifts by Mr. dark and Mr. Brady, say 
those close to the event, is that the administration’s hawks on trade 
have lost former primacy within the president’s cratTu-flt signal- 
ing changes to come in UB. trade dealings with the Eastern bloc. 

Aides said this dilation of hard-line sentiment is further under- 
scored by the appointment of Robert C. McFadane, a “centrist,” as 
Mr. dark’s successor at the National Security CounriL 

“It’s the pragmatists over the hard-liners,” said Edward A. Hewett, 
a senior fellow at the Brookings Institution. “My guess is that wbafs 
going to happen is that the government will play a more neutral role in 
trade and that we will only prevent the export of those commodities 
that could endanger na tional security.” 

Marshall L Goldman, associa te director of the Russian Research 
Center at Harvard, also talked of the potential importance of the 
hardliners’ apparent defeat in W ashing ton- “The hawks have lost a 
very significant pair of allies” in Mr. dark and Mr. Brady. 

“Now all the opposition to trade with the Soviets is concentrated in 
the Defense Department,” he said. “That makes the businessman’s 
dunces” for improving trade with Moscow “that much stronger." 

Mr. Goldman, who was a Soviet affairs adviser in the Carter 
administration, added that Mr. Reagan’s measured response to the 
Soviet Union's shooting down of a South Korean jetliner is another 
indication of the moderates* new domination of his circle of advisers. 

“The president’s instinctive reaction after the plane was shot down 
was probably to bring trade between the two countries toa screeching 
halt, and I'm really surprised that he didn’t,” he said. “It shows that 
he’s reacting as a diplomat.” 

Indeed, it is clear now that the president was under enormous 
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pressure from several quartos, including a faction led by Mr. flat* 
to take a tough stance following the plane incident According to one 
aide who asked to remain anonymous. Mr. Clark’s aDy, Mr. Brady, 
said at a policy meeting soon after the crash that, “We must strike 
while the iron is hoL” The effort was headed off by Mr. Shultz and 
Mr. Baldrige, however. 

Despite the apparent victory won by the moderates, administration 
officials and outside analysis caution against expecting any sudden 
increase in trade with Moscow. 

“At this point, for political reasons, it just isn’t the time,” said Mr. 
Hewett. “What the pragmatists say is: 'At least let’s stop die restric- 
tions and let trade take its course.’ ” 

That coarse so far has proved to be rather unimportant in dollar 
terms. Despite the intensity of the trade debate in Washington and 
business's frequent complaints about the U.S. government’s use of 
trade sanctions, the value of American exports to the Soviet Union 
(Continued on Page 19. Col. 3) 


U.S. Says Prices 
Increased 0.5% 
In September 


By John M. Beery 

Washington Pal Service 

WASHINGTON — U.S. con- 
sumer prices rose 0 J percent in 
September and at an annual rate of 
S3 percent during the third quar- 
ter, the highest quarterly increase 
in more than a year, the Labor 
Department reported Tuesday. 

New and used car prices, which 
rose at 7.6 percent and 233 percent 
rates respectively, were responsible 
for two-fifths of the increase in the 
consumer price index for the quar- 
ter. Higher bousing costs account- 
ed for another 30 percent of the 
rise, the department said. 

For the 12 months ended in Sep- 
tember, the index rose 23 percent. 
Most forecasters expect increases 
over the coming year to be about 
similar to those in the third quarter. 
A few expect a somewhat better 
performance, predicting that con- 
sumer prices will rise in the range 
of 3% percent to 4Vi percent. 

The September rise, at a 6 per- 
cent annnal rate, followed two 
monthly increases of 0.4 percent 
and a 03 percent rise in June. 

Food and beverage prices went 
up 0.4 percent last month, after a 
03-percent increase in August and 
declines in each of the previous two 
months. 

The housing component of the 
index rose 0.5 percent for the 
month, with tire cost of shelter, 
fuel, other utilities and household 
fu rnishings and operations all ris- 
ing. 

Increases in medical-care costs 
continued to run at a moderate rate 
compared to the history of the last 
several yeais. For the month, medi- 
cal-care costs rose 0.4 percent In 
the last 12 months, such costs were 
up 73 percent but they increased 


at an annual rate at only 6.1 per- 
cent during tire third quarter. 

In the year ended in September 
1982, medical-care costs rose 11.4 
percent while the total index was 
rising S percent. In recent months, 
the medical-care component and 
the overall index have been rising 
at much more rates. 

Apparel and upkeep prices were 
unchanged for the month but still 
rose at an annual rate of 3.9 percent 
for the quarter. Entertainment 
prices increased 0.4 percent, while 
prices for the other goods and ser- 
vices component of the index Tell 
0.1 percent- The latter component, 
which accounts for 43 percent of 
tire index, rose 10.4 percent over 
tire year. 


U.S. Orders Fell 
0.5% in Month 

Reuters 

WASHINGTON —New or- 
ders received by U.S. makers 
far durable goods fell $500 mil- 
lion, or 03 percent, to a season- 
ally adjusted $893 billion in 
September, tire Commerce De- 
partment said Tuesday. 

The September decrease fol- 
lows a revised 2-percent in- 
crease in new orders for August. 
Most of last month's downturn 
was caused by the transporta- 
tion industry, which showed a 
drop of $3.1 billion, or 143 per- 
cent, to $183 billion. 

In the highly volatile defense- 
capitaTgoods category, new or- 
ders showed a slight decline in 
September, down $100 nrilliaa, 
or 1.7 percent, to $43 billion. 


U.S. Trade Gap in 1984 
May Pass $100 Billion 


Other Appointments 


A senior advertising man from the London office of J. Walter Thomp- 
son, Jo fan Scott; has been appointed director of marketing, Europe, for 

B urger King. . ■ • . . - . • ■ — 

Mr. Scott, who was a senior associate director of JWT, joins Bill 
Prather, Burger King’s recently appointed senior rice president and 
general manager, Europe, as the world's second-largest hamburger chain 
launches a renewed, assault on the European market, backed by a $20- 
nwliirin cash injection. 

Al present. Burger King has 69 outlets in Europe, out of a worldwide 
total of 3300. The company’s target for Europe is 350 by 1987, with 50 in 
Britain. 

Anthony Macmday, a partner in the law firm of Herbert Smith * Co^ is 
to be the new secretary of London’s panel on takeovers and merges. 

Graham PMott, secretary for the past two years, will return to his firm, 
Lovell White A King, Nov. 7. 

Svenska international, the London-based subsidiary of Svenska Han- 
debbanken, one of Sweden's largest banks, is now licensed to take 
deposits and has Lxs Evander as m a na gi ng director. Other 

Svenska appointments are Leif Hedberg, deputy managing director; Jw- 
■ v. Henrik Gladi, director, hanking services; Howard White, director, corpo- 
rate finance; John Rattier, director Eurobonds, and Gmtophor Wefier, 
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dhector and financial controller. 


—IAN ELLIOTT SHXRCO&E 


CURRENCY RATES 


United Press Imcnumonol 

WASHINGTON — Martin S. 
Fddstdn, chairman of the Presi- 
dent’s Council of Economic Advis- 
ers, told Congress Tuesday that the 
U.S. trade deficit may soar to more 
than $100 bUHou next - year. 

Testifying ax House hearings, 
Mr. Fddstein said sharp increases 
in the value of the dollar in relation 
to other currencies were the prima- 
ry reason for rising trade deficits. 

Mr. Fddstein said that the trade 
deficit for this year is likely to be 
$60 bflhon to $70 billion — or 
nearly twice the record $36 billion 
reached in 1982. 

“For next year, it looks more and 
more Eke we will have a trade defi- 
cit of mote than $100 billion,” he 
said. 

He said growing trade deficts are 
due to a drop in exports and a large 
increase in imports. “Both of these 
trends are doing very substantial 
damage to major segments of 
American industry,” he said. 

Mr. Fddstein said one reason 
that the U.S. dollar has grown 


stronger is tire “increased attrac- 
tiveness” of investment in the Unit- 
ed States to foreigners. 

He said overseas investors have 
confidence tire dollar would 
r emain strong because the Federal 
Reserve will not follow an infla- 
tionary policy despite large project- 
ed budget deficits. 

“The high real long-term interest 
rate in the United States, combined 
with tire sense that dollar invest- 
ments are relatively safe and that 
U3. inflation will remain low, in- 
duces investors worldwide to shift 
in favor of dollar securities,” he 
said. 

Looking ahead, Mr. Fddstein 
said, the real value of the dollar will 
“eventually decline under the 
weight of accumulating trade defi- 
cits and a growing volume of for- 
eign investments in tire United 
States.” 

Such a decline, he said, would be 
“helpful in reducing the very large 
trade deficits that now hurt many 
industries” by increasing exports 
and reducing imports. 

“In the absence of a change in 



Exxon Net Up 21% in Quarter 


Werbonk axcKangs rates for Oct. 25 , axducfing bonk service charges 
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NYSE Ends 
Despite the 

United Press International 

NEW YORK — Prices rose 
moderately rat the New York Stock 
Exchange Tuesday, led by automo- 
bile issues, but trading was sub- 
dued by WaO Street’s nervousness 
about tire invasion of Grenada. 

U.S. Steel, which reported a hef- 
ty third-quarter profit, and General 
Motors, winch reported a 471-per- 
cent earnings gain Monday, bol- 
stered investors’ spirits in a session 
filled with earnings reports and ru- 
mors about takeovers. 

The Dow Jones industrial aver- 
age, which had fallen more than 23 

points over the previous two weeks, 
gained 3.46 points, to 1J252.44, de- 
spite late selling. It added 0.10 
point Monday after being down 15 
points at the outset 

The Dow Jones transportation 
average, which rose 2^9 to a record 
59329 Monday, gave bad: 2.72 to 
590.57. 

..Advances topped declines 874- 
688 among the 1,968 issues traded. 

. Volume totaled 82J million 
shares, down from 85.4 million 
traded Monday. 

Brokers reported late profit tak- 
ing on reports invading U.S. and 
Caribbean troops ran into resis- 
tance from Cuban forces in Grena- 
da, which had been the scene of a 
bloody coup. 

“Tire market is still showing in- 
herent strength in tire Dow Jones 
fmftKtriMl stocks,” said Harry V2- 
lec of Sutra & Co., Palo Alto, Cali- 
fornia, who contended that a sec- 
ond 1% of the bull market has 
started. 

The government reported Sep- 
tember consumo* prices rase O A 
percent, up from the 0.4 percent in 
August, and real earnings after in- 
flation jumped 1.4 percent Dura- 
ble goods slipped 05 percent 

General Motors, which reported 
sharply Higher third-quarter earn- 
ings, was the third most active 


Day Higher 
World News 


NYSErlisted issue, up H to 79. GM 
stock hit a record 80 during tire 
day. 

Ford rose Hi to 69!i and Chrys- 
ler 1 Vi to 30% following news of 
mid-October sales. 

Hewlett-Packard was tire most 
active issue; off 1% to 35%. Digital 
Equipment which plunged 30% 
last week, added % to 68%. DECs 
third-quarter earnings totaled 28 
cents a share, down from $1.02 a 
year earlier. 

American Telephone A Tele- 
graph was second on theHst, off % 
to 60%. IBM was fourth, up % to 
128%. 

U.S. Steel, winch reported a $52 
miTKnn third-quarter profit in con- 
trast to an $82 miTfi tm loss a year 
earlier, added % to 29. Exxon, 
which posted third-quarter net of 
$1.41 a share, np from $1.17 a year 
earlier, fell % to 39%. 

'Western Union, which reported 
third-quarter remfpg? of 60 cents a 
share, down from 91 cents a year 
q gft, rose 3% to 33% and Signal Cos. 
lost % to 33%. Both companies de- 
nied merger rumors. 

Freeport-McMoran, which re- 
ported third-quarter earnings of 41 
cents a share, down from 49 cents a 
year earlier, gained 2% to 22%. 


Martin S. Fddstein 

economic policy” be said, “no one 
can be sure how long it will take for 
the dollar to decline and whether it 
win proceed smoothly or by a sud- 
den shift induced by a loss of confi- 
dence.” 

Mr. Fddstein said tire “main 
hope” for reducing tire value of the 
U-S. dollar in xdation to other cur- 
rendes and thus stimulating ex- 
ports was to take steps aimed at 
"increasing private savings or by 
reducing the budget deficit.” 

The economist testified before 
the domestic monetary policy sub- 
committee of the House Banking 
Committee. 


Compiled bv Our Staff From Dapatdves 

NEW YORK — Exxon Corp^ 
the giant energy company, reported 
Tuesday that third-quarter profit 
rose 21 percent rat “encouraging 
si gns of recovery” for the petro- 
leum industry. And Standard OH 
Co. of California reported a profit 
increase of nearly 1 1 percent. 

In the quarter, Exxon earned 
$1.22 billion, or S1.41 a share, up 
from restated earnings of $1:01 tril- 
lion, or $1 .17 a share, a year earlier. 
Revenue fell 7.4 percent to $23.3 
billion from $25.2 billron. 

Analysts had predicted that the 
major international afl companies 
would show gains for tire third 
quarter because of a modest re- 
bound in U.S. oil demand and tire 
successful bid in March by the Or- 
ganization of Petrakom Exporting 
Countries to pnt a flora' under 
crumbling world oil prices. 

“In this year’s third quarter,” 
Exxon’s chairman, CC Garvin Jr, 
said, “there were encouraging signs 
of recovery fra tire petroleum in- 
dustry in some areas. 

“Consistent with the economic 
recovery under way in tire United 
States, market conditions here for 
petroleum and chemical products 


impro ved throughout tire first three 
quartos tins year,” he added. 

Mr. Garvin said petroleum mar- 
kets overseas strengthened some- 
what in the latest quarter but re- 
mained depressed despite the 
dedine in crude-oil prices early this 
year. 

Higher worldwide crude-oil pro- 
duction, particularly in the North 
Sea, contributed to Exxon’s rise in 
third-quarter profit But UB. de- 
mand fra natural gas continued to 
be weak. 

Profit for tire nine months rose 
more than 24 percent, to S3 36 bil- 
tion, or S3.88 a share, from $2.71 


bflhon, or S3.ll a share, a year 
earlier. Revenue fell 9.4 percent, to 
$69.93 biffion from $77.17 billion. 

In the third quarter, Calif ornia 
Standard earned $509 million, or 
$1.49 a share, up from $459 mil- 
lion, or $134 a share, a year earlier. 
Revenue fell more than 1 1 percent 
to $7,65 bflhon from $8.66 bflHou. 

George Keller, Socal’s chairman, 
said refining and marketing mar- 
gins improved because of more sta- 
ble madeet conditions. However, he 
said that petroleum-product prices 
declined late in the thud quarter. 
Lower exploration expenses also 
(Continued on Page 19, CoL 11 




The -world leader in aircraft management 
and executive charter with a fleet of: 

6 Ciuuoa 1/U - 1 Leaner 35-1 Falcon 10 
f Falcon 20 - 6 FJeon 50-7 Gal/srream ZL'ffl - 1 DC9 
1 Boeing 737 - 5 Boeing 727 - 1 Boeing 707 - all Executive 

J£T JSVMTfaJV 

MP/Ktf/F -f£T 

Europe: Zurich TeL (I) 814-2002 Tdra 59 820 pi® 

Far East: Hongkong TeL (3) 66-2321 Telex 73 127 hva 

Middle Earn Jeddah TeL (2)63102 88 Telex 402 320 jet 

North America: Boston TeL (617) 274-8140 Telex 951 195 jet 


jflPTAPMAN 

MANAGED 

COMMOMTY ACCOUNTS. 

PERFORMANCE 
RE SULTS F OR 
COMPTRENDH 

BEGINNING EQUmES 
OF $100,000 
ON JANUARY 1 
OF EACH YEAR 
yielded the fblowfng 
after sfl charges 

IN 1980: +165% 

IN 1981: +137% 

IN 1982: +32% 

As of 

OCTOBER 20, 1983 
EQUITY 
STOOD AT 
$93,538.69 

More there SSOfiOOflaO.OO 

■currency under monogement. 

Ctol or wrte Royal Frazier « 
TAPMAN. Trend Analysis and 
PortfaBo Management, he, 

HU Street Plaza. New Yoik 
Mew York 10005 212-289-1041 
Telex BMI 667173 tlW. 


TAX HAVEN BANK 

FOR IMMEDIATE SALE 

Licenced., strict confidentially law, no currency controls. 
Telephone and telex numbers. Private office and conference 
room, secretarial and management sendees, cheque clear- 
ing foa'lrties, correspondence banks, nominee shareholders 
and directors available. Can be used immediately. Priced 
for quick sale at U.S.$60,000. Principals only. 

For appointme n t in London, telephone Mr. Josephs, 

_ London OT 581 331 1 . Ext- 266 . ■ 
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4410 108 
£1 87185 
3913 461 
3J 7 677 
M 21 

TL 42 
95 0 OX 

11. 5 

12 . 20 
a. 9 
11. 6 

v— V— V — 

MiS SSS gft+% 

« «. WM.KV.Wt 

28 5 486 4% 

0 5914 45 24 OT6.S*. „ 

60 7% 746 7J6+ W 


2646+ W 
3Z%— 1 
30 +% 
13%— % 
2 % 

26% + % 
20 %+ % 
48% 

tl — % 
16% + % 
ft 

48 + to 
26%+ % 
5VK+ % 
140 +1% 
29+66 
34%— to 
65% 

8216+ 66 
3106+ to 
2* 

2916 + to 
21 ft— to 
31%+% 


31* +1% 
S0W+ to 
27 +to 
26*+% 
Oft+to 
24%+% 
2446 

Wto- to 
20% 

18 


10 8 wtot&l Pfl 

36to 18ftWVTK57D 
50ft lOftwraCm 1 _ 
35 2Stt WdmrL V? 
aft 24to WcotiO* a-M 
372k WfttoMNar UB 
22* lUftWihWt 2A8 
61ft SOftWaele 58 
02 30 WaHtm M 

15ft SUWOyGa* 70 
016 3ft Wean U 
25 7*WebbD 
40ft 23 WetoNlsJfi 
30* 26 WomF l-»2 
50% 45 Wcff= page 
20 ZSftVWFM 290 
10ft 13 W end y sJM 
32* 17ft WOstCo A0 _ 
41 36%WP0rtP P«90 
53 34%WsfPTP 270 
12ft 10ft WSictT 9194 
7to 3»WriAlrL 
3% ItoWIAirwt . 

T2 6%WCMA .121 
70ft 52% WPocI . 

51 29 WUaloa 190 

Mft- 8ft WUn dP£J.I8 
22% 18% WUT1 pf2J6 
53ft 34% Wests E UD 
36% 23%Westvc UO 
41ft JlftWmrtl UO 
52* 40towevr pZUO 
S7to 46* Wevr prOO 
24ft lTftWTwIPtT 
46 34 YntPttpOO 

57 38ft WTVrW 2 

45* sotownnc ijo 

43% 32ft WhltC pta 
65ft 10 WRItehl 
34% 21ftWhlttafc 190 
lift- 4%Wlebtdt 
30V. 15% WllliOfn 179 
18 9ftWlbnEl M 
lift 4 WIUhO 9BT 
62ft 40ft WlnDx 


99 6 20% 20% 20%+ to 2S? 

9202182 a 40% 51*-W* St ?TS£^L 


14ft 5% 
11 Oto 
40% 26% 
51% 36ft 
66 57 

74% 65 
76% 65% 
n 65ft 
n 71 
25 22 

66% 57 
27% 16ft 
13% 7* 
70 47to 



u 1H6 14 -16 *» lg Wlrmba.TOe 

SJ JL. « s "2 M» 4W Winter J 


1910 153 10% 10 W ■ -to 
35 34 6 5ft 5ft+ ft 

12. a 10* 10ft TO* , 

1716 359 39ft 28* SSft- to 

SB 31 36ft 36% 36 % ■ ft 

12. zSO 63 63 63 

11 zlOO 60% 69% 6*%+% 

12. ! 73% 73% 73%— 1% 

11. zlW 76% 76% 76% +1% 

IX zSD 76 76- 76 +1 

11 3 34)6 34 34%—% 

IX 1200 62% 42 62%+% 

28 IS 33to 2316 23ft + ft 

36 7* 7* 7ft 

4.116 25 50% 58ft 58*— ft 


37 171315 56* S6W1 SSft— * j™. W ICQR 114 

£0 1 123% 123% 123%+ % 5“ JlviVvSj 


> 1 » if 37% WcdlR Pf+50 

29 .IS if* If^ If ft ±,' fc <7% 29ftWochov 1-5* 


11 ^ M%CK3StA4b 

77 An An An— n i 11a xva Wntim- 

faM E h bit & 

II. 5 1390 27% 26* 27 + % S, WICSV s96 

IX z220 17 16% 1**— % jP. 

IX S 2Pft 29% 7°ft + to 47RflBWp!tJni 170 


MO SB 22% 22% 22%+ % 
10. zl20 44 44 44 —1 

3A % 6 45* 45ft 45%+ to 

1715 35 22* 32% 22%— ft 
1U 9% 9% 0%— % 


27*6 28 WtocEP XT0 
85 70%Wbe pfXOD 
26 22toWlsQpt255 
28% 32ft WtSCPL 140 
Sift 2)toWBcPS233 
34ft 17 W11COS172 

20ft 14*W0tvrWJ8 
43% 21% owmet x44 
20 % lStowendPt M 
39*6 22%WWWtM90 
54% 32 WWW pf220 
7% 1*6 wrMAr .. 

56ft 38ft WrWV 1.44a 
8% 3ft WorttTT 
24% 6% WYtPLb .16 

17* 9 wwy 
22* .19 Wynns 90 


n. 210 1%' 8% 8% 

24 11 40 as* 20% 29ft +_ft 
44 1772 23% 22* 22% 

59191061 3906 29* 55% 

04 7 1281130% 30* 30*+ % 
4111 104 27% *% to*+.to 
11 7 160 21 20* 20*— % 

14171019 44% 42* '42* — % 
9 15 asr 78* 77% 78* +1% 
1917 3 13* 13* 13*—% 

54 -8ft 7% IW+.to 
43 120 Uto 17* H + % 
IJ14 12 32 31* a — % 

&4 6 383 35% 35% 3536+ % 
59 1« 4Bto 48% 48ft— ft 

IX 9 90 K% 27* 3 +% 
19154068 18% 17* 18%+ to 
19 T7 74 90% 29% 29ft— 'to 
TL zlOOM 3 M. — :.to 
49 0 a 47* 47to 47% • 

13 12% 12% 12%—% 

. 362 4% 4% 4* 

35 -Ito I* 1%— % 
1343 11% 1N6 11 + % 
11 5 78 78 78 •-• 

41105507 35% 30% 34 +3% 
11 21 9% TO 0%+-» 

IX 4 2046 90% 33%-.% 
39102097 40% 47ft 46ft + ft 
1915 92 30* 30% 30*+ to 
413Q153Z 31% 31% n%- W 
67 4T 41% 41 4T06+to 

93 48 48% 48% 48%+ to 

15 23% 23ft 23% J 
1£ zSO 3M6 39* 39* , 
4110 743 48% 48 48%+ % 

3918 108 43to 42% 43Wr+,* 
7 S 1 37* 37* 37* - 

U 214 M 38% 39 + * 

5314 152 30% ' 2946 30%+% 
44 . 29 10 10 10 — % 

4540 190 37 36* 36*— to 

59 7XTI8 Wft 90% 10*+ % 

I. 1 8 238 7% 6ft 7% ' 

59 n 49 48% 47* 48%+ ft 

5 29% 29ft 29%+ % 
1934 575 15 . .14% 15 

» i (Oft Wft raft - 
79 81307 .ZFto 27% 27* • 

II. z20 78% 78% 78%+% 

la 74 3»6 25% 25ft+ % 
87 7x1332746 27* 27%— ft 
B.I 5 45028* mo 2B*+to 
4012 300 33* 31ft 33 +1 
£S 9 190 U 1546 15*+ % 
LI 36 29SO -Oft 41ft 4]*— % 
£4U 98 25* 34% 25 + ft 

6513 225 37* 37* 37%+ * 

42. 1 53 53 a +1* 

174 Sft 546 5*+_to 

2310 132 52ft 5116 51*— 1% 
18 7% 7* 7%+% 

7 59 22ft 21ft 22ft + % 

218 lift 1016 1016—* 
£245 51 18to 17* Uto+% 


- rtl 

Al t lir P .. 


■ON 


' ;in«i ^ 


50 35 Xerox 3 

SM 49to Xerox PfSAS 


J™ Jjfxa 34% 17* 7CTRA 96 

■3371013 41% «% 41%+ ft M attftzaieCP 1JM 

1 ™- 2- SLTa. 21% llftZapatn 34 


1717 92 37% 36ft »*+ * 

in 21* 21 31%+ 46 

U 18 44 30% 20* 30%+% 

£4 9 641 35ft 3S46 3S%— to 


Dft 25%Zayre &30 
34% 12% ZenUtlR 
38ft 19%Zenie98 
37ft 29%Zum(n 192 


63121875 46ft 46ft «%— to 
11. 4Q5 50* 5046 SJft+ % 

29 M HM 33% 32* 32*— * 
2772 55 33* 33 3330+ % 

5.1 51784 17 Wft MS6— % 
J 15 292 43* 43 43% +1% 

381071 32ft 32 32 +% 

1421 00 34 33% 33*+% 

49 0 89 27* 27 27%+% 


i v n*u i 


Open HMI Lew Close Chg 


Onee HTOP Low Seme Citft 


Grains 


U.S. Futxure Prices 


WHEAT 

£000 |m minimum- dollars per bushsl 
Dec 396 397 265 345ft +92* 

Mar 391 391 3J9 X79% +42% 

May XB1 391 X7B £78 +92 

Jul 159 35** 357% 359ft +93* 

SOP 346* 347* £65* 346 +92% 

Dec 3X9 3J9% JJB 3X9 +92 

Esf. Sates P rev. Sales 6995 

Prev. Day Open InL 65915 oH3B2 


12%— to 
40ft + ft 
17% + ft 
28ft- % 
3416 

38*6— ft 
24*+ % 
22ft — ft 
43ft+1% 
20ft + % 
lift— % 
3i to— to 
2616+ % 
21 +1 
1316— to 


£4 2 38% 38% 38% — to 

44 1 31% 31% 31% 

5 6% 6% *%+% 

14 3 26% 26% 26 Vi 

20 2S 24 24 — * 

14 32 10 64% 64ft 64ft— ft 

4513 333 14ft 14ft 14ft + % 
29 9 788 Wft lift lift— * 

2516 338 18ft 18ft 1816— ft 

44 12 14 16% 18 18* + ft 

39 0 280 23ft 23* 23 — ft 

1028 Sftd 5W» 5*6— % 

1425 342 65ft 64% 64%— ft 

15 I 03% 93% 93% 

35 62 21 30 20% — % 

2517 52 81% 00% 80%— 1ft 

39 38 5916 50% 59%+ ft 

39 1 215 35* 34ft 34 ft— 1% 
2416 36 22* Sto 22%+ ft 

IX 6 IS 21 20* 2046+ % 

11 12 2716 27 27 — ft 

IX 1 33 33 33 — % 

IX 5 18% 18% 18%+ ft 

11 13 17ft 17% 17ft + ft 

22 4 18 17* 18 

2514 13 15% 15ft 1546 

42 7 945 u38ft 38% 3Sto + ft 
488 38 0* 9% 0* 

»t» 5 4* 5 

1944 385 23ft 23ft 23ft— ft 


i CORN MBr 

£800 bu minimum- dollars per bushel Mav 

Dec 347 350 346* 348 +96* Jul 

Mar 3.46- 340ft 345 346ft +96 Sen 

May 348 348% 345% £47 +97* Dec 

Jill 344 345 342 343 +JWft Mar 

; Sen 118 £18% £15 £15 +95 Est. Seles jjm Prev. Sole* U01 

Dec X96 296% 294ft 1-WA +92* Prev. Day Open Int. 9480 up 3 

Mar 395% 396% £05 3M5V, +92* „„ 

Est. Sales Pnjv.Satea 49364 

Prev. Day Open Int 225925 off 928 


Open Man low Settle dip. • »■ 

— : — i Apr 41400 

FOOd I Jon •flf-3! 

— — — 1 AUB 42790 

COFFEE C 00 43SJM 

37900 HML- cents Per lb. 

Dec 14175 7*450 14260 14X33 — 51 ft* Jg-2 

14090 14L50 14090 14070 +M ^pr WJB 
13693 13790 13450 13730 +99 JU" 

13278- 13375 13270 13353 +48 

13025 mjQO 130^5 UUU +UO EsLSofM 45flW 
I27J5 12X00 127^ 12X13 +98 .Prev- Dov Open 

13690 


5UOARWORLC 11 


SOYBEANS 

5900 bu m Inlmum- dot Lars per bushel 
Nov 854 845 834 840 

Jan 853 863 853 858V 

Mar 860 876% £67 &72V 

May 873% 891% 873 8779 

Jul 866 £77 865 8729 

Aue SJ7 UD IO US 

Sep 761 769 761 764 

New 696 493 60S 698V 

Jan 699 

Est. Sales Prev. Sales S»n 

[ Prev. Dav Oaen int.l47.7S9 eft 4656 


11X000 lbik- cents Mr ib. 
Jan 903 905 

903 

900 

"■JM 

Mar 

90S 

1002 

931 

909 

-40 

Mav 

1009 

HUB 

18115 

ansa 

—03 

Jul 

1041 

1031 

1049 

1054 

—04 

Sep 

1003 

1006 

1073 

1073 

— .42 

Oct 

1105 

1L11 

1008 

10J7 

—01 

Jan 

11J5 

UJS 

nas 

11.13 

—JO 

Mar 

1X05 

1X14 

1102 

1108 

—02 


2 Oct. 25 Spur franc- 1 point «<iua 1*5000001 . 

3 Dec .125*5 .12545 .125*5 .12545 +35 

Mar .12355 .12353 .12355 .12355 

Est Sales - 10 Prev. Sales 94 
Prev. Day Open Int 1996 up T9 
Open Hip* iw Settle Ob* GERMAN MARK 

41490 41550 41290 41390 -190 S^noark-Ipj^eauatSWJW 1 r 

41970 <2230 41950 43060 -*M g*C ■»£ Zli 

<2790 <2990 423 M 42TM —190 Mar J904 Jf04 JBD ^4 —18 

43SL60 «6J0 43*00 <3*00 — 5^S J®n -TO —M 

44290 «390 44I50 442JD —190 gP . __ n „ , .J 5 

44950 45190 44990 45090 —190 ^nt. 8*deS 69 15 Solos 
45700 45790 45700 <5790 —190 Prev. Dav Open Int 30580 pft5S2 
46690 46690 46690 46690 -—190 SWISS FRANC - 
47-MO 47440 47440 47440 -190 SiwSwl Polnteauals 109001 
r/jn Prw.Sates 35*35 Doc - 6773 6774 4745 67S1 — W 

Open lntl33905 op 148 Mir 4833 4*35 909 6812 =-TO 

Jun 6867 4867 4867 4066 -m 

— — ■■■ — — — — ■ Sen 9928 —00 

Financial ! Est. Sates 105<9 Prw.Saies 8030 

1 prav. Day Open )nL 27J37 off S73 

LS JAPANESE YEN ' . 

PtsofUOpct < SPOT yen- 1 point equals 50900001 

9199 9L12 9192 91.11 +94 DoC . 904336 90OW JNU314 904315 . +4 

90T1 W72 9064 «J0 +92 Mar 904362 904365 90050 JHM3S0 +5 

9044 9044 9X39 9042 +91 Jun .--’JJAM 9M4M 904390 .i/iM3B7 +S 

™70 *030 98.18 9090 +92 Estsales 9968 Prev. Sales 9977 

8998 8*98- 8957 0958 +91 Prev. Day Open Int 40936 off 414 

89.77 8957 0976 8978 +92 

8955 8955 8955 8958 +92 , ^ > 


r -* Hand 


- V+=l 

- r-jc»J 


. ar.vr 


l(»s High Low Jam Ch-ge , 


Over-the-Counter 


Sales in Ner 

100s High Lon lam Ch'ge 


Oct 25 


AFG* 122 17% 16to 17 + % ■ 

AGS 109 25% 25 25to + to I 

AIA 17 9to 8* 9ft + ft 1 

ASKCs 63 10% 17% 17* 

Acodlns 153 31* lift 31ft— ft 

Aa/Roy .16 9 618* left lBft— % 

AdacLbs 1028 llto 10& Tl 

Adages 141 18ft 17% IBto +1 

AflBsh 190 10 23726% 25% 26% + * 

Aacviw 434 20to 19* 19*— % SMS" 


NASDAQ National Market Prices 


Sales In Net 

(Ms Hhdi Low 3pm Ch'ge 


1001 High Low 3 pm OTge 


Aocvra 434 20ft 19* 19*— % 

Alrwisc 29 14* 13* 1**— % 

AlexBld 290 45 3744% 44ft 44ft 

Ahrorex 12 26to 26ft 26ft SUSP 1 


Algwex 12 24ft 26ft 26ft SSHSL 

AMBUS 98 20 161232ft 3l% 32 +% 

AW0S _ 139 »to 8* 9 + to 

Amorxh 133 1* 1ft 1ft + % 

ABnkr 50 is 1211 12% 12% SJJHjL. 

A Grets 42 10 IK 25ft 25% 25* + % I** 1 ™" 

AlnUs 568 13ft 12% 13% + ft 

AIoGm 04 3 82564* 62* 64to +1 ft gvmra 

AMS BS 22 20ft 72 +1* P YTTtcn 

ANtlns 56 47 29 20% 20% 20* + % Pv,ion 

AQuasr 187 8* 8% 8% I 

AmSoSt ISO 2S 34 25 + * 1 

ASoIrs 1539 12ft 9% 9% —2* EH Int 

ASuro 3m 6ft 0 4 — to Easiest 

Anodllg .10 19 1310% lo% ie% EartCal 


7334* 34 34K + * LzdaOs TO 35% 35 35 

974 28* 28 28% + to LonaF 190 48 10 25 25 25 — % 

73 27* 27* 27% + ft Lortmr 127 21* 71ft 21ft— % 

9 13% 13ft 13% + % Lyndon 4 36* 26* 26*— to 


108 


71 27* 
9 13% 
96 18ft 
9819* 

27ft 27%+ ft 
13ft 13% + % 
17ft 17*— % 
19ft 19*+% 

0B 

30 

281 22* 

22ft 22*+ % 

06 

60 

393 15* 
91M 

15ft ITO + ft 
12ft 12ft— % 

.14 

.9 

7215% 

IS 1S%— ft 

1 


301 2D* 

20ft »ft— to 



87 27ft 
378 20* 

34% 25* 

20 20% 


14 3* 3* 
201 9* 9 


213 22% 21% 22ft +lto EconLb 194 16 19129% 29 


143 10* 10% 10* + ft E Chips 
„ 277 35% a 35ft— ft ETPas 
.14 9 12914* 13V6 W*+l Elans 

6674 21% 21 21* + ft Etc Bias 

TO 37 36* 37 + ft EtoNud 

622 IS 33* 34% + % ElcRnl 
20 19ft 10* 19ft ElModl 

JHb 44 3718% 17% 18%+% EldMH 

16 7ft 7 7 — to Emulxs 

_ 90 8% 7* 7% EnoConv 


62 8ft 8% Bft + % S^Coro' 
^ ^& + £ M^orl 


11 10% 9* 9*— * HuOuav 
140 90 <2215% 15% 15% !EX£o 


AtJntBs 72 £2 71 22% 21* 22% + * EngRsv 


112 11% 31ft Uto — ft EruBIs 
12 21% 21 21 + ft EqtOll 

6? 18% 17* 18 —1 EVPSut 

534 15 13* IS +lft | 

211 21% 21% 21% + * 

X 4% 4ft 4% — 


78 20% 2D TO — * 
9S 15ft IS 15ft + to 
1832 22% 21% 21%— ft 
120 10ft 9* 10ft 
21 lOto 10 10ft 
416 <2% 4T« 41% + % 
66 39% 39 39ft— ft 

10 7% 6% 6%+N% 
* 25 23 22% 22* 

20 23 37 9% 9ft 9ft 

536 Sft 37% 38 + ft 


Mentors 
MrtfBcs220 
Miami s 
MlerMkt 
Mlcrdy 96 
MldlBk 2 
MdwAIr 
MIKTch 
Mlllipr 40 


FM1 

FrmG 

Fenpflu 

FMFdSL 


MoMCA 
MobICB 
Maleeir 
McxtCa 140 


887 11% 10ft lift Fid F05 1 

3 23% 23% 23% — % FtBale 

190 <5 180 18% 20ft 20ft— ft Flngmx 

54 16* 15* 15* Phi loan 

100 115 8514% 14% 14ft FtAlaBh 


Fin man 

FtAlaBk 190 XI 


27 — ft iFIBLSy ZOO 59 


.15 15 1313% 12* 12* F Execs 

£00 S0 355 25* 35* 35% + % FtFIBk 96 XI 

190 28 14336 35* 36 + % FtUnCP . £3 

124 2* 3% 2% + % FkwB 1.16 £5 

217 6* 4% 6* + ft FlaFdl 

187 11% 11% 11*— % FkjNFI 56 20 

4ft 4ft 4%— ft Hurocb .16 19 

265 12 lift 11* + % Fonar 

168 9* 9ft 9* + % ForestO 190 42 

336 6ft 5% 6% + % FortnS 

96 T.l 114 23% 23ft 23% FOrums Mb 0 

14 12 11% 11% F renin t AS 18 

, 36 18% 1816 18% + % FulLHB 56 10 

24 72 25511% 10% 10% — % , 

.16 J 20624ft 24 24ft + ft 1 

503 7* 7% 7ft— % t ~-T- 

94 10 15415% 14% 15%— ft 

28 31ft 30% 30% — % gJJJJJp 


7ft 7W AtonCal40 

39% Wft— % MunOhk 
s* 9 + % MonAnt 
11% 11% Monollt S 

22% 22% Mon^C 1;X) 

9* 9% AAorWR* JOT 

9ft 9ft— ft Monran40t 
» 25% + % Mosetey 

55ft 55* + % MatClb .70 

a% 12%— % s52 

17 17% NMS 

40ft 41 + % NtCptrjL* 

33% 31% vINDatC 

14% 14% + % NDOta 40 
35ft Mto+ % SSJWS 
13% 13* SL® 6 * 1 ’ 

7 7 Nouotei 

24 24 — * NwhSpC 

6% 5* + % NtwfcS 8 
7% 8 + % Nwprjs 
T2* 12*— % N wpF»h 


104 50 

52 15 


10% —1* [aibrSv 


13% + to GouldP 
TM6+1V6 I Gmnlro 


J* — ft (GraphSc 


7ft— % IdfNuc 
?4ft + % I HBOs 


M + * I Hudson 


TO „ HafsSV 
,7ft— % HomIPt .TO 0 
ITO +1 . HarpGa 20 1.1 


£12 £1 

.101 J 


04 *3 

t 

104 44 


Sf* ms * u 
mil J 

»* + % Heltowt 
. .. Helix 


«*+ * itwn 
1* + % Hm^so 


W6- J* HomeHs 

lift — % IHonlnd 


•??* + * I Hoover U 


21ft HngTos 

£% HntgBn 108b 54 

g* Hybrtte 

«to-% Hvster 190 15 

2 TO + * HytekM 


11*_ * 
17ft 

16*— ft 


9 9% + ft JJkr B9 

27% 21 + % Horfc) «2B 

nm. ioto + % 

4% 4% + to 

9* 9* + % nwNGIJB 
15* 16% + % ijn 

assiK 1 * 

4* Mk + to Numorx 
m iSlS NuMed 
W ’EJJto OCGTC 

T» ITO+% SHS*" 8 

8^2: 

B 8 -to 
17* 17%— to 222' 

26* 77 rwKji 

S 4fc S w -% • 

Sto Io + % 


MCls . .17436 13* 12% Uft— % 

MDC90 357 13% 12% 12%+ % 

MnsCt s 24 14% 14% 14%— ft 

.. MOtSct 1 512 26 24* Kto + * 

!TO ManltwM 97 23 22% 22* 

0% MtrsNt 100 25 35% 35 35 — ft 

, Mossier 1010 8to 7ft B + * 

| MrtdN 196 18 30* 30 30 — ft 

MayPt 181 10* 9% KV— % 

% MavnOI 64 7% 7ft 7ft— % 

f* + to McCrm 98 512 28 27% 27W- % 

McCorO 272 10% 10 10%+* 

MCForl 27 12* 12 12to 

McOway 50 12% 12ft 12ft— to 

McRooO 43 13 12 13 — % 

Meodat 4 II* II 11+6. 

Mentors 93 15% 15 IS — ft 

MrtfBcs220 29 31% 31% 31% 

Miami s 120 40% 39ft 40% +1% 

MIcrMk t W 14% 14to 14%— % 

Mlcrdy 96 155 9* 9% 9% 

MWIBk 2 » a 37* a + to 

MdwAIr 79 12ft 12% 12*+ % 

MIIITch 16 5* 5* 5ft + % 

MllllPr 40 249 28 27% 2746— ft 

Mirator 60 10% 18% 18% 

MOMCA 52 6% 6% 4% 

MobIC B 71 7% 6% 6%— to 

Moledr 192 14* 13 14to+1% 

MonCnlAO 2ffi2 30 » 29* 

Monchk 45 TO* 10% 10%— ft 

MonAnt 11 16% 15* l*% +1 

Monoids 2245 23* 21% 23% +2% 

MOnuCUO 5 23* 23% 23% 

Mar Flo 91 35 2®S% 20% 2Q%— % 

Monren 40b 44 20* 20% 20%— % 

Mostloy 84 6% 5% 5% 

Matao .70 29 14% 14% I4ft— Hi 

Muttlll b 52 6 37* 37* 37ft— to 

NMS 31 4* 4 4V6— % 

NtCptrsJO 8 17 17 17 

vINDatC 103 I % 1 +V6 

NData 40 522 19% 17* 1816+1% 

NMla-S 156 13% 12% 13%+% I 

NTeeh t 222 6% 6ft 6%— ft I 

Nauoles 111 16* 16 T6to+ft | 

NwhSec 86 6ft 6 6 — ft 1 

NfwfcSs 1211 21% 20% 21*+* 

Nwprt s 95 29* 29% 29%— ft 

NwpPh 144 9 Bft 8%+ ft 

NICOJ B 76 6% 6% 6%— % 

NIckOG 47 4* 4% 4* 

NieisA s08 a a% a a 

NletaBs08 36 38 37% 37% 

Nike B 9 277 18ft 18 TB% + % 

Nordsf s98 1M 37 36ft 37 + ft 

Norston a 10* 10ft life 

NAHInS 1» 13* 12% 13%+ % 

NWNG1J6 xM2 13% 13 13%+* 

NwNL/ 150 a 36% Mto Wft— ft I 

NuclPh 677 6* 6% «%+% I 

Nimwrx 4 i<% 14% 14%— ta 1 

NuMod 100 12% 12 12%+ to 

OCGTc 113 6* 6 6ft 

OakHII s 76 7 6% 7 + to 

Oceaner 121 7* 7% 7% 

Odette I 7 13% 12 II 

Offs Loo 48 £3 21 1446 14* 14% 
OMStpfc 200 139 620 20 30 


98 25 77095 34% 34*— ft SJL 

177 9* «to F%— % ^ ,vaot 

.12 3 9617* 17 17* Ea Sate 

f s 5 «£* SS-* 

SOYBEAN OfL 

46 18 17* 17* 609M IDs- dollar* per 100 lbs. 

47 18ft 17% 17* + ft Dec 2900 

115 IS* 15% 15* + * Jjm »■« 

, 2 im, io io Mor 30.il 

240 72% 72ft 72% MOV JQJj 

105 34 33% 34 + % J"l 3093 

.106 1.1 462 9* 9ft 9% 

61 19 lffft 19 Sep 279J 

95 5 8110% 9% »*— % Oct 2630 

30 12 164 9% TO 9 — % 25X5 

190 59 41 36* 36* 34 to— % Est.Sate 


S« s M MS +35 Est. soles V4J05 Prev. Sales U090 

701 709 701 704 +.12 Prov. Day Open InL 81507 up 1951 

686 £93 60S 688% +-10% COCOA 

__ +- 11 ia metric Ions- tper ten 

Prov-SMei Sian Dec ISO 1971 1942 1910 

Open lnt.147909 Off 4056 Mar I960 2001 5SW5 1<m 

May 7005 2tm 1999 2022 

SOYBEAN MEAL Jul 21835 2M3 5*122 3MS 

100 tons- donors per ton Sets 2360 2060 2060 2060 

Dec 23350 23790 23150 23X70 +550 DOC 2087 2087 2087 2DB7 

Jan »*« 23990 23550 23790 +590 Est. Sales X400 Prev. Sate 3096 

Mcr ZPJO 24190 23830 23880 +500 Prwv. Day Open Int 27515 off S3 

May 2385D 340J13 23790 238J70 +550 

Jul 23790 23890 23SJ» 237 JO +590 PJgjy" ™!. 6 * ■■ 

Aug 22790 22990 22790 27890 +690 H™ on »-“J2L p ^“ , rin 

Sep 21400 21690 21400 214J0 +£70 

Oct 190.00 19150 19000 19190 +190 jj£L HSS JS?2 HJ/S 

Dec 19090 19050 18950 19090 +150 )IRTO 11900 179.10 7T90J 

1 an ]«am 4-1 5ft MOV )l/J5 118J2U 1T/J5 11MB 

Est. Sate Prev. Sate loiw J^ ™ VAli 3 

Pn»v. Dav Onen Int. 64043 Off 21 


Est Sotos 14251 Prev. Sales OSH 
i Prev. Day Open Int 51911 off 192 


industrials 


Jul 

Sep 

NOV 

Jon 

Mar 

Est Sales 


13625 12690 12695 12690 +00 Oec 

12090 1210O 12090 17100 +80 Mar 

71SJ2D 11900 779.10 77900 +00 £*! 

11795 11890 1T79S 11800 +00 Jw 

11790 11810 11790 11820 +90 g*® 

11790 11790 1T790 11730 +90 *? 

11790 +98 JW» 

11400 —00 

—00 O0C 

200 Prev. Sate 225 


S-S 212 ErZ t-5 Prev. Day Oosnlnt 6942 up 143 

»50 2905 2900 2908 +33 

30.15 30.15 2900 3992 +32 

3035 3035 m00 3005 +37 j - 1 

3033 3035 3JUM 3O0B +38 | AAetO 5 

2900 2935 2935 3905 +05 1 ' 

2700 2705 2700 2705 +25 COPPER 

2630 2630 3600 3630 +00 25fllf lbs.- certs Pdr lb. 


Prev. Day Open Int 51918 oft 192 
18 YK. TREASURY 

442 noaooQ0<lrv-ptsA3£iilienoapet 

M Dk BO-3 80-4 79-21 7930 

4^F Mar 79-13 7 *13 79-1 7M . 

Ijl Jun 7071 7*42 78-14 7+21 

It, Sop 78-7 78-8 78-1 78-7 

+31 Dec 77-27 

Bd.Sales Prev. Sales 

Prev. Dav Open In*. T1999 off 18 . 

US TRRASUKY BONDS 

18 PCMIOOJWO-Pto*. 33T^ot 100 pM) 

LM Dec 71-6 71-6 70-rn JS® 

lE Mar. 70-23 70-21 70-1 70-12 

« Jun 70-5 70-5 6P-1B MB 

Ljg Sep 69-22 6022 «M 6014 

Dec 69-12 69-12 68-26 M 

h» Mar 68-27 68-27 68-17 6025 

pS, Jun 68-15 68-18 6+9 68-17 

Sss 6802 68-12 689 68-10 

r£| Dec 68+ 68-6 67-28 684 

Mar 67-31 * 

Jun ' <797 

Est. Sales Prev. Sate 96390 

Prev. Dav Open lnt.174347 up 5519 


25X5 25.95 2555 2590 +00 

Prev. Sales 14118 


1118 25ft 34% S ■+ % Prev. Day Open Int. B0947 oH.1050 
.150 13 6011* 11 11%—% 


31 6% 6ft TO— % (OATS 

-30 19 ,7106* 16 16ft » % 1 5000 bumlnlmum-dollORiner bushel 


108 29V, 29* 28* Dec 

194 10 24685% 85ft 85* +1% Mar 

538 Sto 7* 7*- to May 
1 12% 12% 12%— % jJ| 

1 llto lift lift + ft sap 
12 10% 10 10 I EsI.: 


T0V Oct 
Nov 
Dec 
Jan 
Mar 
May 

+02 Jul 


1.92% 102* 1.90ft 101 +02 JW 

108ft 1.98* 107 100% +03% Sep 

201 2-02% 200% X02% +04 Dec 

203 Vi 205 203 204 +03ft Jon 

200 201% 1.99% 200 +01% Mar 


J? 10% 10 10 EM. Sate Prev. Solos 452 

775 <* <% 4%— % prev. Day Onen Int 7060 off 88 
9 8% 8 8 — to 


51 TO TO TO+ % 
183 10 9* 9% 

143 9% 9% 9% 

30 10 S3 19% 19 T9% + to 

31 30 29ft 29* 


Oct 6290 6290 

Nov 6295 6295 

Dec 6400- 6405. 

Jan 6500 6525 

Mar 6640 6605 

May 6795 6805 

Jul A9JX 6925 

5MJ TO40 mss 

Dec 7200 7265 

Jan 7235 7235 

Mar 75i55 7505 

Mav 75.10 75.10 

Jut 7790 7790 

Est. Sate 13000 Prev. SO 
Prev. Dav Open lnt.l0693t 



LUMBER 

. 5»i! ‘rL ft- Sper MNObd. ft. 

, Nov 17400 17400 16890 16X70 — £00 

— 5 Jon . 1BXTO 18500 17990 17990 —500 

—5 Mar 19800 mOO 19100 19200 -608 

-0 MOV 5SS70O 2017.10 ffiM 20X50 —4.10 

—* Jul . ZU0O 2X300 21£M 230.10 -400 
—4 Sen 717.50 —450 

Nov 21700 -450 

Est Sales XUS Prev. Sate 2*35 
Prev. Day Open IbL 6059 up 49 - 

, WSTN. PLYWOOD 
—4 76032SO.fl>Sperl0Q§saft. . 

—5 Nov . 19030 19030 18700 18790 —330 

Jtm 19+50 19450 15030 191.50 -030 

— 5 Mar 19890 19890 19550 195.90 — £10 

— * May 20100 20100-199.10 199.10 —240 
-5 Jul 201 JO -&5S 

,-d Sep . 20£5B -7200 

—5 Est. Sate Prev. Sales 49 

■*« Prev. Dav Open Inf. 879 
Z| COTTON 1. 

Bm.- cents per lb. 

Dec 7933 7905 7807 7975 +70 

Mar 8045 8135 8095 8132 +.95 

May 81.10 8200 0090 8100 +100 

Jul 8135 BUS 8L1S 8102 +77 

+6 .D«; 75.10 7530 75.10 7535 +0S 

+* Mar 7633 +0S 

+3 Oct 7M5 7645 7635 7635 

+} Est. Sate 4500 Prey. Sate 4936 
—j Prey. Day Open lot. 28080 up 1*5 


rft>aid io Srt 


‘-I 5 

-■ ..••r-Tiai 

L-- - ••JTSi 


Livestock 


CATTLE 

T I 40000 lbs.- cents ner lb. 

— — ! 1 Dec 5875 5930 5065 5902 +07 

.100 0 25 12% 17ft 12% + ft 5855 3932 5835 580? +32 

21. 10 9% 9* Apr 6135 61-50 6100 6135 +38 

200 53 45054ft 53% 54 Jun 6X50 6185 6330 6150 +05 

1743 34% 33% 34% + ft Aug 6285 62.90 6235 6X55 

8307 22 20ft 21% +1 Oct 6130 6130 6100 6130 +.10 

76 15* lift 15% + ft EM. Sales 15005 Prev.Sate 16049 
1000 19 is* 18% + % Prev. Day Onen int. <7339 up 282 
.55 FEEDER CATTLE 


832 9ft 8% 9U 


■” ,J !JS£ irt 2 440OOIb&r amto per lb. 

16% lSfc 16 t % NOw W57 4,150 W W + -I fl 

S m -IS 45iS + I? Jw 6110 6X52 6302 +35 PLATINUM 



»*- ’ A Mar 


45 15 M* 15 

213 6 5% 5% — ll> 

10 lift 11* lift + to 

103 30 i4 a* a a — ft 

289 24% 24% 24ft + ft 
1292 lift 11 lift + ft 
t 67 TO 6ft 6ft 


I GNMA May 81.10 SXM 't&W KiJffl +100 

I | i ' r viia prln- Pt* 4 32nda of 1 00 Pet jul BI35 BUS BL1S 8102 +77 

Dee 4»-J4 683T »4 68-17 45 D«: 75.10 7530 75-10 7595 +0S 

Mar 67-11 67-21 <74 67-17 44 Mar 7t» +05 

g -» ^ & £ ^.Sate J^P^Sa^AT^ 25 

J sS tt?5 Stl 5 tti 5 33 SuSS5?oStper«. 

—100 D«r »47 I4 t*>v B0 l55 • 8009 +.11 

— 108 Ed. sate Prev.Sate +065 Dec ES '8290 8135 H2.15 +.18 

=£2 s • S SS SS-K SS 

IsBUSSHm sr wjs wj# wjo %£ 

Dec 9004 9004 9035 9002 +02 May 7645 +35 

Zl4Q Mar 9EL&3 SffilM KM WJ* 401 Jup +S 

Jun W07 8907 89.59 8904 -01 Est Sate 7039 Prev. Sale. 7064 

sw Prev -Dav Open Int 36.138 otf302 

Imrell m , 

Mar 8898 

,, EstSote Prev.Sate 3014 

— a Prev. Day open Int *3088 upM . — ■ — — , 

jn EURODOLLARS - I • -• StOCk IlKfOXeS 4 

_5J! si mill kwints afin Pd. — : 

_S0 doc 9000 ®ua 002. wso +02 spcomp.jndnx 

—50 Mar 005 8905 *936 KM polhls and cams 

—50 Jun W35 »J6 RJt 031 -01 Dec 16435 169.15 16790 16805 -95 

_£q Sep 0.10 89.10 003 006 — 03 Mar 17430 17100 10.90 17005 —30 

—SO D«C 8807 8807 1807 88JB — JH Sep 1743 17430 17430 17290 — .Tfl 

-60 Mor J£6S ^01 Est. Sales 38.186 Prev.Sate 41.995 

—50 EstSales IW Prev.Sate 420S Prev. Day Open Int. »383 bpSIO 

—AO Prev. Dav Open InL 41051 up7M valon line 

—50 BRITISH POUND paints and cents * 

S per pound- 1 point eauafs 500001 Dec 19S05 196.10 19415 19435 —100 

Dec 1.5005 1 .5010 10955 L4975 —40 Mar 19730 19730 19505 19505 —130 

Mar 10010 10025 L498Q 10990 —40 Jun . W73S -^38 

Jun LS9M —to Sep 19U5 —130 

-430 _ . L5815 —40 Est.Sate Prev.Sate 2383 


fU 

- -v'j:V8| 


jRf'pirlf 

illiiiib+d 
■in Quarter 


SfcsS-r i’ijw 


S«P T7433 17430 17430 17290 —.Tfl 
Est. Sales 38.186 Prev.Sate <1.995 


40000 <0000 40000 39590 — 430 I Esl Sate XM8 Prev.Sate X930 
399 JO 40250 39&JH 39790 —430 I Prev. Day Open InL 20520 up 91 


Nicola 

NIckOG 
Nlel9As08 
NletsBsAS 
Nike B 9 


t 57 TO 6ft 6ft HOGS 

823 4% 4% 4%+to 30000 lbs.- cents per lb. “J- 

15 2% 2ft 2% + % Dee 42A5 43J» 4X15 4Z40 —32 Kre ’ 

73 ITO 16ft 16ft— % Feb 4540 4410 <502 4535 —45 PAL 

100 25 326 40V, <0 -rniv-e % Apr 45JU 4600 4537 4140 loot 

26 10* 10% IMS + to J«m 50-55 51.10 5D.M 5082 +.17 Oct 

J1 9* e% 9* + to Jul 5260 5295 5245 5200 +.10 Dec 

Aw 5X32 5X45 5220 5230 +30 Mar 

Oct 5100 5130 5100 5137 +02 Jun 

U I Dec 5240 —as Sep 

— ' Est. Sales 8093 Prev.Sate 6J54 Dec 

„„ . A* ldto I6to 16ft Prev. Dav Open Int. 30004 off 110 Est. 


6345 6430 6X55 «3n +33 50trey az.- doHars per trov ox. J*2 — « 

Apr 6420 6445 6410 6440 +.15 Oct SHL40 —430 .i 5 ? 15 — * 

May 6335 6410 635 6410 +30 Dec 40000 40000 40000 39500 -430 § stS ^” j-W W* 

Aug 6£90 6X9Q 6330 6390 +.10 Jan 399,50 40X50 39600 39790 —430 PTiV. Day Open InL 20000 W> 91 

Est. Sales 1068 Prev.Sate 1JM Apr 40700 4Q2J0 40340 —470 - 

Prev. Dav Open Inf. 4437 off 7*7 Jul * 1 ZS 0 -HZJC 47X50 4K.iO —$jq . 

Oct 42100 42100 421 J)0 41740 —530 Chicago Board of Trade: Wheat, com. 
ents per tb. gx Sa '“ soybean*, soybean meal, soybean alt, eats. 

4X45 4300 4X15 4240 —32 Prev. Day Open int. 1X735 on 13 fresh broilers. T-bonds, GNMA, 10-vr T- 

4S0O ii27 notefc **991005. CMchm Mercantile 

5005 51.10 5000 5002 +.17 Oct U1A5 Bxetwnge: Cattle, feeder cattle, tiass, park 


EsX Sates X933 Prev. Sate 430S Prev. Day Open Int. »383 bp 310 

Prev. Day Open InL 41051 up 760 • VALUE UNE ", 

BRITISHPOVHD palms and cents ‘‘ : 

* per pound- 1 point eauats 500001 Dee 19505 196.10 19415 19435 —140 J * 

Dec 10005 10010 14955 14975 —40 Mar 19730 19738 19505 19505 -330 

Mar 13010 10023 14988 14990 —40 Jun . W73S ^T38 

Jun 10OBS —« Sep 19805 —130 

Sm> 13815 —40 Est.sate Prev.Sate £253 . 

E^sm« £168 Prev.Sate xrao Prgv. Day Open InL X399 ott34 ' .. - U 

Prev. Day Open InL SLBD w» 91 ; NYSE COMP. INDEX ' " 

— “ paints and ends ^ - 

euama at Trad*.- 'Mixtoit War W-U 9800 8800 9805 —05 - 

BO °^° w Tr * e - Whe at, cony jo, . 99 jq mJi wssm 990a —45 ■ 

soybeans, soybean meal, soybean oil, eats. s«j HW .00 whim ueloo 9995 . -J» ' - :-r- 

«T88h broners. T-bands. GNMA. 10-yr T- Dec. _ W0O W105 TO10O W3S +-« . 

nates. mvwDOd. . EsLSate MJli Prev.Sales 174(2 

?T*r ■ r** 3 ” .ymniw Prev. DOY Otter InL 10.177 off 267 ^ - 


._ • ! . V ar 
-J r *“ 

~y; - ‘ • -r.^, 

r 1 * ■ • - S7» 


64 lift 16to 16ft Prev. Dav Otxm Int. 30 

031 3 31317% 16ft 17ft + % L«oir miTub* 

163 19to ITO 19 — to £pRK BELLIES 

00 33 918 17% 18 + % SUIO0 ibs.- centsperUx 

.10 4 615% 15% 15% — to F«j S’S ^ 

100 50 M 17% 17% 17% + ft Mor 

21 II 10% 10%— 1% “ay 6135 620 

250 9 Bft 9 JUl SMS 620 


8093 Prev.Sate 6354 Dec 136JM 

ten Int. 30004 off ito Est.Sote 618 Prev.Sate 704 

LIES Prev. Day open Int. £979 off 72 

Smtonerlb. Eit. Sales. 618 Prev.Sate 704 

«5s 5805 9900 —45 Prev. Day Open lot. £979 off 72 

59.90 6007 59,10 59.15 —.90 GOLD 

4133 S20O 6000 60.97 —30 100 troy ax-dollors per hwaz. 

6205 620S 61-50 6100 —30 Oct 39600 39900 39400 39700 


21 II 10% 10%— 1% MOV «13| <0^ —30 JWtl 

250 9 Bft 9 JUl AMS 620S 61 JO 6100 — 30 Oct 

100b 40 36 jC 2% 22ft 22% + % Aw 4130 61 JO 59.90 6005 — 37 Nov 

2186% «6 1%+ ft B*LKr2S l 1 !! r Q2S a L 53** 

100 40 29924ft 34* 24ft + % Prev. DOT Open J»f. I74TO WP3B5 Fa b 


um notosw plywood. cMcno MBranfllla 

™ Bxetamw : 'catrtai ^o*rOom 

13900 MOJO 13800 13900 —05 beilte. lumber, SAP composite index. New 

13600 13700 13500 13640 —JS York MercanfBe Exchange: Maine patatoBS, 

lKX !3S3 » W« =05 PWhHi^ hwHno^ on. <MM% Swar wd Comi 

136J® —05 cocoa Exc t i—gx New York : Coffee, sugar, * 

Prwy.jgte _ 704 cocoa Cotton Bwtmge. New York: Orange 

618 F-rev Sate 72 704 lul “' Yw * <**"** Cower, Mnntfv ^ .. 

OpSi^SaSmiTa Mlver, odd. tan Mooetarr Mortcet: T-W1H, Reuters 

COY, EuraMlarx British pound, Canadian DJ. Futures 
dollars ner travax dollar. Front* franc, German mark. Maadv^ * h 

5SS-S 'IS ****** Swiss frond Kansas at, p-pr^[Jmln 

399 JX) 39900 39700 3970Q — ^0 njmwl of Tm6 ■ vaIm j Um. hm, -- - — ■ ■ 

40030 40000 39930 40000 -100 BOOTH ” T ”*~-V° |U> Un *- "*• Yort RwltW* : bl 

40700 *0930 48500 40730 —100 Fnfpres 8sdL : nyse canwQstto index. i Dow Jones , 


~ fV Ca 

' r - - vtt 

•-4"*ipe f. 

V.,. 

'^7.' P'- vlacit 


Commodity indexes 


37 18% 18 18ft 
567 24% 22ft 23to— 1 I 
144 £8 12 37ft 37ft 37* + ft 

32 12ft 12% 12* 

1JB 42 1< 30% 30% 30* 

)0 4ft 4ft 4ft 
1045 13% 12to 12ft + % ! 


Close . -PrevlfH 

MootfV^ 1.03LHJ UraUflF 

Reuters ; — 1,895.60 1^1070 

DJ, Futures 14427 14422 

Moody'S : base 100 : Dec. 31, 1931. 
p- preliminary; f -final - - 
Reuters : base 100 : Sep. 18, 1931. 

: Dow Jones : base 100 : Dec. 37, 1974. 


" '■• iciedr 
- ::7i,’~V ; r “ rj . 


" c*- 


^ blocks 


Omnmd 

Onyx 

OpttCCl 

OpffCRs 

orbanc JM 

Orbits 

oemn -16 


60 4% 4to 4ft— to 
£74 16% 13% 14% + % 
1140 % 17% 17ft— to 

49 26 ft 25ft 26 ft + to 
13 15% 15% 15% 

596 TO TO TO 
13 23% 22ft 22*— to 


Pari* Commodities 
Oct 25 

Figures In French Francs per metric fen. 


London Commodities 

Oct. 25 


London Metals Oct 25 I Dividends 


Oct 2* 


iau. iw. j. if. win ■« — non an — w 

42? S* * OwvnMnr 22 13 54 17V, 16ft 16ft— ft 


24* 24ft 
43 43V. + % 

22* 23* + % 
15* 19* + to 
■ 9 + ft 

Z2to 22to— to 
23ft 23%— * 
8% 9 

77 27ft + ft 

20ft 21 

64ft 64* +«ft 
lift 11*— ft 


IS 10% 9* 10 + % 


VLSI 

VnIFSL 

VOlNtt 

VectorG 

ventrex 

S/eto 

VtcTcti 

VlctroS 

VWeoCp 

Vikings 


105 12 11% >7% 

51 17* 17% 17* + * 
1.16 5.1 293 22* 22% 22* + to 

2S3 2% 2% 2* 


Figures In sterling per metric ton. 
Gasdl In U0. dollars per metric ton. 


Figures In sterling per metric Ion. 
Slver In pence per fmy ounce. 


31D 3% 3% 3* 

211 3* 3% 3% 

S3 7% 7% 7% 

44 9* 8% 9* + * 
25 16% 16% 16% 


39% 40ft + ft VONBsti 1.72 49 63 34* 34% 34ft + to l 


04 £2 

1379 

00 30 as 

.12 4 2S 

698 

00 40 63 


0 it n 

22 14 7TS 

IW 
514 
218 
492 
114 
99 
3D 


22*+ to 
f%+ ft 
19%+ ft 
5% 

a + % 
17%+ to 
21—16 
21 % 

lift— % 

SO +ft 
S 5% 

72 22% — % 

17% 18ft + * 
7ft 7*— % 
17% 18%+ % 
22ft a* +i 

3ft 3ft + % 
15 15% + to 

14% IS +* 
6* 6ft— to 



a lift 
M 7ft 

52 11% 
136 114 104 » 
136 11 J 123 28* 
a ITO 


3a 7% TO 7 + * 


25% » + M 
lift 11*—* 
3% 4 

6 6 — ft 

28% 2®ft+ to 
21ft 21%— % 
TO TO 
31 32 + * 

29 29% —1 
18ft 18ft— ft 
a 39%+i» 
Wft 14*+ ft 

5% 5% 

30 38%+ M 

It* 11*—* 
17% 17%—* 
20ft 28% 

9% 18 +% 
4ft 4ft— to 
5ft 5ft + ft 
3ft 3ft 


8% 8* + ft 
16 16 —1 
21ft aft— * 
28% 3816— % 

aft a% + % 

13 13 + ft 

23H 23ft 
18ft 19% +1 
7ft TO + * 
MW 15 +1 

26% 77 
17% a +2* 
42% 43ft 
20 28* + * 

• 8ft + ft 
25ft 26%+lft 

a a 

TO 4%— % I 
25 35ft + * 
13% 14% +1 ! 

5% 6 + % 
64% (TO +1% 
25 25ft+ % 

TO 7 + * I 

40ft 40ft + % 


fee 2025 1.980 1,980 1085 —105 HW> Law Ctee Pmvtoos 

Aar £155 £101 £101 2.HJS —99 SUGAR 

to* •}■“ 2-iZ5 2.1K —90 Dec 16500 15705 157J5 15805 16500 M6J5 

lug yiS £273 £285 —90 Mar 17000 16305 163JS 163J3 169J5 169J3 

I? H-I- SM- }*5 1370 -‘ 70 Mc "t 17400 16&2S 1(805 168JS 17435 17475 

fee NX N.T. £390 4410 —70 7296 lots Of A tans. 

_ 3400 lots of 50 tons. Oaen Interest; 14959 COCOA 

i£F° A . . ... . „ . _ Dec TA20 Mil MM M17 1415 MM 


High grade _ 

Spot 94900 95000 95700 95800 TOmte tfGo, q m . * m jg.»( 

3 mon ths 97X50 97300 98100 98200 g^fk^Corp. Q 

Goneer cathodes; Trwawvt O .U 12-75- JM 

f 01 — SJ 00 mS0 WJD Ml00 SiSe/SSt. -§ SlitewS 

3 months 9S20O 95100 96100 9(200 Tampax Inc '-• ■ g JS 12-15 i3b 

Tin: Spat £55500 £56000 £53500 £54200 Warner Lambert O £7 IW-^M 

3 months £63800 £63100 £63000 £83500 CASH EXTRA - ' 'S* 

LcadiNMit 27900 28000 2>£50 28400 W,u _ „ Ik 

3 months 28800 38075 29100 39208 5RM1 l forT, W®«r ■ ... 00 .11.15 0» 

23nc:spOt . 50900 59000 59100 $9200 . STOCK . 


Company Per Amt Pay R*t 

increased 

Dauphin Deposit O as 1-30 1*49 

Gannett Co_ . Q M 1-3 »-« 


S .17% 136:IMI 

-U 12-15- T2-1 


S . ■.!» 12-15- 
37 11-30 


W 

a 6ft 6% TO 


64 13ft 13 13to + to 
49 13% 13 13 + % Mar 

4 U 314ft 14* ITO— % ™ 

268 54 7 49ft 49ft 4TO COF 

484 10* 9% 10% — ft Nov 

00 42 125 IP% 18% 19 + ft Jen 

100 42 19 35ft 35ft 3S%— ft Mar 

173 13ft 12 W. 13 + ft May 

24 33% 33% 33% Jhr 

172 9 8ft 8*. Sep 

20 10 17 19* 19* 19*— ft Nov 

07 0 436 9ft 8% 9 — % 77, 

771 Uto 12* 12%— % 

* 3 23 V. 33ft 23ft — ft 

60 47 95 13 12* 12* ^ 

100 35 11 41* 41 41* + * i . 

02 £4 631 34 33% 23% + ft ■ ( 

.121 5 IT 13to 13 13 — to fl 


COCOA 

Dec 

i 

1085 

1460 1075 

1485 

Mar 

1010 

1490 1 J02 

1JM 

Mav 

N.T. 

N.T. 1J25 

1J45 

Jlv 

N.T. 

NX 1J» 

1J70 

Sep 

N.T. 

NX 1 J7D 

1,790 

Dec 

NX 

N.T. T0I2 


Mar 

N.T. 

N.T. 1015 

__ 

70 lore 01 10 tons. Open Interest : 975 


1A20 1411 MM 1417 1415 T4M LeadlSPM 
1424 1412 1430 14a 14a 1422 3 months 


1437 1426 1433 1434 1433 1434 
1451 1443 1446 14<7 1444 1445 ! 
1465 1433 14*1 1463 1460 1461 , 


*«V«- 

i&i'v -«»-■ 

5‘4‘CSi - ■ * — ^ i^ p jt 
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BUSINESS BRIEFS 


ESCO Corp. Makes 8338 -Million Bid 
For die Acquisition of Hyster Corp. 

■ f 9 KTL ^b Oregpn (AP) — Hyster Co, the Portland-based Kft- 

Sm cSTl.** 3 " ^ re °T tt J 3 acquisition bid 

fro® ESCO Corp. It was the second takeover offer madeto Hyster in 


icceot weeks. 


* ' * -*;*>r* s 

s? ^ 

■ I* U ■ 


&*$ i ESCO, Hyper's largest shareholder and also from Portland, offered to an U5f*™ ^ 

*K W ** 9 for of the 4.9 million shares it does not already own, hag r r e P^f tt ^f^ 1 
&:■ according to a news release tom Hvster. Hvsteri»?«t »« pro®* phmgpd 87 p 



k m: 


^ 3 ii Ford, AMC and Chrysler Say Sales Up 

DETROIT (AP) — Ford Motor Co, American Motors Corp. and 


, . r v- 

rc >. 


^ Chrysler Coxp. all reported higher mid-October sales. 

1 i* ? Ford said Tuesday its new-car sales in mid-October increased 36 


Coleco Says 
Net Fell 87% 
In 3d Quarter 

The Associated Press 
WEST HARTFORD, Connecti- 
on — Coleco Industries Inc, citing 
lower sales of programs for Atari 
Inc. video games, 
its third-quarter 
percent 

Coleco also said Monday that it 
will not achieve its target of ship- 
ping 500,000 of its new Adam 
home computes by year’s end, a 
target company officials previously 
had insisted would be met Coleco 
said, however, that shipments “are 
expected to be very substantial” in 
the fourth quarter. 

The company said it earned 523 
million in the quarter ended Oca. 1, 
down from S17.6 millio n in die 
year-earlier quarter. Per-share 


Xerox Planning to Sell 
Most of Its Retail Stores 


91,-2 percent above year- 




• 1 «, ; •• .. ■* ~ c f ‘ ; ? ^ eariier levels, or 1513157ccmapared with 

- Last year’s mid-Octobes: domestic car sales were the lowest in 24 years, 

based an dafly sales. 



and significant changes taking 
place in the video-game and home- 
computer field.” 

For the first nine months of the 
year, Cokco’s earnings slipped to 
mur n n m i • t rv, i « $27.6 milli o n , or $1.71 a share, 

IBM May Sell Hitachi Its Technology from $293 mnuon. or $ 1.93 a 

J : • . . share, in the coxyesponding period 

, TOKYO (AP) — International Business Machines Corp. has agreed in last year, 
principle to furnish Hitachi Ltd. with large-scale computer-software — 
technology, a Hitachi offidatssad Tuesday. 

Hitachi will pay for the use of all software technology «amilnr to IBM’s, 


By Andrew Pollack 

New York Times Service 

NEW YORK — Xerox Corp. 
said that it would sell most of its S4 
retail stores to a group of Dallas 
investors, ending its three-year at- 
tempt to sell office products 
through company-owned retail 

channefa 

Hie move, announced Monday, 
represents a sudden drift by Xerox 
from its plans to add as many as 50 
new company retail stores a year. 
The company now says it will seek 
to market its products through in- 
dependent computer and office- 
equipment stores. 

Xerox's withdrawal is in line 
with moves by other computer 
makers that have been unsuccessful 
in selling products through their 
own stores. Texas Instruments has 
dkised its retail stores and Digital 
Equipment Corp. has scaled bade 
its plans significantly. 

Xerox said it has reached a tenta- 
tive agreement to sell most of the 
stores to Genre Group Inc. of Dal- 
las, headed by Joseph T. Verdesca, 
the former chairman of Computer 
Roomers Inc, which makes furni- 
ture for computer retail stores. 

The two other principals in 
Genra Group are Norman E. 
Banker, former chief executive of- 
ficer of Pillsbury Restaurant 


Group and of its Burger King divi- 
sion, and Michael J. Collins, for- 
mer chief executive of Fidelity 
Union life Insurance Co. 

Xerox did not disclose details of 
the transaction other than to say it 
would retain a 15-percent stake in 
Genra Group. But Mr. Blinker of 
Genra Group said the group would 
pay about 510.7 million for 43 
stores. 

Xerox also would not say what 
would happen to the stores that 
were not sold, other than to say 
that they would uo longer be Xerox 
retail stores. Electronic News, an 
industry weekly, reported this week 
that those stores would be dosed. 

The pullout from the retail busi- 
ness is yet another setback for Xer- 
ox’s attempt to supplement its 
copier business with other office 
equipment. While Xerox pioneered 
in many segments of the office- 
automation business, such as tele- 
communications and easy-to-use 
computers, it has not capitalized on 
its early lead. 

“It’s just another sign of Xerox’s 
attempts to move into new markets 
that didn't succeed,” said Sanford 
J. Garrett, an analyst with Paine 
Webber Mitchell Hutchins. He said 
the sale, while embarrassing for Xe- 
rox, Would not affect its earn mgs 
significantly because the retail 
stores accounted for only about 


Japan to Inform, 
Brock of Ceiling 

Jtnten 

TOKYO — - Japan will reft 
W illiam £. Brock, the U.S. 
trade representative!, the new 
cejfing on Japanese car exports 
to the United States for 1984 
when he arrives later thi« 
month, sources at the Ministry 
for International Ttade and In- 
dustry said Tuesday. 

But Japan cannot agree to a 
U3. request for a ceiling of 1.8 
million cars, the sources added. 

_ The limit currently is 1.6 mil- 
lion, set Mien restraints began 
m 1981. The new level would 
take effect on April 1, 1984. 


AMC Loss for Quarter 
Shrank to $9.1 Million 


550 million of Xerox’s 583 billion 
in annual revenue. 

Starting a few years ago, several 
computer makers including Inter- 
national Business Machines, Con- 
trol Data and Digital Equipment, 
began to set up retail stores as a 
way of sdHng inexpensive comput- 
ers, typewriters and copiers to 


owned stores have proven less than 
successful in competing against (he 
computer stores that Have sprung 
up in the same time but carry a 

broad range of products. 

“I don’t think anybody has done 
well," said Ellen Levin, an analyst 
with International Data Corp. in 
F ramingham, Massachusetts. 


United Press Imemaaonnl 

SOUTHFIELD, Michigan — 
American Motors Corp.’s 59.1-mil- 
lion loss in the third quarter was its 
14th con s ecutive quarterly deficit. 
But the automaker hopes to break 
the tread in the fourth quarter with 
new and redesigned vehicles, AMC 
is 46-percent-owned by Renault of 
France. 

AMC announced the loss Mon- 
day despite a 5903-million gain on 
the sale of its defense subsidiary. 

The third-quarter loss compares 
with a S30.9-rrullion loss in last 
year's third quarter. 

The No. 4 U.S. automaker post- 
ed a S99.4-m£Qion ope rating loss on 
the sales of cars and trucks during 
the third quarter. The September 
sale of its AM General defense sub- 
sidiary to the Dallas-based LTV 
Corp. raised $903 mill io n 

In 1982, AMC reported a 516.7- 
nnUicm profit on AM General. But 
this was outweighed last year by a 
$473-minion operating lass. 

The chairman of AMC, Paul 
Tippett, said the third-quarter loss 
is due to “heavy launch costs” for 
its new Renault Encore hatchback 
and redesigned Jeep models. He 


said the automaker expects to make 
a “modest profit" in the fourth 
quarter because of the vehicles. 

In the first nine months, AMC 
had a loss of $154 million. A year 
earlier, the automaker had a loss of 
$150.6 million. 

Sales for the third quarter were 
$776 million, up 21 percent from 
5641 million in 1982. In ibe nine 
months, sales totaled 523 billion, 
up 29 percent from 51.7 billion in 
1982. 


Devoe-Hofbein Int. N.V. 
Bid 512 - ask 812% 


Cdhdar Products 
Bid $2.50 - ask S3 Units 


(Prices in U.& dollars) 
l -N. As ot October 24, 1083 
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First Commerce. 
1017 BT 


483 


Telephone: 020-260001 
Telex: 14507 Tim, 


the official said, bat he refusal to comment on details of the contract 
, In the agreement with IBM, Hitachi has recognized the property value 
- software technology, the official said. But he denied that in dong so. 

' Hitachi was acknowledga * " 

i- month, Htacfn settled- a 


Clark Transfer Is Setback for Hawks on Trade 


c IBM trade secrets. 


it brought by IBM alleging the theft of 


4rv^-. 



TWA and Idiots Agree on Wage Cuts 

3- -NEW YORK (AP) — Trans World Airlin es said Tuesday that the 
J. i carrier and the pilots’ union reached tentative agreement tin a plan to cut 
n ~z~ pilots’ wages and benefits. 

V ’ The agreement is subject to ratification by the Air Line PDots Associ*- 

•' tion’s master executive council and TWA’s 2,800 pilots. The company 

, would not give details of the agreement. 

; * TWA’s announcement came one day after an aiding source said 

* TWA’s parent company, Trans Wodd Corp., recommended to its direc- 
tors that the carrier be spun off as a separate company. The board is 
opected to vote on the matter at a Wednesday meeting in San Francisco. 


r. e 



(Continued from Page 17) 

amounts to little more than ] per- 
cent of the United States’s total 
exports. 

Exports, which peaked at $3.6 
billion in 1979, fell to $2.6 trillion 
last year with grain, at $1.8 trillion, 
the biggest component Total U.S. 
exports were valued at $212 billion 
in 1982. 

Similarl y, imports from the Sovi- 
et Union — chiefly vodka and such 
raw materials as ammonia, urea, 
palladium and nickel — were val- 
ued at only S225 millio n last year. 


controls on the Soviet Union in 
1978 for jailing dissidents, Cater- 
pillar Tractor Co. claimed an 85 
percent share of the Soviet market 
for pipdayers, which are tractors 
with special hoists that place oil 
and gas pipelines into trenches. 
That business helped it dominate 
the world market in pipdayers and 
these exports were $50 milli on to 
$100 million a year, the company 
says, or about 1 percent of total 
revenues. 


Caterpillar’s share has since fall- 
en to IS percent of the market, 
while the portion of its p rincipal 
competitor, Japan’s Komatsu Ltd, 
has risen to 85 percent The Soviet 
business has also put Komatsu into 
a stronger position to challenge 
Ca/erptUar’s world leadership. 

The Soviet market is also a major 
concern of U.S. fanners. Under the 
new long- tom grain agreement 
signed eariier this year, the Soviet 
Union has agreed to take at least 9 


million metric tons a year and up to 
12 million tons valued at about $1 J8 
trillion, or about 10 percent of total 
U.S. grain exports of 100 mfffinn 
tons. 

For most companies, even Cater- 
, Soviet exports are marginal 
i. “But ova- time it’s signifi- 
cant, and we want to be able to 
compete." said Stephen E. Ne- 
whouse, a Caterpillar spokesman. 
In a recession, he pointed out, even 
marginal business is important 
Dwayne O. Andreas, chief exec- 
utive of Archer Daniels Midland 


IfToyota Said to Set Order for GMWork 

. neTDfflT /ADI Abk^-l. I/-,-. I... -m — 
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i 
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of $247 bmion. 

Favored to succeed Mr. Brady is 
Wendell W. Gunn, a special assis- 
tant to the president for policy de- 

DETROIT (AP) — Although Toyota Motor Corp. has not released vdqpment and an alumnus of the 
. documents soaght by the Federal Trade Commission in its review of the Chase Manhattan Bank and Pep- 
" *** Toyota-General Motors Carp, joint venture, officials of the Japanese sco, both long identified as favor- 
automaker axe repealed as saying that stamping mar.htti«e are being 
^ ^ ^ .ordered for the venture. 

- o J i : An FTC spokesman, Neil Friedman, said Monday the commission’s 
- " = -! review of the venture is on hold while it awaits financial data from 

/" ^ w . . Toyota. The FTC seat Toyota a letter last week warning that the venture with the Soviet Union while bal- 
- : is jeopanfaed unless the commission gets the needed information. andng its strategic interests. For 
: - = " But the Japan Economic Journal, in its edition released in Detroit on some companies involved and 
Monday, said the chairman of Toyota, Fiji Toyoda, disclosed that the some industries, his actions could 
TV w y ; company is ordering stamping machines for the venture. The two auto- be critical. 

vr i makers plaa to bmld Tqyot^desigued subcompacts at Fremont, CaHfor- For example, before the Carter 

•• ' ~ nia for as long as 12 years. administration imposed export 


«« « ^ w_ c _ OJ A . ■§■* £•_ unvc or ATcner juameis Miaiana 

or iess than one-tenth of j percent U.S. Steel KeDOltS od-Onaiter -Profit Co. a food-producing company, 
of the United States’ total imports underscored that point recently at 

nT Din Oinn 1 -' -t_ • • ,• u* ■ 


mg nonstrategic trade with the So- 
viet Union. 

Mr. Brady’s successor will have 
the task of expanding U.S. trade 


United Press International 

PITTSBURGH — US. Steel 
Corp. said Tuesday that it earned 
$52 million, or 27 cents a share, in 
the third quarter thanks to its prof- 
itable Marathon OQ unit that made 
up for continued losses on steeL 
The Pittsburgh-based steel com- 
pany’s profit was the first since the 
second quarter of 1982, when it 
earned $4 million. 


b^mA^^ouTShS ' 6 ^^SiS”theSa^A^ 

^^exWbition in Moscow for 

billion. six years. 

fcmaratriv wwtma_WH*h„™h “We are here more or less out of 
Stately, Wbedmg-Pittsbur^ f fear d lo ^ ^ b^ess to 

Steel Corp. said that it nmrowed its someone else^d Mr. Andreas, 
third-quarter loss to $9.89 million is on the executive committee 
from a loss of $26 million a year of a e sponsor, the U.S.- 
earlier. Sales fell nearly 4 parent to U.S.S.R. Trade and 
$186.7 million from $194 milli on. Council. 
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Exxon Reports 
!l Profit Oimbed 
21 % in Quarter 


zi ts : 
i 3 r: • 
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aided the performance by SocaL 

— =-“— 35 In the nme months, ' r^Wfwrmn 
• T • “! £ l Standard earned $1.18 billion, or 
”, ' e 'iV r; *1 53.47 a share, up 24 percent from 
3 -5 ;$952 mflHcm, or 52,78 a share, a 
-*■ ar earlier. Revenue declined 22 

/' ; >a : ' percent to 521.7 hflfiori from $28 
rt tlffliqn. 

• : i On Monday, Standard 03 Co. 
(Indiana) had reported that its 
•.? ^ third-qnarter earnings rose 43 per- 

c? cent primarily an improved profit 
: -T -- O .jofir^ns far pqtnriaun products 
*’ Ifttid better earnings of its chemical 
:r’ ^ ^products. 

. •- -? Atlantic Rkhfidd Co, blamed a 

93-percent drop in its tirird-quar- 
" profit mi lower crude-dl prices, 
oil- and gas-production ex- 
^ penses and reduced petrokum- 
iMbduct margins. 


West German Stocks 

- Reuters 

FRANKFURT — The Coro- 
uuzbank indot of 60 leading West 
__ diares, base 1953, rose to 
',0173 Tuesday from 9993 Mon- 
ray, the highest level since Sept. 6, 
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ENTERNA1IONAL FUNDS 

Oct. 251983 

The net asset value quotations shown below are suppUcd by tin Funds listed 
with the exception of some funds whose quotes are based on Issue prices. The 
fallowing marginal symbols indicate frequency of quotations supplied far the 
IHT : (d)— dallv;(w)— weekly; tm}— monthly ; (h>— -W-monthly ; (r) — reaular- 
ly; 0) — irTBoalartv. 


AL-MAL MANAGEMENT CO. SJK. 

— (m) AI-Mal Tru^t S 13659 

BANK JUUUS BAER & Co Ud 

— (d > BoerDand — - SF79MS- 

—Id ) Contaar. 5F 96MS" 

— (d » Cnibar SF905TO 

— (dlStockbar — SF 1J71 JO- 

BAN K VON ERNSTS, Cla AG PB 2622 Bern 

— MICSFFund— SF22.T9 

— to ) Crossbow Fund 5F7A5 

— (d J ITF Fund N.V. S 1647 

BANCHJE INOOSUEZ 

(wi Diverbond 

|w) FIF-Amertco 

(w) F IF- Europe 

(w) FIF-Poiific : 

(d 1 IndoauazMultibonds A_.._ 

(d) indosuezMuitfbandsB 

BRITANN I A. POB Z71. St. Heller, Jerjev 

— |w) BritjMlor Inconia S0B231T 

— (w) BrJUlUanao-Ctnir- I I 0 AS 0 

— (iv) BrlLlinivarsal Growth.^ S1JM20* 

— Iw) Brtt.Gold Fund. SUBO 

— <w) BrtlJAonaa- Currency ... S 13-05’ 

— <wj BrtUersev Gilt Fund E 021.9- 

CHARTER UFE INSjORANDTURK B.W.I. 

— (w) Venture strateales Fd... £3JM 

— Iwl Land Stroteolec Fund.. „ £1J6 

— tw) Futures Strategies Funfl £ t Jt 


SF 81635 
S21J2 
$9 JO 
S14A6 
J 105.32 
S 14032 


CAPITAL INTERNATIONAL 

— (w) Capital Inti Fund — 

— tw) Capital Italia S.A. 


S 32,96 
VI 056 


CREDIT SUISSE (ISSUE PRICES) 

— (d ) Actions Suisses „..3F 31225* 

— Id ) Canasec.. 5F73V-60 

— (d) CJ&- Pomte-Bondx. SF 6J25 

— Id) CS- Fonda- mri srsaso 

— (d ) Enercle-Volw SFt«L50 

— Id ) Euio«>-Valor.._ — SF 12125 

— (d ) PacHlc- Voder SF 13225 

OIT INVESTMENT FFM _ 

— +(d ) tail Renteifond DM7822* 

FIDELITY POB STD. Hamirton. Bermuda 

— |m) American values 9>minonS47i» 

— im) American values Cum. PrafSIOl 25 
Fidelity Amec. Assets. S64J4 
Fldelftv Australia Fund. 

FTdetav Dir. Svam.Tr. — 

Fidelity Far East Fd 

Fidelity inn Fund._..._ 

Fidelity Orient Fund..... 

Fidefllv Frontier Fd-^- 
Fidelity Pacific Fund 


— d 

— d 

— 5 

— d 

— a 

— d 

— d 

— d 

— d 

— d 


Fkteflty Sod Growth Fd 
PkM Hv Wortfl Fd. 


SMI 
Si 0663 
S 33.15 
557.53 
S35J0 
S 123)8 
113157 
msa 
S3022 


FORBES PO B8B7 GRAND CAYMAN 
London Aoent 01-639 3013 

— iw) Gold Income — — 

— Iw) Gold Appreciation 

— tw) Dollar Income 

G.T. MANAGEMENT (UK) LTD 

— (w) Berry Poc. Fd. Ud. 

-JdJ^Aup'te.Sctanc.^. 


stow 

SB.15 

S9J93 


1067* 
31720 
S1132 
S3J3* 
11030 
S11.ll - 


— (d ) G-T-Askbi HJC Gwttl Fd 

— {w)G.T. Asia Fund — 

— id ) G-T. Dollar. „ . 

—id ) G.T. Honshu PotWInder. S7.90 

— id ) G-T. investment Funa ... S 1930 * 

— id ] G.T. Jasat Small Co Fund *31-55- 

— (d) G-T. Technoiotiv Fund... 53286 

INTERNATIONAL INCOME FUND 
2BG4 Hill SL St. Hollar, Jersey 

— d) Short Term 'A' (Accum) >1,2916 

— d I Short Term 'A' (Dtetr) _ *131112* 

— d > Short Term ’Wi Accum) *1,1463 

— d ] Short Terre ’B' (DHIr) ... *0^39- 

— w) Lono Term... S23A6* 

JARDINE FLEMING POBTOGPO Ho Ko 

— (b) J.F. Japan Trust — Y3783 

— [blJ.F.sSrthEaU Asto S2SA2 

— (b) JJF. Japan Technotoav - Y16A12 

— (b)J-F. Pacific SecJ(Acc)_ S5J3 

— (b)XF.Aostraila S6.1S 

LLOYDS BANK INT.-POB4B6ammll 

— Hw) Uoyde inri Dollar. Si0L» 

-Hwi Lioyds InTI Growth SF 91050 

=aataaiaB=: IfM 

f. A l g?gS^K , .SSo. l ana l ... S10424 

=IS8IfciSSE2g:::= KK 


UNION BANK OF SWITZERLAND: 

— Id ) AmcaUJ.Sft SF33J0 

— Id ) Bond- Invest SF 6125 

— (d ) Foma Swiss Sh. SFItlU 

— (d ) GloMnvest..... SF7UH 

— (d ) Jopon-lnvest SF 73730 

— (d ) PoeHlo-lnveel SF 1SS3D 

— (d ) Saflt South Afr Sh SF50*i» 

— (d ) Sima Swiss R Est 5F7I6JB 

UNION INVESTMENT Frankfurt 

— (d)Unlrento DM39J2 

— (dium Funds DM2IL2S 

— (d ) Unlrafc ... DM 63L41 

Otiier Funds 

(w) Actl bonds Investment Fund 5A 570.11 

iw? Alexander Fund SI&09 

(r > Arab Finance LF SS54J0 

(b)Artane 5L400J6 

(w) Trustcor Int. Fd (AE1FJ 51067 

(w) Bondsefaw- Issue Pr. SF 126.90 

(m) Canada Gtd-Moriaaaa Fd . S7JI9 

(w) Citadel Fund- 5116 

Im) Cleveland Offshore FdL sui9j7 

(b)COMETE *1.837 JO 

(w) Convert. Fd ltd. A Cert*..... V)A5 

(w) Convert. Fd inL B Corte. — 12A« 

+(W) CWTWKV Trust 74J10 

(W)DGX 567.27 

(b ) Drafckar Invest Fund N.V. 5IM7J1 

id) Drevha Fund inn 53&C 

(w) Droyfu* llrtertonMnenf ..... 5 3330 

(w) Eos! Inveshnent Fund ._... S34SJS4 

tat EuraaeObneaHoas LFZMiM 

Id ) Eoerav IntL N.V 33964“ 

(w) First Eagle Fund S 11,20042 

(WI Pomehw issue Pr— SF17H95 

(w) Farexfund 5846 

(w) Forrmrta Selection Fd SF6439 

id] Fanditalla.. — 52047 

Id | PrankL-Trust Intmiins DM4272 

(m) FufurGAM 5A. 599.13 

(w) GAMerfca Inc — * 10142 

fw> GAMusa Can>_ 59973 

Cw) GAM World Wide Inc S10&28 

(w) Houssmann Hktss. NV S94UD6 

fw) Hesflo Fund SJJL99 

Id) Interfund SA. 511319 

fw) i nfe rm ar turt Fund. 530349 
fw) International Gold Fund — 511142 

fw) inti Currency Fund Lid .... 5 

fd] IX). Growth — 5 1193 

tOlnri Securities Fund 5647 

(d ) invests DWS — DM4U0 

fr) Invest AHanttaues 58973 

(r ) Itolfortune lnt*l Fd SA- 

tw)Jaean Select Ion Fund 

fw) Japan Pad He Fund — 

Id ) KB Income Fund 

fd ? KMnworf Swtnn Inf. Ftf.^ 

(w) KMnwart Bens. Jan. Fd .... 

(w) Leverna# Can. Hold. — .... 

(d ) Usulbaer — 

(w) Luxfund — — — 

fm ) Maonatund N.V. .... 

fd } Mediolanum Set Fund 

lb ) Meteors — 

fm) Mont. Fin. Fd. LML — 

(w) NAAT... 


(w) Nippon Fund.... 


5949 
511845 
572.14* 
LF 1471 
32)45 
56131 
*15775 
51,117 
55179 
S1D48 
51106 
Y 106(39 
599.17 
*10.15* 
5291)0- 
*277- 
59654 
S1S27S 
513541 
53175 
51186 
5140374 
59S272 
55438 
90177 


Royal Elank of CanadoJTOBJte Guernsey 
— 4-fwlRBCInr L Capital M — 

— Kw) RBC tnlX income Fd ... 

— Hd) RBC Mm. currency Fd, 

—+iw) RBC North Amer. Fund 


51630* 
5 1071 
*2092 
*775- 


SOFID GROUPE GENEVA 
— fr) PartoaSw. R Est 

SWISS BANK CORP 


„5F LM7M 


z IS I 

=IS!»|ffliSSlS::: &gg 

— Id ) interv qjttr....- -. eH«2S 

!™ 

— (d 1 SwhsvOlnr NewSer SfM-M 

= Slu^tondSemct SF7S7S 

— (d ) unfwrool Fund— SF 96.13 


fw) Nor. Amer. inv. Fund 

fw) Novatec InvestmerU Fund . 

fw) NAJAF 

(rtl) NSP F.LT 

fm) Opportunity Fd OvarsKV . 

fw) PANCURRI Inc 

(w) Permo! Value Fund N.V. — 
fb ) Pleiades 

Id ) Putnam Internl Fund..-.-. 

(w) Quantum Fund N.V S 24707 

(d ) Renta Fund *4779 

(fl ) Rent invest LF 1.102 

fd) Sate Trust Fund 

tw) Samurai Porttodu SF87J8* 

M ) SCI/Tect) SA Luxembourg. SVUO 

tw) SMH 5peck>l Fund OMIUDS 

fw) State St. American — S 13683 

IW] State SI Bonk Equity HdosNV S&77 
(wiStraleay Investment Fund. *30.10 

tw) Tokyo Poc HoW (Sea) * WJtt 

fw) Tokyo Poc Hold N.V. 510942 

tw) Transpacific Fund — - S7849 

tm) Tweedy. Browne N.V... *146180 

fm) TytJieS-ACIewA — .. *«.9) 

(a ) un ico Fund ... — — dm Tin 

fa ) UNI Bond Fund. *182045 

(w) Wedse Japan N.V. 5WJ1 

fw) Wedge Pacific N.V. 5 5120 

fw) wedse U4. N.v. s«L93 

Im) Wlnehesler Overseas ...... *9.16 

(m) Winchester Diversified •• . 52141* 

iw) worldwide Securtte* 5/S 3W 54173 
(WI wartdwlde Suedai 3/S 2Kr *140416 
DM— Deutsche Mark; Ee-Dlvldend; 
* — New: HA. — Not Avallnble; BF — 
Belgium Francs: LF — Luxembters 
Franc*,' SF - Swiss Francs: + — Offer 
price*; a — Asked; b — Bid Chonoe P/V 
510 to n per unit. S/S— Stock Split; 

Ex RTS; “S’ — Suspended: 

M.C— Nof communicated; •— j tedempf 
prtce-Ex^ounon; ee Formerly 
Worldwide Fund Ltd; FI — Dutch Florins 
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3-year old recession in Japan has ei 
but export-led recovery could be fragile 


The Economic Planning 
Agency on September 1, in 
issuing its monthly business 
diffusion index, also announced 
the turnaround of Japan's 
three-year-old recession. The 
Agency said the previous busi- 
ness peak was observed in Feb- 
ruary 1980 and the trough in 
February 1983. 

The length of the latest reces- 
sion — more than three times 
that of the past average of 11.2 
months — indicates the magni- 
tude of tbe second oil shock. 
Because of the unusually long 
recession, corporate hopes for 
business recovery are now afi 
the stronger. 

According to the Short-term 
Economic Survey of Principal 
Corporations conducted by the 
Bank of Japan in August, 
major corporations in manu- 
facturing industries expect 
gains of 6.4 per cent in sales 
and 33.9 per cent in profit for 
the second half of fiscal 1983 
over the first half, and those in 
nonman ufacturing industries 
anticipate gains of 5.7 per cent 
and 29.2 per cent, respectively. 

Increased exports sustain 
production recover y 

Japan's economic recovery 
since this spring has been sup- 
ported by brisk exports. In 
terms of volume, seasonally 
adjusted exports, after dinting 
1 2 per cent in tbe October- 
December quarter of 1982, in- 
creased by 5.1 per cent in the 
January-March quarter and by 
3.2 per cent in the April -June 
quarter over tbe preceding 
terms. 

Exports in July dipped OJ 
per cent from June but rose 
sharply - by 5.1 per cent - in 
August over July. 

On the other hand, imports 
jtre marking time, with the re- 
sult that the cumulative trade 
surplus at tbe end of the April- 
July period reached $12 bil- 
lion. If exports continue to ex- 
pand at the current pace, trade 
and current account surpluses 
both will set new all-time re- 
cords. 

Production and shipments 
have been on the uptrend since 
the start of this year. This is 
due largely to the recovery of 
exports. 

Export* shipments rose 5.1 


per cent in the January-March 
quarter and 2.6 per cent in 
April- June over the preceding 
quarters, whereas domestic 
shipments registered minimal 
increases of 0.5 per cent and 0.7 
per cent in the first two quar- 
ters of this year. 

External demand accounted 
for almost 100 per cent of the 
increase in shipments in the 
January-March quarter and for 
about 80 per cent in the April- 
June quarter, according to 
MITI's “Mining and Manufac- 
turing Production index.” Con- 
versely, it may be said that 
domestic demand has not 
emerged from its stagnation 
yeL 

Some improve men t ia 
corporate business outlook 

As shown in the diagram, 
corporations have become 
more optimistic about busi- 
ness prospects. The outlook 
as seen by export -oriented 
firms, such as machinery, 
automobile and textile com- 
panies, has brightened con- 
spicuously. However, the cera- 
mics, construction, real estate 
and retail industries take a 
gloomy view, mirroring the 
sluggishness of domestic de- 
mand. Medium and smaller 
firms in the manufacturing 
sector have become more opti- 
mistic, but those in the non- 
manufacturing sector, which is 
relatively less connected with 
exports, is grim in its judgment 
of prospects. Thus optimism 
and pessimism are clearly 
divided along industrial lines. 

Assessment of the business 
outlook by almost all industries 
and companies of ail sizes is 
that it will take a turn for the 
better. However, for this to be- 
come a reality, increased pro- 
duction — triggered by in- 
creased exports — will have to 
generate a gain not only in 
corporate earnings hut also in 
personal income and, further, 
stimulate corporate investment 
and household expenditures. 
What are the possibilities? 

First, household expendi- 
tures. The growth of real dis- 
posable income of worker 
households is minimal. Reflect- 
ing this, their real consumption 
expenditures have been slug- 
gish. rising only 1.3 per cent in 


the January-March quarter and 
0.2 per cent in the Apriklune 
quarter over the previous 
year's levels. Compared with 
1982, real consumption ex- 
penditures of an households 
dipped m per cent in the ApriJ- 
June quarter after rising 12! 
per cent in the January-March 
quarter. These figures indicate 
that the decelerated growth in 
worker households’ income and 
sluggishness of their consump- 
tion expenditures has also 
braked consumption spending 
of the self-employed. 

Sales of large retail stores in 
July increased over July 1982 
by a sizeable 4.9 per cent, the 
first high growth recorded 
since last October. This was 
due primarily to brisk sales of 
home air-conditioners and elec- 
tric appliances (up 17.0 per 
cent from the 1982 level). 

Stepped- up sales of these 
items were attributable largely 
to the heat wave that hit Japan 
Tran late July through AugusL 
Considering that the year-to- 
year increase in nominal wages 
in July was 3.8 per cent, how- 
ever. the marked growth of 
consumption spending in July 
must be regarded as only a 
temporary phenomenon. 

Turning to plant and equip- 
ment investment, the Bank of 
Japan's Short-term Economic 
Survey in August showed that 
investment by principal corpo- 
rations in all industries dipped 
0.5 per cent in the Grst half of 
fiscal 1983 from the preceding 
half-year period, and that in- 
vestment plans for the second 
half are 3.4 per cent smaller 
than for the first half. 

When compared with the 
hank 's May survey, which had 
indicated that investment 
would be off by 6.3 per cent m 
the second half, an upward 
revision of capital investment 
plans for the second half is 
noticeable. This is probably be- 
cause profit is expected to rise 
in tbe second half due to higher 
selling prices and other factors. 

Relaxation of corporate 
Unnm-t- to con tin ne 

The underlying tone of corpo- 
rate finance continues to be 
easy. The money supply (aver- 
age outstanding balance of M,+ 
CDs i increased by 7.6 per cent 


MU «• aO carpord MB' bulMu outtook 


taacMi iw M aonM urn 



Ml 


W 


MU 


(Source) Bonk a) Jooon, '"Snort wire* Economic Survey ot Principal CorparaiMm": 
MiT». "Mining ana Manufacturing Proauciien Index" 

muse) • aiim numuer el nanmanutaciurlng corporation! covered in me wrvev wo 
■nci-MHd beginning a< August, the line rt nm continuous. 

- Tne survey on corporate buUnei* outlook is conducted m February. May. August and 
November racti year, me uiipmew index uxxw me qvanrflr average 


in both the January-March and 
April -June quarters over tbe 
preceding quarters, exceeding 
the nominal GNP growth rate 
of about 5 per cent per annum. 

Corporate demand for funds 
is weak due to the slowdown in 
capital investment and the 
trimming of inventories. 
Financial institutions, on the 
other hand, are eager to lend 
money, so there is a growing 
feeling of easy fund positions 
among businesses. 

Ccaspicuooi gains 
in production indicators 

There are many factors that 
do no! warrant optimism about 
the future of Japan's macro- 
economy. 

However, data on individual 
industries and commodities 
indicate a glimmer of hope not 
only for the so-called advanced 
industries but also for indus- 
tries that have suffered from 
the recession 

The industries whose produc- 
tion index is more than 40 per 
cent higher than in the base 
year (1980i and whose year-to- 
year production growth in June 
was greater than 10 per cent 
are all advanced Industries 
such as business machines, 
radio/television, audio equip 
meat, communication/electric 
parte and components, semi- 
conductor elements, integrated 
circuits, computers, time- 
pieces. and photo sensitized 
supplies. 

All of them are benefilting 
from a marked increase in both 
domestic and external demand 
for their goods. 

Even among the structurally 
distressed industries the steel 
industry has begun to see a ray 
of hope as a result of the sub- 
stantial drop in inventory-sales 


ratio and the rally in its pro- 
duction since this spring; non- 
ferrous metals and textiles 
have successfully lowered their 
inventory-sales ratio, although 
an increase in production is not 
yet evident. 

Business management's ex- 
pectation of recovery stems 
from the improved outlook of 
the microeconomy.' This ac- 
counts for the fact that corpo- 
rate business outlook is not 
based entirely on macroeco- 
nomic factors — typically, the 
real economic growth rate. 

Considering that the total 
economic pie has become big- 
ger and the service sector has 
become active — although 
figures on its activities are not 
available in conventional sta- 
tistics — there is ample possi- 
bility that corporate assess- 
ment of business prospects will 
continue to rise for the time be- 
ing. 

The three-year recession has 
finally ended. Microeconomic 
indicators have gained bright- 
ness. The tempo of economic 
recovery in the United States is 
surprisingly fast. 

It should be noted, however, 
that Japan's takeoff Cram the 
recession depends largely on 
the recovery of her exports, 
and that the U.S. economy is 
still fettered by high real in- 
terest rates, which deter a full- 
scale recovery based on plant 
and equipment investment. 

On tbe other hand, factors 
that could aggravate trade fric- 
tion, such as Japan's snowball- 
ing current account surplus, 
have become increasingly 
salient. 

Thus tbe economy must still 
be watched closely before its 
future shape becomes clearer. 
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Talk It over with DKB. 
The international bank 
that listens. 




% We haw your interests at heart 

=3 DAI-ICHI KANGYO BANK 


The next DKB monthly report wffl appear Nov, 29. 
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Monday 

Eurobonds \ 
By Carl Gewirtz 
Complemented by 
his column on Syndicated 
Loans and by an 
exclusive listing of 
2000 Eurobond prices. 


Tuesday ^ 
Commodities 

From currencies to grains 
to precious metals, 
die Trib now covers 
this beat with 
intensity and regularity. 


Wednesday 
Business People 
By Brenda Hagerty 
Who's in. Who’s out 
What the new 
appointments mean to 
the companies 
and industries involved. 


W Streed Watch 
By Edward Rohrbach 
How European experts are 
playing the US. markets./ 


Friday • 
Technology 

The devices , the systems, 
the scientific 
breakthroughs that 
revolutionize production , 
and transform services / 


Saturday ' 
Economic Scene 
By Leonard S3k 
Penetrating analyses 
of the forces, finances 
and firms that 
are constantly reshaping 
the worid economy. 
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2ft IftCentiPi 
WWIftOryPa .100 
12ft 4M Cette .16 
23ft KftCKStMt 20a 
7ft 3ftOHWH 
19 UffltatmnP 22 
30ft ISftCWMA s 
27ft IffftarMB 5 

24 MVbCftttD b 
24ft 5ftCMltns.l4 

25 TZftarclK J4 
24 IMCtfftrt 41 
28ft 28 CilFSt W2J0 
29ft 22ftdanrrt 1.41e 

9ft SftClarkC Me 
aft lMoonaijot 
13ft SMOouW *46 
21ft 12ft OPMT .16 
20ft 8ft Court! n 
10ft 5ft COM! .16 
52ft ZHCanM Bit 
35ft 29ft QomAII JO 
Uft 4ft ComdrC 
11 4ft Comm M 
10 5ft COflipO 
25ft lSftCntpC* 

13ft 7ft CmpFc! n 


14 79 
1J 9 1 

63 

Mil 62 
32 40 
18 

U 3 
10.13 11 
8 1 
U 4 33 


443 
9 2 

3 
18 
13 25 

12 15 
Mil 29 
11. *210 

5 305 
3576 S 

7.1 1 

16 43 

13 2 
39 

2 

AS 2 
USD 19 
1713 2 

32 553 
*433 16 

17 133 
17 14 

31 

422 15 

3313 180 
*8 7 3 

89 1 


15ft SftCandm 
9ft 3ftCoocdF 
22ft 984 Cofldec JBf 
« 6ft Cannhr 
22Vt lOftCanrH s 
12ft 4ft Coras! 

Bft 2ft Cora w 
33ft 14ft Corrode M 
37ft T2ft Conroy j« 
lift 5ft ConsOG 
3 7-ltConOO wf 
8 2ft WConfA 
12 3ftvlCntA pttlt 
38ft 10ft CootMH 
TOft 6ft CooklaJ 
Bft 2ft Corodn 
20ft 10ft Core Lb .14 
17ft SftCnCrt n3Ar 
lft IMCourtd Jle 
6U 2ft Crwfnl 
9ft 4ft CrstFo .Ida 
19ft lDftCnvnpt 


89 1 

*8 1 

2516 4 

2311 12 
1519 68 
1034 42 
18 171 
2*16 9 

3 

1413 3 

184 91 
23 39 

100 22 
28 121 
22 25 
29 3 

9 6 

1J 41 

17 1 

13 13 

65 74 
25 

2324 24 
1312 B8 


25ft 25 
im im 

4ft 4ft 
24ft 24 
17ft 17ft 
316 3ft 
23ft 22ft 
10ft 10ft 
8ft 8ft 
15ft 14ft 
4ft 4ft 
19ft 1 9ft 
34 34 

2 8 
4ft 4ft 
10ft 9 
9ft 9 
22ft aft 
43ft 43 
7ft 7ft 
17ft 17 
a 3i 
a d 7ft 
8ft *H 
m ift 
2 2 
17*6 
10ft 
21ft 
4ft 
15ft 
22ft 
Uft 
21ft 
22 
22ft 
20ft 


25ft 

13ft 4- ft 


IS 8 ExrirO .10a 
4ft lft ExptSv 


332 5 12 lift 12 + ft 

» 2 2ft Mi 2ft 


35ft 23ft Croft >MD 
30 UftCwnCP JK> 
36ft 20ft CykCP pfl92 
7ft 3ft CrowiiC 
15ft 5ft crown! 38 
»ft 4ft CrutcR 
21 lift CrysKJ 36 
34ft 21 Cubic J6 
40ft 20ft Curtice bU 04 
15ft 6ft CusiEn 
4 5-14 Cyprus 

19 13 Cypr pfMO 


131 

142 

S3 
34 12 
6 
68 

U066 17 
3.111 125 
7J 8 51 
14 

U1I 4 
34 

3318 396 
3731 4 

75 1 

10 

11 12 B0 
9 474 
22 52 

I. 412 60 
2711 15 

49 

727 

II. 2 


29ft 
7ft 
aft 
13 
16ft 

a t 
6ft 
47ft 
31ft 
7ft 
5ft 
6ft 
IBM 
7ft 
13ft 
6ft 
71ft 
4ft 
17ft 
10ft 
5ft 
26ft 
30ft 
10ft 
ft 
4ft 4 
5ft 4ft 
35ft 34ft 
7ft 7ft 
4ft 4 
lift 16ft 
Bft 8ft- 
7-16 lftl 
3 2ft 
7ft 7ft 
12ft 12ft 
30ft 38ft 
22 21ft 
25ft 25ft 
5ft 5ft 
13ft 13ft 
4ft a 4ft 
16ft 15ft 
» 25ft 
38ft 28ft 
Ift 7ft 
3ft 3ft 
Uft 16V. 


24ft— ft 
17ft 
3ft 

23ft + ft 
10ft 
8ft 

Uft- ft 
4ft + ft 
19ft + ft 
34 —ft 

5*6 + ft 
Wt+IH 
9ft + ft 
22ft— ft 
43ft+ ft 
7ft 

17ft + ft 
31 

7ft— ft 
BH 

lft- ft 
2 —ft 
17ft- ft 
IB -ft 
2186+ ft 
4ft— ft 
15ft— ft 
21(6+ M 
71 ft +146 
2186+ ft 
21ft- ft 
22ft + ft 
2W4+ ft 

a 
»ft 
7ft- ft 
a — ft 
13 

16ft + M 
7ft— ft 
486 + ft 
47ft- ft 
31ft + ft 
7ft 

846+ ft 
6 —ft 
18M+ ft 

7ft 

13ft— ft 
6ft- ft 
71ft — ft 
6ft+ ft 
16ft— ft 
10ft 
5ft 

26ft + Vi 
3016+ ft 
10ft— ft 
ft 

4ft + ft 

s 

34ft— ft 
7ft + ft 
416 

16ft + ft 
8ft + ft 
7-16+1-16 
2ft— ft 
7ft 

12ft— ft 
30ft + ft 
2186— ft 
25ft— ft 
5ft— ft 
13ft + ft 
486 

16ft + ft 
36 + ft 
38ft +1 
8 

316 

1616—16 


5ft 3ft FGI 
14 7 FP6 5 

19ft Bft FoMnd S 
17ft 12(6 FedRIt 1-24 
2 1342 FORm v 

29(6 13(4 Feftnnf .10 
25ft 22ft FArkfl rvSQ 
liftllftFWytnB JO 
12ft 8(6 FtacSlP Jtst 
22ft 1916 FIteGE 160 
3216 27 FI ICE pH 
If lift Flaw 
15ft 4ftF>WlEn 
1916 ift FtoCas 
31V. 13 FtoRAAQ 
34ft 21ft FhjfceJ Att 
10ft 5ft Foodnn 
lift JftF&rteM 
63ft 2fift FordCn a 
(5ft 8ft ForsfC A.14 
40ft T2ft ForsIL s 
6ft 2ftFeftmt 
15ft 7 FrtHly AOb 
43ft 25ft FreqEl 
9ft SftFriKbT! 34 
14 SMFriooo JO 
31 Kft FrtsdftJOb 
30ft UVi FnmtHd -2Db 
20ft 6-'-i FrtA Wt3«t 


263 50 
3 

7 14 

7419 14 
27 22 
JU 57 
1012 34 
M13 13 
1899 12 
13.13 19 
13. 5 

91 
20 
7 2 

M 14 5 

1924 40 
15 34 
16 


1-040 5 

64 640 
77 

*411 3 

27 24 
2913B 3 

*9 4 34 
1-314 17 
13 <7 

55 8 


516 5(6 

12 MM 
ISM lift 
17(6 17(6 
ft 13-16 
19ft 18ft 
25(6 24ft 
15(6 15ft 
lift lift 
21ft 21ft 
31(6 31ft 
15 14ft 
lift lift 
13ft 13M 
26ft 3686 
Wf* 28 ft 
8ft 8ft 
Ift 8ft 
57ft 57ft 
14 1386 

32(6 30ft 
2ft 286 
9(6 9ft 
29 28ft 
Bft Bft 
18ft ISM 
31 3086 

12 1186 
6ft 686 


5(6 

12 

1586— ft 
17(6+ (6 
13-16+M4 
lift 

am— ft 

15ft- ft 

11M 

21ft + ft 
31ft— 86 
I486 

118b- ft 
I3M — ft 
3586- ft 
2 Sft+ft 
Bft 

Bti+ <6 


3086— T86 
286+ ft 
9ft- ft 
28ft- 84 
8(6— ft 
1M6- ft 
31 + ft 
1184 — 16 
Bft 


lift 6ft GNC En 
6ft 3ft GJExPt 
13M 9ft GRI 
8ft 3ft GT1 
27 Bft GoCcdcC s 
4 lftGctayO 
35ft lift Goran 1 20 
19 11 GrtUI 50 

lift 286 GovirtJ 
18ft 9 GtimS 
7 416 Gotnco 

268 s HIAGDefn *72 
6M 3(6 GnEinp 
15ft 7 Gerisco 
17ft 5ft GaovD S.16 
15ft BftGeoRas 
a 12ft GientF s JO 
27ft SftGfrfY) b 
48 31ft Gtomtr MO 
3614 21 Glrnnr 1b 
IBft 6ft Glaser sJ3S 
lift 9 GaMW 
286 IftGkJFW 
20ft IBftGaldiTM! »Q50 
Mft IBft GorRup UB 
a ITftGovWT 1A0O 
lift f GrafiCp 32 
21ft 7ft GmdA MS 
I486 7ftGrmJCJi 
25ft lOftGnaw 
15ft 9ft Grant Jlt 
5ft 1ft Gran! wt 
23ft IlftGtAml -Tie 
75 33ft GtLAOi M 
T7ft5 5-16 Cren rn • 

68 36ft GrcWT 2 
7ft 3 ft GuorBb 
2084 MSGuortC M 
28ft 11 Gullfd *54 
17ft lOftGlfCdO M 
3516 lTftCHWr .15* 


53 
34 32 
14 73 

54 
9 47 

116 
3J 8 6 

U27 62 

19 6 

24 25 
12 18 
3614 IM 
3 

14 143 
14IM 40 
5 28 
12 7 117 
141 

3611 11 
*312 32 
26 9 IS3 
77 


10ft 986 
4 3ft 
986 9ft 
4(6 4 

S 19ft 
2(6 216 
3186 3186 

ISft 14(6 


( 0 ft +1 

4 

986- ft 
416 

20+84 
3ft— ft 
3186 

14ft— ft 


11 ID 

*514 5 

65 8 5 

12 8 5 

MU 10 
24 
27 971 
1716 63 
S 

A 9 S 
A 27 113 
15 24 
1413 4 

12 17 


15ft 1686 
5ft 5 
1986 18(6 
4 4 

7(4 d 686 
1686 16ft 
1216 12 
If 18(6 
77 I486 

4686 46ft 
24 23(6 

1584 15ft 
10(6 9ft 
186 186 
1984 1984 
23ft 2384 
2184 2186 
MU 10ft 
1986 1986 
7ft 7(6 
ISft 18ft 
1286 Uft 
Ift 316 


1586+8* 
5 —ft 
1986+186 


70 69 

15 14(6 


6ft- Vi 
16(6+86 
12 —86 
Mft+ 16 
77 + ft 
45ft- ft 
23(6—4 
15(4+ (6 
986— ft 
186 
1986 

23ft— ft 
2186— 86 
I0V6— 86 
19)6 
7ft 

1886 + 86 
1886 
386— 16 
23ft + ft 
8*16+86 
15 + ft 


100S H&t LO* 


*414 32 
2212 182 
33 

A13 30 


786 7ft 
14 1311 

25(6 2414 
14(6 14(6 
22(6 2186 


7(6- ft 
1384+ ft 
25 + 86 
1486— (6 
22 — ft 


4ft ZftDWQ -3St 
17 9MDato&i 32 
13ft MDanmi 
7ft 2ft Dam wto 
3216 25 Dams pOJ5 
3Iftl4Da7P0 3.16 
1286 7V6Dafonn 
12ft ift Dc Rase 
416 2ft Decnrat 
16(6 12(6 DetVal 1A8 
1486 886 DOtmtd 
1086 8 DMfrtr n_B9t 
72M 3(6 Dwtonl At* 
20ft SftDevCRa 


20ft 8ft DevCp a 
1384 9ft D too A n 
1186 BftDtooBn 
1286 986 OIOBJH n 
1686 9V6 Dtotesn 
6286 Zlft Dillard *30 

1(6 lft Diodes 
786 386 Dtxlat .10* 
5862 J-M DamP 
1786 9ft DorGfls .16 
15ft 9ft Daftly .33 
I486 Ah Downey 
8ft 3(6 Driller 
,47ft 2S86Ducum 30 
1 5-16 ft Durton Ata 
2486 17 Darix 34 
2086 IMDur-Txl 4db 

1«6 anomiaasst 
19(6 1286 Dyneer 30 


9A 3 159 386 

2311 36 15(6 
21 46 1116 
9 4(6 

12 12 30ft 

A 33 591 
14 34 
17 10 
171 15 
12 9 4 

71 235 
11.15 14 
*828 55 
97 

17 ■ 98b 

16 10 886 
S 5B 10ft 
IS 9M 
AM 19 5886 
(OHM 
2128 5 486 

1565 386 

1-213*448 13(6 
2313 53 10ft 
22 1086 
36 
109 
4SS 
3 
136 
102 
6 


386 386+ ft 

M86 1486— (6 
1186 lift 
4(6 486+ ft 

30 30 + ft 

2SM+86 
1084 
7ft 
5ft 

138b— ft 
98b- ft 
8 —ft 
1186+ <6 
Uft— 86 


8ft— ft 
10(4+ ft 
986 

5786— (6 
586+ ft 
484 

386- ft 
13(6+ ft 
TO — ft 
1086+ ft 
4(6 
40 

13-U 

25Vb 

18(6+ ft 
77(6+ ft 
18ft 


25(6 15 HMG A0 
lift SftHampH AM 
30 19 Hanfd sad 

4Vj 216 Harvey 
278b 9 Hasbro *24 
38ft 12ft Hosting AOa 
7 384 HawaiA 

TJJ4 856 HftbCJi 
lift 6ft Him Ex 
lift 8 HelttlM M 
9ft 4(6HeinWr 

13 5ft Helnldi .10 
17ft 10ft Hotter 

TV i 28b Hetoor 
4ft 3(6 HrimR 
12ft 5 HartfiO 
* 386 HHrAv 

6 2ft Hlndrl Mr 
20ft 12(6 Htotran .14 
4M 146 Hodman 

14 6*6MoWvO> M 
31ft 2316 Horml 1 
32V4 1284 HamH » 

19 5ft HmH wt 
ISft 10 HouOTr lAle 
I3+i ?ft HovnE n 
10ft 3ft Hawaii 

36ft 25ft HubeiA 1JM 
37V. 2384 HubeiB 124 
48 34 ft HUbtlJ p£U6 

20 f HudGfl A0 
20ft 12HHuntMfo AS 
17ft 886 KuntH .12 
1086 6ft Husky 0.15 


2152 18 
la « is 
2A10 U 
50 

2013 63 
IA10 4 
1* 
80 109 
49 4* 
*013 42 

89 25 
2017 53 
348 
27 
154 
42 34 
II 

42 1 

1.330 44 
15 37 
2A12 263 
3511 18 
24 433 
43 

19. 444 

43 
72 4 

3A13 2 

*013 21 
5A 9 
2 331 33 
2.1 14 14 

J 29 80 
(9 


1986 1986 
986 9ft 
20ft 28 
3 28b 

23ft 2286 
29ft 29 
48b 486 

Bttd 78b 
1286 1186 
12 11(6 
7ft Bft 
16ft 70(4 
1386 13(6 
5 484 

2ft 216 
Ift eft 
5ft 514 
3ft 3ft 
12ft 12(4 
486 4(6 

Oft 9ft 
2886 Z7M 
25ft 24ft 
12ft 1186 
1014 10 
12 ft 12(6 
5(6 5ft 
3186 3186 
31ft 31 
39 39 

17(6 17 
1V6 18 
1786 1786 
Ift 886 


1986— ft 

9V4 

M + ft 
286- ft 
23+16 
29 — Vi 

**-ft 

}?*+* 

7ft 

1086 

1386— 16 
5+86 
2ft + ft 
8*6— (6 
516—86 
384 — ft 
12(6—86 
4(6 

9*6+ ft 
2886+ ft 
2486+ (6 
1186+ (6 
10 —ft 
12(6+ M 
584 

318%+ (6 
31 

39 —1 
17(6— (6 
18(6+ ft 

1786 

8ft 


3486 1486 ICH 35 
886 5(6 ICO 
2186 1 284 IMC M 
6Vt 284IPMA4! 
21ft 14*6 IRT Pr 1JO 
9V6 5ft ImpCn JMe 
2 1-141 9-14 impGp 


4(6 IM impfncf 
3386 21 IvnpOH glAO 
3486 31ft InPL PM 
9ft 5ft Inflow 
21 9ft)mtrn&3« 

6 MlnstSv 
5ft 1ft InsSy pf 
lft 11-36 InfoEn 
12 886 IntCty sAO 

Tdft 5 fnfrefe Att 
16ft 5ft intmJt *12 
786 386 IntBkn) Me 
2ft 2ft Into* wt 
JffH 13ft IntCtri JO 
1286 7ft IntPvrt .14 
6(6 2ft IntPrat 
10(6 6ft imseaw A5e 
1686 6ft infDtO 
35V 15ft I an lea 
2186 8ft IroqBru 


1.1 4 34 23ft 3286 23(6+ 86 
2 486 41b 486 

1A46 6 20ft 20ft.20ft 

17. S 1 4ft 4Vb£ 4ft + ft 
8412 7 20(4 20ft" 20ft— 86 

3A 1260*5 8ft 8 ft Pft+ ft 

.Tie 

17 7 51 15-141 1S-141 15.16 +1-U 

45 186 Ift 186 

41 2916 29 29ft— ft 

IX 120 33d. 33V. 33ft + ft 
100 25 7(6 7 7 —16 

1.4 BO 123 17(6 17(6 17M+ ft 
847 286 216 286- ft 

114 3 286 2(6— 16 

296 86 11-14 (6 

67 9 886 186+ ft 

7411 12 M f f — ft 

A 23 13 I486 1486 1486— (6 
lA 299 5(6 S 5ft— ft 

150 286 286 2*6 

1J 8 723 76ft 75(6 76 — ft 
24 4 8 8 8 

41 486 4(6 486— 86 

3 1 786 786 786 

48 iVLd 6ft 4ft- ft 
13 60 ISftdlift lift— 1 
13 33 2H6 20ft 20ft— ft 


12 6ft Jodvn jo 
1516 fftjocots JO 
36ft 786 Jensen 
7ft 3ft Jemal A9I 
1086 2V, John Pd 


55 I 20 9ft 9 9ft 
53 7 9H 9ft 9ft + ft 

8 21 16(6 15ft ISft— 1ft 
9A1I 9 5 486 5 —ft 

152 7ft 6ft 7+86 


0 IM J 8* 
23 4ft 4ft 

6 M 96 
30 33ft 33(6 

6 UH Uft 

50 27 27 

52 I486 15(6 
27 286 216 

7 3381 33ft 

33 786 7(6 
32 178b 17ft 
13 3*6 3ft 

25 5(6 5 

25 4(6 4 
T2 2? 28ft 
35 29ft 29ft 
T50 19ft Wft 
133 1186 IBS 
45 15(6 15V6 

1 16ft 14(6 
m 1186 lift 
50 8 B 


10ft d 9ft 

MVS 

Uft 

61b 

4M 

5ft 

S 

8ft 

886 

ISM 

Uft 

Bft 

24ft 

14ft 

16ft 

4ft 

M 

12ft 

12ft 

34 

2386 

6ft 

6ft 

IM 

lft 

4)6 

4ft 

lift 

lift 

4186 

41 

4ft 

AVb 

44ft 

44ft' 

7M 

786 

3ft 

3ft 

14ft 

13(6 

3ft 

386 

13ft 

Uft 

286 

246 

38ft 

38*6 

31ft 

31ft 

Bft 

3ft 

3ft 

3 

2716 

27*6 

23 

23 

4ft 

4 

1586 

15ft 

14ft 

14ft 

25 

24ft 


12 * 6 + (6 
12(6+16 


4 

8ft 

1 

1786 

125 

3M 

545 

35 

8 

25(6 

10 

3*6 

4 

5*6 

10 

418b 

P 

12ft 

17 

lift 

73 

34ft 

44 

86 

107 

7ft 

2 

1«H 

16 

1286 

38 

» 

55 

986 

41 

TA 

38 

15ft 

18 

786 

30 

ii7 

20ft 

24V. 

226 

12 

4 

7 

81 

1700 

4 

37 

18ft 

10ft 

16ft 

22ft 

1486 

15ft 

886 

3ft 

62 

3286 

20 

9*6 

362 

S8h 


2A12 1 15 

38 ■ 1086 

IX 9 3* ift 
U 74 25 18(6 
1417 3 1086 

54 

1.1 4 37 


1.1 4 37 

3A (1X170 
1416 29 
2A28 
1221 
4.122 
373 
323 
1*11 




RcralbSSribunc 


BUSINESS 

IS 

BOOMING. 


Authoritative 


intheliib. 


LL’ 


on Eurobonds. 


$£ -i; ; • . . • * jf 


ESCORTS & GUIDES 


..uiOMwfy ! 


Convenient 
Currency, Interest 
■ and Gold Price 
Tables 


INTERNATIONAL 

ESCORT 

SERVICE 


INTERNATIONAL CLASSIFIED 


5S5I1H55S5 


(Continued From Page 23) 


NEW YORK 
CALIFORNIA 


ESCORTS & GUIDES | ESCORTS & GUIDES 


and after UJ. CUes 
2(2-765-78^6 
212-765-7754 
3MW.5«h St. N.Y.C 10019 


CAPRICE 


ESCORT SERVICE 







WEST ZURICH-GENEVA 


CHICAGO 




312-861-0465 


IN NEW YORK 


lONDON HBATWOW 1 GA71MCX 

7EU 01-747 3304 


NATHAUE ESCORT SBtVICE 
IH-Oj / 475065-022/ 363502 




Cur oweew 6 

brtamWnKd Cffec oantort 
NevrYaA Heodftftrtan. 


TH; 212-737 3291. 


LONDON LADY 


ZURICH 


SOPIOE E5CORTC GUK SBtVKE 
IBsOl / 202 68 93. 


MuMngual escorts oyofcUe to travel 
anywtwre notioned^ or Mentation//. 
iMaousiae 6 Airport pidnip avadoMi 


HAMBURG 


Mowing, afternoon & evening terviee. 

To): 402 8150 


| -Id I I lftl I.WWW 

l#piB 


Statists 


MAJOR CRBXT CARDS AND 
BQ5I MESCHEO S 
ACCfflH) 


V(3M ■*« 


Li 

mm 




Uti* Bftoi d— dnn bft eerdoe hai 
been feftaied m me tap 6 mod 
admin acort S*rv*e» by 
USA 1 ntwncdianal newt mecEa 
■odudrag rwfio end IV. 




I,. in - - =-v -• iii i -flman i i i rn i — ~ ~ it_" 

/ The Trib’s business section \ 

is much bigger than it was-and \ 
ifs filled with the business news \ 
you need, conveniently summarized^ 
incisively analysed Including regular 
columns each day of the week from 
experts whose insights you can’t 
afford to miss. 


Incisive 
business Briefs 
and 

Company 

Notes 


CHARLY'S ANGB5 


INTERNATIONAL ESCORT SERVICE 


FRANKFURT 



AMSTBtD AM 644994 
THE HAGUE 523429 
ROTTERDAM 334040 


LA VENTURA 


BCORTSBCVKE 

icwYosxciiY 

212-888-1666 


AMSTERDAM 


Everywhere in Europe 

06190-4488 


* SHE ■ ESCORT SBKVKX 
T* 0207 222940. 


ROIWOJ* EUROPE ESCORT ' 
4 Sw*". Tab 05/5892504- 

589 1146 (from 10 ora to 10 pen)- 


LONDON ELITE I Madrid evasion 


ESCORTS AVAILABLE TO T 1 AYH. 
ANYWISE 


Lively 
Industry 
Overviews 
and Corporate 
Profiles 


Escort Sendee 

TEL: 221 8793 


escort a eune service 

MULTILINGUAL 

Madrid 2A1 41 42 - 261 43 35. 






0BCVA4XOUSIVE 

^^22^29 iEVWin9 - 


REGENCY-USA 


W0H0MDE MOJlUNGUAt 
esotrtssvkz 


Porlman Escort Agency 


NEW YORK CITY 


67 OuHem 5trHi, 
Leaden W1 

IB: 486 3724 or 486 1153 


LONDON PARK LANE 

ESCORT AGENCY. 

TEL 582 2408. 


NEW YORK 

CAOET B UD ESCORT SBtVICE 
2)2-724-4545 


AMSTERDAM 


Tel: 212-838-8027 


4212-753-1864. 


LONDON 

KENSINGTON 


ESCORT 6UM SERVICE 
SMCE1973 
Tek 247731. 


LONDON 


escort sanm 
io muiNGroN church st, wa 

THi 937 9136 OR 937 9133 


ARiSTOCATS 


BB.GRAVIA 


Escort Service: 


ZURICH-GENEVA 


London Boort Service 
l efc 4741/4742 

12 noon - midnighr 






'iHVB+’-'yVA 

M -v : 1 


RiTi^r’y} 





W 1 -^fr 



60WA VJJ. ESCORT SBtVKX 
+ Trawl / Weekend. TelrBl 20%. 


Tel: 736 5877. 


Meniftie EceaH and G«nde Service 
T* 01 *361 9000 


VALENTINA ESCORT AGENCY 
London, let 886 8056 or 886 0801 
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. ( r ., : ji-r .^Jhon shares of Gulf common 
. ■> i •* ; stock to bring the groop’s fttidwig a 
; ' '•']■ - to 17 - 9 nrillion shares, or 108 per- 
jr « 5 1 [|Cpit of the Pittsbnrgfa-based oil 
ji < company’s 166 millioo shares out- 
'~j‘. ''•-standing. 

i 4 * 3 . - The group has spent $79 1 million 
j t ? -qjx Golf shares to dam the filing 
*£;said, and has arranged credit foes 


rnmmv tiiMirViia 


would be disadvantageous to 
Golfs shareholders” and that the 
group currently intends to vote 
against iL 

A Golf official said that the oil 




opposition to Gulfs proposal to 
reorganize in Delaware because 
Mesa — a two-thirds partner in the 


— voting rights, «™ gain that 

investors cuneatly had no plans to 
attend the shareholder meeting ex- 
pected to take place the Bret week 
of December. 

Mr. Pickens said that the group 
had not hired a proxy-soHcilation 
company to Hue up the support of 
other shareho lders for its position 
and did not plan to hire one. 


'ri; i . [> v- t k 




that last week withdrew their credit 
Hne to the investor group because 
of longstanding business relation - 
ships with Gulf. 

Gulfs shares closed Monday at 
$46,625 each on the New York 
Stock Exchange, up 115 cents. Me- 
sa’s shares dosed at $15 each on the 
New York Stock Exchange, down 
12.5 cents. 
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‘United States 
i? \\ ” Afiegheny Pvw 

, j!V’MOiv. HU W 

' I 4115 415.1 

*-'*•*:*..' NatMC. SfjO MM 

■ ■ ; ■ nr sham 042 04i 

i-'j: fMMBo IMS MB 
-r ?i n*vanu* — laaa. uso 
:?LlS’nc. 12030 12149 

J-;£.SSrbm*_ im 141 

. . i - Amor. Motors 

■ • ? V >M Otar. IMI 1M2 

I : 5»? RBWltlM 775.V 4404 

3 ; fi ! net LOB 9.15 2040 

, • S .jXonms liu 1M2 

** » r ii'.MwHM 2.10ft 144ft 

■jV.BKJosa 134.1 15041 

ii ! : l’- ,-Anwr. P a tro fi na 

•i •, *• ; "ardQMr. nu ut2 

, i i «mnw 545.1 540.1 

- HtlUtC. 22-90 TZJD 

' Par^hore — 2.12 1S7 

r moruh imj na> 

- - J'. n ww p ui — 140ft laao. 

r ■ -Hatlnc. SIM 39ST 

f.-nrSbor* 194 044 

•£i 2j * Avon P\r«xhicts - 

' M Quar. mu nn 

• I ' . RftVKlUfl 477.9 7204 

>« Inc. 244 344 

- :• -Par Short BL33 045 

*3 fii-t Mourns no nu 

! ii-'jOvWWO ZDtft 1000. 

tiVNWInC 9*4 1110 

' }'UUr Share U0 140 

: i ’■JMf emti InducSa la*M* of U 
e 7'OMtt a sharm n 4 cents At 
: « - li&artrrana a /42 amts m 4 
' V ' cant* In 9 months ttvm for' 

- 2 t«a* amnev iranuaNam 

‘,lh- BoByMfg 

’: JrdQinir. 1903 1902 

. V par Stare — 030 142 

^iiSttfSTL SR iK 

H*RrMwf0— 044 105.. 

^ 2 i «• _ • 


Chortar 

MOW. 1MS 1W 

RMOM 144ft 147ft 

Cu*r Nat XL01 .1409 

Ow Star*— 14* 041 

9J4o «tUa WO HU 

RtMM* 4470. 279ft 

OnrHU 4U2 2446 

Opt Shan- 149 ft7i 

Oorax 

1st Otar. MM 1993 

RtWWI 2414 2354 

Hat Inc 2U1 1740 

Par Shot* 092 073 

19 t 4 net Includes tncotrm at 
OJnHUtan Awn auto of bush 


Cons. Edison 

3rd Qvor. HU W02 

ftavatmia — 143ft uao 

Nat Inc - 2SUU 17044 

Par Star* 140 1J1 

miUU MM M02 

Ravanue 4.17ft 3410. 

Marine 45045 39109 

Par Star* 126 244 

Diamond Sham. 

MOM. 19M 1902 

Ravanue 1410. 77X2 

Not Inc — 3971 4127 

Per Star* 043 fttf 

IMmM 19M 19*2 

Ravanue i05ft nan. 

Net inc 7347 UOJO 

Par Stare 096 121 

IMS nmtw Include pains of 
SMKOOO fn quarter and of S4 
million fn 9 months from 

Oh Uoml trsmms. 


COMPANY EARNINGS 

Revenue and profits, in rriHians, are in local currencies 
unless otherwise indicated 


Sonat 


Key Pharm. 

SrdQaar. IMS 1992 

Revenue 224 2X1 

Net inc 5.12 146 

Par Star* OI4 Oil 

9 Manlta imi HU 

Ravanue 064 574 

Net Inc — 1242 ft<2 

Par Stare— 033 023 

Per jftorr results odhatmd 
for upcoming 3*orH? S$>ttT. 

Long bland light 

mow. net 1901 

Revenue 479.1 4129 

Net Inc 11099 0930 

Par Stare 049 OH 

12 Mentha MM MM 
Revenue — 1730 U4ft 

Net Inc 3553 2094 

Per Share — 240 243 


National Can 


SntQoor. 

am 

19*2 


4893 

4394 

Nr! Inc. 

1MB 

153* 

ParStare— 

148 

151 

9Moottu 

HO 

19*1 


135ft 

13M- 


1529 

2959 

Per Stare 

145 

247 

m3 9 months not metudes 


non recurrtna charm of si^a 
a share from divestiture and 
charoe of 9 cents for sever- 
ance costs. 


MefvOta 


Exxon 


SrOQaar. MM MB 

Revenue 21340 25700 

Net Inc 1720 1420 

Par Stare— 141 1.17 

9 Months 19M MB 

Revenue 6*490 77.1 ao. 

Nat Inc 3360 2700 

Par Share 340 111 

19B mutts restated. 


* Hmk. -* 
*11 ' 

■l e * 


J ‘Y?v *2SnL iS' IS 

S.'tSS 

" HtaU- MM MM 
Revenue — 3490 » 

wine — ISM mi 
Par Shat*— 473 431 

Q Bora-Wamar 

Wta-r. ..MM MB 
Revenue — • 1917 0094 

Net inc 447 SLl 

Par Shore— 140 04S 

9 Months MB MB. 

Revonti* l»ft 279ft 

Net IOC 1254 IB. 

Per Stare— .. 240 100 


Harris 


1st Clear. MM MB 

Revenue 3494 3414 

Net Inc 1436 1470 

Per Stare — 045 047 

IfBnetbKhjdtspatnefBJ 

MllII(lll*HM4/./.nWlUY4(y». 


Ravanue 9044 0503 

Net Inc 3731 3149 

Par Shore 071 041 

* Months MB MB 

Rava n ue 24M. 272ft 

Net Inc 7147 6141 

Per Stare U7 1.10 

Monifl Lynch 

3rd Qw. MB 1IB 

Revenue 1300 1300 

Net inc ail wu 

Per Stare— 030 133 

9 Months MB MB 

Ravenua 470ft 

Net me 2724 16*4 

Par Stare 120 246 

1903 quarter nut kKhtdes pre- 
tax writeoff a! Sti mutton 
from default of secur t ty do- 
ovary. 

Minnesota Pwr 

HOW. MB MB 

Ravanue *54 014 

Net inc 1000 U57 

Per Stare 030 140 

9 Mentha 1IB MB 

Revenue 2794 2024 

Net inc 41.12 3971 

Per Star* 192 149 

Full name of company Is 
Minnesota Poster & Light 


Homostake MMng Murphy Oil 


'Revenue— . HU 


1903 

MU 

3rd Rear. 

1M3 

1903 

655 

373 

Ravenua __ 

435 

463 

1244 

177 

Nat Inc. 

45* 

457 

033 

045 

ParStare 

036 

B36 

Ml 

MB 

9 Moatos 

1903 

1902 

HU 

1384 

Ravanuo — 

1424 

131.9 

3443 

648 

Nat Inc. 

1659 

348 

an 

030 

ParStare 

116 

047 


SrdQoar. MB 1902 

Revenue 2737 2937 

Net Inc 372 10)16.1 

Per Star*— 027 — 

9 Months 19B 1«B 

Ravanue — 83*3 9613 

Net me 277 193 

Par Stare — U2 1.13 

a: loss. 19*2 nets Include 
charge of SI7.J mtttton from 
restructuring ot operations. 

Safeco 

3rd Q*ar. MB MB 

Revenue 4444 3945 

Oswr Net 37.1 334 

Oner Stare- 1JB 179 

9 Months 19B MB 

Ravanue — 137ft 1.120 

Onar Net *09 794 

Oner Stare- 547 430 

Nets exclude loss of t*JI mo- 
tion vs gain of MM mtttton tn 
quarter and has of S5 minion 
us gain of S27 mtttton In 9 
months from sale at invest- 
ments. Nets alma exclude 
gains of SIM million At quar- 
ter and of SUM mtttton m 9 
months tr am sate of inte r e sts. 

• St Regis Paper 

SntQaw. 19B MM 
Ravanue — 7377 6007 

Nat Inc 1076 5009 

Par Stare 040 147 

9 Months 1903 MB 

Ravanue .sum. 1350 

Nat Inc - 9945 94.10 

PerStare— 149 274 

Smith Kfino Beck. 

SntQoor. 1«B MB 

Ravanue 8223 7611 

Net Inc— 12052 11045 

PerStare if 144 

9 M ont hs MB MB 
Ravanue — tsm. ism. 
Net Inc— 36970 33743 
ParStare— 445 449 

Pull name of company Is 
SaitttiKUno Bachman. 


Revenue 5614 5611 

Net Inc 584 403 

PerStare— 135 130 

9 Ment ha MB HU 

Revenue — 140 1490 

Nat MC 1684 1404 

Par Oiree 4.17 336 

Sthwest Airlines 

jntOuor. MB ran 

Revenue 1154 913 

Not Inc 1140 11.10 

PerStare — 051 OS2 

9 Months IB 19B 

Revenue 3224 2411 

Nat me 2944 2457 

PerStare — 139 1.17 

Per shore results adjusted 
for 7- far- J split In Dec. 


SrdQoar. MB MB 

Revenue 7450 8470 

Net Inc 5094 4594 

Per Share— 149 13* 

9 Months MB MB 

Revenue 217*0. 200*0 

Net inc 1.12ft RS4 

PerStare— 347 278 

1983 quarter net tnchotes ben- 
efit of SS0 mtUion vt SP0 mil- 
lion from inventory draw- 
down. 1983 quarter net 
Includes non recurrtne wri- 
teoff Of SM2 million from clo- 
ture of refinery. Full name 
ofcompanyts Standard Ott of 
California. 

Tiger Int'l 

3rd Qtmr. MB MB 
Revenue — Mftfl 3«*5 

Net Una 4245 2014 

9 Months 19B 1M2 

Revenue 1430 1460 

Net Lass 144.15 5149 

Trans World 

3rd Oner. MB 19B 
Revenue — 1540 1470 

Net Inc 8035 1730 

PerStare— 137 241 

9 Months 19B HU 

Revenue 354ft 3490 

Net Inc 1156 36.15 

Per Share — 041 

Per share results Include af- 
ter preferred dMdonds. 


Unocal 


3rd Over. MB 19B 
Revenue — 273ft 2770- 

Net Inc 10030 71X80 

PerStare— 144 132 

9 Months MB MB 

Revenue 8410 8.1 MX 

Net Inc 44740 57090 

PerStare— 158 333 

Fun name of company Is 
Union Oft of Cottfomia. 
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we can achieve 
integrated 
plant management 



Together, we can build a data networic that 
integrates your process, production unit, distri- 
bution and management systems to give you 
access to all information through a single 
window. 

By combining new Honeywell technologies 
and expertise with strong customer interaction, 
what was once an ideal concept is now an eco- 
nomic and practical reality. 


Whatever your plant function and control 
needs, together we can couple solid under- 
standing with quality products, strong technical 
support and dedicated personnel to give you 
plant productivity that is superior in every way 
Cali us for a consultation. 

Honeywell Europe s.a. 

14, av. Henri Matisse, 1140 Brussels. Belgium 
Tel. (32.2) 243.14.TJ 


Together, we can find the answers. 

Honeywell 


U.S. Steel 

3rd Oner. MB MB 
Revenue — 4590 4520 

Net Inc. 524 (eM20 

PerStare — 037 — 

9 Month* MB MB 

Ravanue 1242a 1453ft 

Net Inc. (0)171. 34 

a: loss. 1983 quarter not Im 
eludes gain of s/7 million 
from sole of tax benefit T983 
quarter net In c lu de s pain of 
SSS million from adjustment 
a f Ifablllrlas and pain of S48 
mtttton from sale of assets. 


U.S. Tobacco 

3rd Qaar. lfB INS 

Revenue — 91 A 8*3 

Net Inc 1039 1541 

Persian! — 063 054 

9 Months MB MB 

Revenue — 2800 2344 

Net inc 5175 4022 

PerStare — 178 146 

Per shore results adiusted to 
reflect 340T-I split In Jan. 

Warner Lambert 

SrdQoar. mb MB 

Revenue — 7733 EM) 

Net Inc 5038 4252 

PerStare — 0*3 053 

9 Months MB 19B 

Revenue 1320 2500. 

Net Inc 1524 12139 

Per Share — 140 147 


Western Union 

3rd Qnar. MB MB 

Revenue 2609 2805 

Net Inc 1643 31.11 

Per Stare 060 13* 

9 Months 1IB MB 

Revenue 7754 7754 

Net Inc 6657 71 .SB 

Per Stare 150 344 

White Cons. bxL 

SrdQoar. MB 19B 

Revenue 5544 4705 

Nat Inc 1658 *32 

PerStare — 141 040 

9 Months 19B MB 
Revenue — 141 o. 1550 

Net Inc 3015 2150 

Per Share — 138 142 

WHeo Chemical 

SrdQoar. MB MB 
Revenue — 3 skjo 3314 

Net me 1X93 745 

PerStare 09* 053 

9 Months 19B MB 
Revenue — una. 1400. 
Net I DC - - 3696 2249 

PerStare— 15* 155 

Results reflect SB% Jtodkda- 
IrBwtlon In Jutv. 1982 ne t s r e- 
ducedbySI million from pro- 
vistan for kieses. 


maud for goods and foreign credit. 

He delivered his tough lecture 
Monday on the need for fiscal fru- 
gality and restrained monetary ex- 
pansion to an audience of more 
than 300 industrialists. 

“We did not reach the present 
crisis because of any lade of exter- 
nal resources but primarily as a 
consequence of domestic economic 
polities that did not guarantee sta- 
ble growth and employment, so the 
crisis can only be overcome by a 
change in the polities,” Mr. Wies- 
ner said. 

Mr. Wiesner, a former finance 
minister of Colombia, is the IMF 
official who directly supervises the 
agency's negotiations with Latin 
American gpuemments. 

The occasion was the 19th Latin 
Ameri can Congress of Industrial- 
ists, a meeting coinciding with the 
first cen tennial of Chile's National 
Association of Manufacturers. But 
the real audience was the govern- 
ments of Brazil, Aigentina, Vene- 
zuela and other Latin American 
debtor nations with which the IMF 
is having serious problems over in- 
ternal polities affecting debt pay- 
ment to foreign banks. 

The message from Mr. Wiesner 
was that new financial resources 
from the IMF and the creditor 
banks to meet the Latin American 
debt crisis will be available only if 
the governments adopt compre- 
hensive polities — from realistic 
exchange rates to wages based on 
labor productivity — that correct 
errors of the past 

“Although many factors precipi- 
tated and complicated the crisis, I 
have no doubt that the primary 


Thrift, mri high do m esti c fiscal iWi. 
tils are generating inflation at run- 
away rates in Argentina, Brazil and 
elsewhere. 

Mr. Wiesner acknowledged that 
governments are pushed toward 
fiscal deficits and expansionary 
monetary and credit polities when 
political pressures build up because 
of unemployment, loss of consum- 
er purchasing power, resistance to 
increases in fuel prices or public 
services rates and high interest 
rates that discourage investment. 

But he warned against trying to 
reactivate slumping Latin Ameri- 
can economies by increasing public 
spending not financed by adequate 
revenues. "The danger is that inter- 
est rates will rise and debt w31 be 
increased,” he said. 

This topic will be of immediate 
concern to Chile, which is to open 
negotiations later this week with an 
IMF team on a new stabilization 
loan for 1984 that is the key to 
obtaining additional foreign-bank 
fin an ting This year the IMF pro- 
vided an $850-million standby 
loan, and foreign banks refinanced 
S3.4 billion in debt, phis providing 
a new loan of $1 3 billion to pay 
current interest. 

Chile's finanm minister , f-arioa 
Cacexes, who is under heavy pres- 
sure from his country's depressed 
private sector, wants to increase 
public defeats from an IMF cafing 
of 23 percent of gross national 
product this year to more than 5 
percent next year. Chile also will 
need another $700 nriTKon in for- 
eign borrowings next year, accord- 
ing to officials in Santiago. 
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ASIAN DEVELOPMENT BANK 

DM 200 , 000,000 

8V2V0 Deutsche Mark Bonds of 1983/1993 


Offering Price: 
Interest: 
Repayment: 
Listing: 


816% p.a^ payable on November 1 of each year 

November 1, 1993 at par 

Frankfurt and Dusseldorf stock exchanges 


Deutsche Bank 

AktiangemHschaft 


Dresdner Bank 

AktiangoseUachaft 


Aba Dhabi hwaatmaut Company 

AiiMo brt af — Uo ao J 
Limited 

Atlantic Capital 
Corporation 

JbBui Bear International. 
Limited 

Banca Itadootia dal Uraro 

Bank «r Gn main wrirte cha ft 

Aktiangesailschaft 


Bangua I ntamat io u la > Uutambo o te S-A. 


Ba ye riach e Uypothahan- and Wtecbaal-Bnk 

AktienBoae l hchaft 

Joh. Beraobarg, Geaakr & Co. 

Bankhaos Gafarikfar Batbmann 

Compagnie da Bonque 
aC<nnvaaliiaameiiM..mi 


Commerzbank 

AktiangaseNachaft 


Aldfafl Bank of Kuwnft PC&CJ 
Arab Ban king Corporation {ABC} 


Banca Commentate ttafiana 

Banco dl Roma 

Bank ti Tokyo International 

Limited 

BanqM CMnAraia da Lmcambourn &A. 

Banqoa Natkmateda Parte 

Banque PopuJaire Stiaa* jLA. Luxembourg 

Bayri a c b a Lanrt a sha nk 


Crkfit Lyonnais 

Cwfito ttaSano 
Dafcrikfc&Co. 

Do min i o n SaciuMaa Ames 
limited 

Ensfdlda SacurfUas 
Skantfinavufca EnsMIda Limited 

Goldman Sacha kitanwdoaal Carp. 

H a amrh * Landasbanfc 

- Gfrnzontiale - 

toduotrfebaofcvon Japan (Dautacfaiand) 

AktiengaaaBachaft 

Ktafamrort. Booaon 

Limited 

Kuwait Foreign Tradloo Conti acting & 
kiv astm ant Co. {S-AJCJ 
Landaatiank Rhabdamf^fate 

- Gfrazantnla - 
Uoyda Bank bit a m athmal 
Limited 

McLeod Yonnfl Weir in te r na tio na l 
Limited 

B. Maoter saaL Bohn & Co. 

Morgan Guaranty Ltd 

Tbe IHkko SacuritiuCo., (Europe) Ltd. 

Norddautsctin Landestwok 


MvatbanfcanA/S 

A Henry Sdhradar Wagg A Co. 

Limited 

SocMtAGdnirala 

Swto Bank Corporation bi Uwal dHanal 


Veretat- tmd Wastbaok 
AkdangoaMochaft 


Aktiengasalbchsft 


Barflnar Bank 

AiaJengasollschaft 
Oticorp bitamrtional Bank 

Limited 

Copauhagan Kandabbank 

Cretit Bubaa HrB Boston 
Limitad 

Dahwa Etunpa Linritad 
DaotadM Gaozautral* 

- Deutsche Komnumribank - 
Draadnar (Booth EaatAstalUndtad 

EorornoMiar* StfxA. 


Hamburgiacha Landaabank 
- Gh ua a utral a - 
HM Samuel & Co. 

Limited 

tatituto Bancario San Paolo dl Torino 
KiadMbaak N.V. 

Kuwah Intamational Inv ait mant Co. uJc 

Lazard MrasotCia 

LTCB kitamatiooai 
Limitad 

M*rek,Rncfcft Co. 

Samuat Montagu & Co. 

Limited 

Morgan Stanley International 
Itippon CredK international W IQ LOL 
BaL O pp a u babn ]r. ft tSa. 

HUM. Rothacfa&d & Sons 
Limited 

BcfafMw, Mfinchmayer, Hangst ft Co. 

SodfM Ginhrala do Baoqua BA 
Ttinkaos&Barkhardt . 

IUL Wwburg-Brtocfcinann, Wirtz&Co. 

WostUBAtiaUmitad 

YamaldM latamatiOBSl (Etaopa) 

United 


Westdeutsche Landesbank 
Girozentrale 


Algemaoe Bank Nedertand N.V. 
AmhoW andS. BWdaoadar. tec. 

Baden-WOrttatabarglacha Bank 
Alctiangeselbchaft 

Baoca dal Gottondo 

Bank of America Inter na tio na l 

Limited 

Banque B n n toHas Larabart SA 
Banque Indonm 

Banqua da NaufBm, Safdumbemar, M 
Baring Brattan & Co. 

Limited . 

Bayrischn Vatains bank 

AktiengeseBsshaft 

BerBaor Handels- und FranUortar Ban 

C o mmanfaank (Sooth East Asia) Ltd. 

Cricflt Commercial do Franca 

CracUtanstalt-Banicvaraln 

DB Rnance (Hong Kong) Ltd. 

DG Bank 

Deutsche Ganoaaonaohafabank 
Bfactn ub a nk W ra ts urg 
Aktiengaatilschaft 
GtaMtnbDndBa* 


Aktiengeatiischaft 

Gaorg Hauck ft Bohn BanUom 

KommanditgBsaflschaft auf Aktien 

IndoauezAaia 

Limited 

Kkfdor.Paabody Intamational 
Limited 

KradMbaakSJL Imamboiogoolaa 

Kuwait b wa atwn t Company (SJUL) 

Lafaman Br others Kuhn Loafa 
Intamational, Inc. 

Manufacturers Hanawar 

Limitad 

Marrii Lynch totam^onal ft Co. 

Morgan GranfaM A Co. 

Limitad 

National Bank of Abu Dhabi 
Nomura briamatianaf Limitad 
Orion Royal Bank 
Limited 

Satomta Brothers In te rn atio n al 

Smith Barney, Harris Uphara A Co. 
Incorporated 

Seuiiika Handebfaonhan SA. 

Union Bank of SariLau land 
(Sacnftias} Umhad 
S^GL Warburg ft Co. Ltd. 

Wood Gundy Limited 
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I SUPPOSE 1 
rrswousH] 

tdwonpk 

WHY' NO ONE 

picks usor> 



BLONDIE 

EVERY TIME l BUY 
CLOTHES, CW3WOOD 
MAKES ME RETURN 

~ ^ HALF OP r, 

'A THEM M 


BUT I REALLY * — > 
WANT THOSE TWO 
DRESSES 


ARE YOU GOING TO 
ASK HIM FOR 
SPECIAL PERMISSION 
„ *> 


NO, I'LL 
FOUR 


JUST BUY 
OF THEM 


ACROSS 


50 Prefix with sol 

1 Ouahoe 51 Miles from casues 

5 Storms Okla. 25 Edison 

10 Outlay 52 Roguish reply comempor 

14 Branches, to to 20 Across 26 E.T.. e.g. 

biologists 59 Bandleader Z7 stacked 

15 Fragrant Alpert 28 Architect’s 

tC Golden-rule 60 Swindled, in bracket 

word slanguage 29 oil used in 

17 Psyche's 61 Stead oerfume 

beloved 62 Anne Nichols **, ftuse 

18 Shalom hero 31 Chief Justi 

19 Bus section 63 Expiate after Mars 

20 Naive query 64 Part of M ffiehIv 

after Casey HOMES brought 

struck out 65 Make one's 37 Metal Taste 

23 Gamble way ** “ el f 1 1 

24 Shank’s 66 Struck out on a 40 Made an 

25 S. A. rabbit galley onslaught 

28 Bushed 67 Smack a 43 Demented 1 

32 Dissertator's Maxwell a March 

name DOWN creature 

33 Nobelist in „ ” —7 - 44 Castigated 

Literature: 1971 IBhghshands texts 

35 Protein 47Kindofcou 

producer, for 49 Tate offerii 

Short 3 Gosden role 51 .. ]a 

36 Sedimentary ££?iSLiri« Puccini diu 

maienals 5 Bamboozles Unbend 

38 Abner's radio « Smart gungend 

partner 7Lowisone “X5L 

39 Famed US 8 Ps*neE v ncs Hercules 

■” ra . mea u .-*l 0 54 A name for 

painter: 1870- 9 Manor Ireland 

1953 manager ireiarra 

41 Mr. Iacocca 10 Said •— >!— * 55 Bionomics: 

42 Dance step 11 Sandlouer’s «*“• 

45 Locale kind of cat 56 Another na 

46 Dribs 12 Top banana f° r Ireland 

48 Memorable 13 Raced 57 Control 

Lincoln 21 What Casey • 58Asourceof 

portrayer didn’t get grease 

0 New York Tunes, edited by Eugene Maleska. 


22 Build some 
castles 

25 Edison 
contemporary 

26 E-T., e.g- 

27 Stacked 

28 Architect’s 
bracket 

29 Oil used in 
perfume 

30 Fuse 

31 Chief Justice 
after Marshall 

34 Highly 
wrought 

37 Metal fastener 

40 Made an 

onslaught 

43 Demented like 
a March 
creature 

44 Castigated 
texts 

47 Kind of couch 

49 Tate offering 

51 “ lasera,’’ 

Puccini duet 

52 Unbend 

53 Wife of 
Hercules 

54 A name for 
Ireland 

55 Bionomics: 
Abbr. 

56 Another name 
for Ireland 

57 Control 

58 Asourceof 
grease 
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LET PEOPLE KNOW H0WWE 
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ru talk row about rr 
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r think rrs time no gsx 
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^any\rfthedemenfsof this stray are£am&’ - > .‘ v . 

iar, to melodrama as well as to soutbau fK- . ?v 

b'oiL- but Gaines has made the most of them. v . 
He is a dear-eyed writer wbo doesp t a llow ms ^ 
characters to get away with anything; bu do* . 
piction of Candy Marshall, who loves ha bl** ' 
folks so modi she just can’t stand to stop; 
running their lives, is especially subtle and . * 


A GATHERING OF OLD MEN ^ 

other vSes who simply have a taste for trou- 
By Ernest J. Games. 214 pp. $13.95. bte and see in the Boutan kflling a chance to 

attaasagag. 

Mn-dtrJMI-M, : : Ssissst' 

E RNEST J. GAINES, who is deservedly tio’iv but Gaines has made the most of them. 

wen-known as the author of “The Autofe- He is a dear-eywJ writer wbo doesn't aDow tes ■ 

ography ctf Miss Jane Pittman,” has written in Awanwn to get away with anydnng; his do* 
"A Gathering of Old Men” a Deep South piction of Candy who loves ha bM 

variatkmupratlie great theme bf^ ^eveaSamr folks so rnnrh die just can’t stand to stop ; 

nraT — a stray about people who have been mnning their lives, is especially subtle and 

weak and downtroddeo aG their lives but who anmsmfc but he has an equally kcsai eye for the 

sodderiy seize an opportunity to stand firmly bravaxio &at is macd m with the genuine ; 
on. their own feet He has wntten.it wdl,wilh faaveyof the6WWackmett.HeosesacoiqilF. 
humor, a strong senseof drama and a coomas- ^ (Wm n qT r .irvr^ t of whom he imbues 

senate understanding of peojde who find with a voice that is distinct and believable. Not 
theosdves in opposing postkms. least, hie knows howto tth a stray, and “A.. 

The place is rural Louiskna and thetnneis Gathering of Old Men” is. a good one. < ■ 
the 1970s, A white man, a Cajm namcd Beau 

Boutan, has been shot to death on the farm he - ■' v __ . . - ^ _ ,• „ 

(derates; in t&e.memmy of one old man, it is . 

the first time “where a blade man had lolled a mgtonPasL - 

white man in tins parish,” and it is generally .1 

wg^mrw-rf that tha killer is Mfllhn^ a man ^np in 

his eight i e s , head while as it could be, but yon • C « T f rno i 

didn’t see no trembling in his face, in his Duol jfJJjMlj 

hands.” But in^sred by a tough young white — — * 

woman named Candy Marshall, d a n^ter of iWNrwYoikTtaai , T 

the family that owned the land for years, 1 the TUs fin ubaxdooiraaits Iran moroAanl^axVbooksHirH 

other old black men (rf the f aim refuse to let t&rooglw cfc 

Maihn take the hiaxne; instead, each man fires " 

a Na 5 shdl in his 12rgangp shotgun, thm iicriOM'- ' 

presents the empty shell as evidence that he is na . . lm w^ks- 

theldHer. They have seized the moment as their w “* •- .. - ‘ 

“chance to stand.'’ . • i Poland, by Jarao a. Mkfac«i i * g- 

They are most unhkdy heroes: rued cad 2 the name of the rose, by Umbcno 

men trying hard to hold up their heads.’’ But E ■» — . : „• — — - 3. is 

tbdr deteamnatjoD.i, t*| not merely bya \ i 

shared conviction that a cruel man Ins been 3 . august, by hM ti th Rir ^ nrr - 5 1 11 

dealt a blow he earned; they also realize that 6 wint er's tale, byMuk Hefroa — 6 

the time of arbitrary, highhanded treatment 7 tto apbrbact will, by Stephen Bir- # , <r 

from white overlords is over — that the civil g t m tttr h nrmjg y a xitt v V 

rirfits revedntion has found its way to the most by Bdl Adkz and Tbonus Cbsstiiia — — 7 „ -S 

digfatrt corners of the Black BdL So vAen » Msagaofmbv divine, by Bene 

S heriff Mapes appears (Tie was one of those , I0 MONlMBoTfey Robert Moss *ud Ackuid • 

great big guys, exactly what the people up de Bantam l — 9 6 

North and in Hollywood thou^n a smaUr-town n itiH RETURN of thlj tut, by Joan D. ^ ^ 

Southern sheriff would look, fike”), they are 1 

ready for him; each man steps forward to • foeBtiftm n s 

proc2mm ins guilt and bis radioes to go to |j 12 » 

. John le Cart 'LL ; - - — MS- 33rf: 

This is not whal Mapes wants. He knows is heartburn, by No™ Epfatm 

that if h&has to take a busload of old black . - V . , • „ ' V % •* 

mm info town, the white reaction could be : . • -NonWQKW ; 

rough- ‘T don’t wan! any trouble on this i motherhood: n» Second codA 

ftocc,” he says. “That Baton Rouge crowd’s , V 

already getting drunk for that game tomorrow. “ • xhantt J. Puaa and Ro^E^ir^maa r 

Some erf tten wouldn’t want anything better , j& : — L-..L — 

llwti a necktie party toniehL” Fmwet Gaines is 3 THE MARY KAY GUID E to BEAUTY ' 5- 1 

ZtSSwSa , 6 .3 

Eke a stere^ypical southern ^icrifr may not in 5 on^ wnics of eagles, by k*h FoDcu- • 3 s 

fact be a stereotype, and so he has created in. * — ' i *9 

» r j - ■- x , . m . afKirii 7 FATAL VISION, bj Joe McCom 7- A 

Mapes a man wbo is qnrte ready to sympathize g the best of james herriot, by 

with the outraged Wicks, quite wflling to ao- Jane s Henio t - — : — ; — 9 6 

kty n wWIjM* ihe u y thnary/rf thwrgriewimces — • 4 ^KEFETERL PAN SYNDROME .by Dan ^ ^ 

Md quite wtHried that a Mrty ^ aggrieved 10 one mdwte maNaSpC^ ■ “ 
Cajuns, fuded by booze, will wreo: ms efforts Kenneth manchaid and Spencer Jdmsoa . -S 56 

to keep tite peace. ■.!?• CREA!|1NG WEALTH, by RobcrtG. Al- -•••.- 

ffis fears are quite sdidly groui^ed. As the n ^ETNAM:Amstory^san^&jii^ — i 
Boutan family gatiieis to discos what action to • n outrageous acts and . Ever y- 
take, the possibffify of vigOimte violence bo- . 14; • u is 
comes cntirdy reaL Die family itself is deeply u A hero PW > WRmtE,by R«iph G. . 

divided, between yonngpr members who know Martin. — — ^ 


bravado th at is nnxed in with the ^nuine ; 
bzaveay of the old Wack men. He uses a coiqile' • 
of 4rwvp n ar ra t o r s, pdi of whom he imbues •* 
with a voice that is distinct and believable. Not 
least, he knows how to tdl a stray, and “A .. 
Gathering of Old Men” is. a good one. m ". ‘ 

Jonathan YardUyisanthestaff afThe Wash- ” 
ingtpnPatt. [ • 
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The New York Tones , . 

Thk B»t isbasedoo imxti tram more tina 1 jlQOboolutcres 
thranghoM (hi Utiod Stata. Weeks an lit usual HsariaflV 


1 POLAND, by James A : MSdsener 

2 THE NAME OF THE ROSE, by l 


THE NAME OF THE ROSE, Umberto 

Ba> — — — — : — 

CHANGES, by DaoidleSmd 

HOLLYWOOD WIVES, by Jackie CbQins 

AUGUST, by Judith Rossoer . 

WINTER'S TALE, by Mask Hdprin 

THE ATJERBACH WUX,byS<4ta> &'*’ 


' 12 * J- T 


8 WHO KILLED THE ROMNS FAMJLYT 
' by Bill Adkr and Duaiai Chastain ___ 

9 THE SAGA OF BABY DIVINE. by Benc 

Midler .L—i 1 — : ; — 

10 MONIMBO.fay Robert Moss and Amaocl 

dcBan&oave ^ 

11 THERETURN OFTHEJEDL by Xoan D. 

- Vaat — i — — 


• line Briikin L_ 

13 CHRISTINE, by Stephen King, ' - 

14 THE LTZTLE OKuMMER G 

John le Canid 'LL : — 

15 HEARTBURN, by Non Epbtn 


GIRL, by 


15- 32tf: 


. : . NtMffKTlON 

1 MOTHERHOOD: The Second OUfcrt L 
Piefe as lu n, by Ban Bontedr • 

2 GV SEARCH OF EXCELLENCE, by. 

ThanttJ. Pesea and Robert JEL Waiennan 
Jt - : — 1_:.- 

3 THE MARY KAY GUIDE TOBEAUTY 

4 THE BODY. -PRINCIPAL, by ; Vktorie 

5 WwScSOF EAGL®, by Kn FoDeU 

6 MEGATRENDS, by John NaidaO 

7 FATAL VISION, by Joe McOmmi* — - 
8. THE BEST OF JAMES HERRIOT, by 

Jama Heniot — i — : u . 

4 TBBFETERPAN SYNDROME, by Dan 





10 THE ONE.MINUTE MANAGER, by 
: Kenneth Blaodiud Johnson - 

II . CREATING WEALTH, Robert G. AI- 

lai -I.-: ' — — l_ 

]2l VIETNAM: AE&Boiy, by Stanley Kamow 

13 OUTRAGEOUS ACTS AND. EVERY- 
DAY REBELLIONS, by Gtoti* Stdnem- 

14 • OUT ON A LIMB, by Shiiley MacLaine 

15 AHEROPtHtOURTtME^ byRa^dkG. 

Martin — 


By Alan Truscorc 
N the 


was fairiy certain that Wot ruffed another apad^ ^ma 
hdd the spade king and did he: drew tramps i ,-mifing! 
not need that information. So . dummy, making hi* 
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Taiwan’s Steel EqiorfB Rise - 

Reuters 

TAIPEI — Taiwan's exports of 
steel products mdodfn g UHc(s, 
wire rod, bars, sheets and plates, 
rose to neady 1.35 millioa nffiric 
tons in the first seven months of 
1983 from 1.03 mfltion tons in the 
cotrespraidiiig period of last year, 
the Industrial Development Bu- 
reau said Monday, 
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1 ■ SPORTS 

Back to Their Roots 9 the Danes March On 
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rr-- " imanationai HcnM Tribune t®®* 1 *® ®f Hungary’s Iona and, after an appalling degree Lars Bastrup, who would be first 

LONDON — If yon have the defense, or the lack of imagination of mistreatment there and a fard- choice in most nations. We haven’t 
^ of -soccer in your heart, and from a midfield that on Wednesday miy* * cnnpia nf mnntlw wiiti considered Denmark’s defense be- 

. . ,J - --^^. ^j'^xytlunginyoiir^ass, be prepared w ifl not iadude Tibor Nyflasi, for the nifafl p^gtish secood-diviaoo wyca the need seldom arises. 

■“ * ^t^'vjoin in a Scandinavian evening so long the orchestrator of lost dub Chariton Athletic, he returned And if the presence of so many 
edebration. Given reasonable Magyar causes? home to semiretirement with his rew#ri irwHoMiwts — Wnessed 


NHL’s Rangers: Surprising Rise 


irom a midfield that on Wednesday caDy miscast couple of months with considered Denmark’s defense be- 
wtu not include Tibor Nyflasi, for the ailing English second-division cause the need seldom arises, 
so long the orchestrator of lost chtb Chariton Athletic, he returned And if the presence of so many 
Magyar causes? home to semiretirement with his talented individuals — harnessed 

_ And what is one man, one occas- love, Vejle. al i ngT a mam by the expier- 

sional genius indeed, against a We should all be so devastatingly enccd Sepp Pontidc — makes you 
team brimful of individualist flair? effective, in our Hmagf $irry Ynsen fed slightly dsoy, then ""ngm> the 
There is, for a start, Olsen him- 1188 withdrawn from the apprehension in Hungary, 

self. One of a Anrm Danes in front-running role that has so far But where does all ability 
Dutch professional soccer and of reaped M goak in 39mtonatioDals come from? I would go all the way 
the 50 who are scattered around the to apply “is wort^r bao^edge as a to jjjg Middoboe, born in 


; - \,'i' ‘'H ^/(jdebratioDL Given reasonable Magyar causes? home to semiix 

. ' : baD, Denmark ought to And what is one ™»n one occas- ^ h”®* v *3 Ie - 

Hungary in Budapest on sional genius indeed, a gainst a We should all 
■; ►_ . - v^dnesday and th us quality for team brimful of individnaSstflair? effective, in our 
Earopean dnnpKto- There is, for a start, Olsen him- witJ 

*- ■: ~ self. One of a dozen Danes in front-running n 

■‘-"si CAsan Englishman, lam obvious- Dutch orofesaonal soccer and of reaped 20 goals i 

. l ,: ^ t*^ tiie Dalles’ qualifying the 50 who arc scattered around the to apply his wor 

.!'■ ir - - mean the e limina tion of my continent in maior European creator from m 



By Dave Anderson year-old Swedish rookie wings, Jan 
jvrw York Times Serria r Erixon and Peter Sundstrom. 

NEW YORK — In their private J bra: - ** *$“?* <“ a "ported 

Oktoberfest, the New York Rang- S175 ’J°°) «* cenier ?"*** 

ers suddenly are alnn the National Laromie. a free agent without 
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. 1, ^ -n-coimtry, but I cannot shroud 

' ~ ^ . ^ fedings with any cflsplay of 
f-upper-4ip patriotism. Iwfll be 

' jghted if a Mnatler nalirin far 

>J '£je committed to expression 
bin the sport has made it 
— here is almost no excuse for 
t»pTZ** l, N^imaric to fail, despite its old 
”f-?l -itj j/Sit of stumbling over the zhost 
^^^Mjjfiikely hurdles. Yet this time even 
7 Danes believe in themselves: 

w Igtand rtitl hue a grrmfl i<hanH> " 

- : . i -*?. t swift midfielder Jesper Olsen. 
« only a small chance." 
ly that he means the Hungarians 
’•>>, have in^iroved out of all reo- 
ition from the wretchedly mad- 
am team that lost at home to 
*v; - j- jhmd a fortnight ago. It is, as 
so wittily says, a small 
- - l _ • .."'nee, although Hungary bay re- 


juraten proiesaonal soccer ana « «*■ come tromv l would go au 

the 50 who are scattered around the lo apply his wonfly kno^edge as a bfU± to ^ Middzfijoe, 
continent in. major European creato 1 from nndnehL Woswcuct 1887, a tall, graceful wing/! 


continent in major European creator irom mameia weisweuer 1 887, a tall, graceful wing/half who [' 
leagues, Olsen is a slight and ska- would love to have been around represented Denmark in soccer in 

now (o see how his pupa matures, the Olympics of 1908, 1912 and i 

1 But wiry should Simonsen accept 1920 surd who became the forernn- 

RQP H U GH E S a R ^ e ^ eas P° tcnt than the goal- ner to the continuing Ime of Danish 

— scoring for which Weisweiler oqports by playing for and captain- 

schooled him? Because the Danes mg the English side Chdsea be- • . 

der figure but one gifted with such have found fresher legs to do all tween 1913 and 1922. 
blinding pace, such instinctive that running. Their attack is at its Middleboe’s phenomenal enthu- \. i : $ 
a w are ness, that- better defenders best with the rangy Ldfaeren Prebea basm for the sport as it was con- 
than the Hungarians often cannot EDgaar stretching and perplexing cand — as a of aqoyment 
find, much km stop him. opponents ^hOe teenager Mkhad and creativity— brought him into iM 

At Aiax of Amsterdam in previ- Laudrup b^» himself to goals. contact with the (neatest thinkers LtilP 


1920 and who became the foreran- - t 
ner to the continuing line of Danish ) 
exports by playing for and captain- \ 


ers suddenly are atop the National a ^ Dl 

Hockey League with a 9-1 record, was miwantol 

Unaccustomed as tiaqr are to prop- by the Hartford Whalers but who is 
ex timing, they are streaking seven now leading the Rangers with 7 
months toosooa. goals and 13 pomu. 

The time to go 9-1 is at the end of At toe tune of the trade with the 
toe playoffs, iSt at the start of toe Rfd Wmg^ smne Ranger followers 
regular season. If the Rangers were b ° D ^? ed &^\^ par t Ur L bUl ' 
to Gwsh toe playo^wfih a 9-1 

streak, they wSSdwS the Stanley ^ m »be Torm of a^«±. 
Crotoat has eluded them sbee Chiguay annoyed Brooks by of- 
iqTr, ten being kle for practice last sea- 

Butaftcr more thanfour decades 

of frustration, itTs almost as if this end of the seasem, he 


ui mououuiL u. a niimm aa u iud ___ 

wre April md May imaaidotOo- ^^„ teI joked 
gto, f amily Ac toga aboul his rapeaurf JS0 HnU he 

weekend sweep c« the Hanley Cup ,-i.aA Hons mnv mnw nr» 4 iw 


find, much less stop him. 

At Ajax of Amsterdam in previ 
eras seasons, toe 22-year-old Oise 
blossomed best when his "minder,' 


champion New York Islanders. 

In a theatrical sense, toe Rang- 
ers’ riming fas b ee n ideal- 


asked how many more practices 
remained. 

Told there were four left, Du- 
guay wrote a S200 check. 


airdrop helps huns eti to goals. contact with the greatest tomltwn 
Landrup, already the scorer of 10 the game has produced, 
oals in 7 internationals, has toe He exchanged views with En- 


blossomed best when his romder,” goals in 7 internationals, has the jj e exchanged views with En- 
the 25-year-old Soren Letby, was same ctizucal goal-scorers eye that gland’s Walter Winterbottom, with 
there to play a duel. Letby has a made Jimmy Greaves and Denis Brazil’s Vicente Feda, with Sir 
magic left foot, but is a man of Law and Gerd MflDer the kings of Busby and the great players 
prodioua power and strength. their eras: nf the fifties and «rties And. dls- 


prodioas power and strength. 

Not only Olsen, but also the 


eireras. of the fifties and sixties. And, dis- 

For more than two years, mayed at a trend that disnaded the 


craftiest Danish pimpernel of to”" wealthy eJnhr Hk" Barcelona and players from thinking for them- 
all, Allan Sfanooscn benefits from Feyenoord pursued Laudmp selves, "fearing that the craze of 


ed its wayward genius, Andras ’ Lerby (who, incidentally, has how through his schooldays. Liverpool exaggerated defensive methods 

replaced Paul Breitner at Bayern announced he was theirs last sum- which dull the game and ruin atten- 
Mnmcfa). Simonsen became quite mer, and he was — until the En- dandes might spread to Den- 
simpty me of the finest forwards giish champion tampered with the mark,” Michfleboe produced a little 
European soccer has produced. He agreed-upon deal mid Laudrup’s brown book, 
was coached by the late Henries father Finn, himself a former inter- He called it "Common 
Weisweiler at Borussia Moncheng- national, rerouted the boy to Italy. About Soccer.” I have never read a 


■V^tjeaL 

' ■ Torocsik,” says his national 
<!-n manager, Gy orgy Meaey, “is 
'J '■"£&: of the few Hungarians who can 
.'. C -J4‘ wefl against the type of soccer 
' - ■'■-■unark plays.” Never mmd that 
't zey a month ago saw fit to dis- 


. -zeyamonth ago saw fit to dis- ladbach. he became a match-win- There ^ Juventns, 

. M such a talent; bow is Torocsik ner in West Germany and at Barce- ^ plays ^ loan for Lx6o of 

' ■ Rome while Juventns perseveres 




lather JFtnn, hunsen a former mter- He called it “Common Sense 

national, rerouted the boy to Italy. About Soccer." I have never read a 
There he signed with Juventns, better or more in fluential bode on 
and plays an loan for lawn of sport. Its theme is that to teach 
Rome while Juventns perseveres boys systemaized defense is to taip- 
with Michel Platini and Zbigniew pie forever their soccer devdop- 


BnmA ) its two pe rmitted foreign- ment and that speed, strength and 


We haven’t mentioned the style 


endurance; although fine qualities, 
will new captivate an aiufience as 








by which these individuals baffle “ skffl ^ ball, pass- 

opponents, haven't spoken of goal- oontrd and intuition, 
scorers like Kenneth Brylle and In 1970, at the age of 83, Middle- 




mmm 

un 

Michael I aiu t mp 


boc rmvtk- a fim»l gesture to his 
second soccer home fay arranging 
for 2^00 copies of the book to be 
distributed to English schools. 

The old master is, of course^ gone 
now. His message was offered 
equally in his homeland and in the 
country of his finest sporting hours. 
Denmark seemes to have learned 
more horn it than England; be- 
cause the gospel is worth spreading 
I would be happy lo see the Danes 
in France next year at England’s 
expense. 


WhhNew York’s Jets and toe w 

Giams straggling in toe National Now be can be late for Red Wing 

Football League, with toe Wald 

Series and the New York Marathon •9'^ d CSpe ’ 

thHi^lvrZ^ But with better defensemen and 

•The way toe city and toe mefia S ettCT ^eefang forwards, the 
are reacS” says Barry Be^S 
Ranger attain, seems like it’s 
Amflakrady." 

ReS^know better. Herb 
Brook* striked 


standing ovation. John Z ie g le r , the 
NHL president, was there, as he 
always is when toe Stanley Cup can 
be won. 

Entering toe final four Tnffl 1111 *” 
Sunday, the Rangers had opened a 
5-2 lead. But the Islanders returned 
them and their loyalists to reality 
with three goals in a span of 27 
seconds, an Islander record that 
created the first regular-season 
overtime at toe Garden since 1942. 

But the Rangers* 6-5 victory 
completed a weekend home-and- 
home sweep of the Islanders fa 
only the second rime in history 
(they also did it on Dec. 9-10, 1972, 
early in the Islanders' first season 
as an expansion team). 

In toe roar for Sandstrom's sud- 
den-death goal after 1 minute and 
13 seconds, the Rangers pounded 
and pawed each other as if toe cup 
had been won. 

But toe Islanders quickly 
off the ice, leaving their opponents 
without so much as a backward 
glance. The four-time champions 
know that ceremonial Stanley Cup 
handshakes don’t occur in October. 

NHL Leaders 


raljy b«..c K, 

but then's aDT 70 gam tt> goT^ wo* hard m practice, to conceu- 

a 1.1 n aiti ^_u naiG. 


but there’s still 70 games to go.” 

And then the Rangers still would 
have to win another 15 games in the 
playoffs in order to end the Island- 
ers’ four-year reign. 


Another factor is that the f«*m 
no longer is waiting for John Da- 
vidson to return as its goahender. 


ButaftiarlO gacMS, the Rangers 

™ “ knee ngunes, he IS now a TV ana- 

lysL Bathe remains the symbol of 

topkyofe. One udvun- 

have that na ww t ensraved on the 
skating uphill, sometimes for 7n7 ,TT7 j,,7T,7. ,^T 


Gretzkv. Edmonton 

11 

13 

Z4 4 

P-Staetnv. Quebec 

3 

10 

21 2 

Goulet. Quebec 

9 

11 

30 If 

Hunter, Quebec 

7 

13 

30 21 

TantL Vancouver 

11 

B 

If 13 

Sundstram, Vancouver 

4 

11 

17 2 

Valve. Toronto 

10 

S 

15 11 

Nlctialb. Los Angeles 

1 

7 

15 11 

Kurri, Edmonton 

6 

1 

14 4 

ALStostnv, QueOec 

5 

9 

14 0 

Me Keaney. Quebec 

J 

9 

14 4 

Federico, St. Louis 

4 

10 

14 2 

Uarouebe, SLY. Renaen 

7 

i 

u a 

Perreault, Buffalo 

ft 

7 

13 10 

PalemenLQuebee 

ft 

7 

13 15 

Housley, Buffalo 

5 

B 

13 0 

Presm. Phlladetptila 

4 

9 

13 4 

Patvtn, N.Y. Iteanders 

3 

10 

IS T2 


CO At-T ENDING 

(Empty-Nrt OaolM in Pannttwm) 
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NFL Standings 

AMERICAN CONFERENCE 
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t UniNd Prm Intmwkind 

^iore lift Records Reported Set 

»ir Competing at the European, and Worid Weightlifting 
1 ham p^gishrp s Monday night in Moscow, Maxdc Seweryn of 
iand (above) snatched a wdd-rccord 303.6 pounds (138 kilos) 

.. the 132-pound class, Tass reported. Cuban Daniel Nunes’s 
i-^rviocs record of 3CGL5 pounds was equaled Monday by 
/ ossian Yuzxk Saririsyan ea route to a record total of 687. Stefan 
i'.. jp u r ov of Bulgaria, managing 396 pounds in. the jedc, became 
ve ss p: e fifst athlete ever to fift three tunes his own weight, Tass said. 

f s SNOUNCEMENTS I ANNOUNCEMENTS 



W L ' 

T PcL PF 

PA 

Buffalo 

5 3 

0 

JOS 144 

141 

Miami 

5 3 

0 

JOS 1«V 

133 

Baltimore 

4 4 

0 

.500 144 

176 

New Enskmd 

4 4 

0 

500 1B4 

165 

N.Y.Jets 

3 5 0 
Central 

.375 167 

172 

Pittsburgh 

ft 2 

0 

.750 210 

153 

Cleveland 

4 4 

a 

500 156 

187 

andmed! 

2 ft 

u 

X SO 134 

147 

Houston 

0 B 
Wear 

0 

M0 133 

221 

la. Raiders 

6 2 

0 

750 221 

170 

Denver 

5 3 

0 

SB 126 

123 

Seattle 

4 4 

0 

J00 IBS 

IBS 

Kansas City 

4 4 

0 

500 158 

131 

San Diego 

3 5 

0 

J75 197 

225 

NATIONAL CONFERENCE 
East 


Dallas 

7 1 

0 

575 253 

175 

Washington 

ft 2 

0 

.750 247 

157 

Philadelphia 

4 4 

B 

J00 117 

145 

N.Y. Giants 

2 5 

1 

-313 146 

17ft 

SL Louis 

2 5 

1 

J13 157 

230 

— 

"Central — 

- V 


Minnesota 

ft 2 

0 

750 1B4 

15* 

Green Bay 

4 4 

B 

.500 23ft. 

233 

Detroit 

3 S 

0 

-373 144 

171 

Chicago 

3 5 

0 

J7S 153 

160 

Tampa Bay 

0 B 
Wert 

a 

JUQ 129. 

210 

San FrtmdBca ft 

2 0 

75B34S 157 


LA. Rams 

5 3 

D 

J05 187 

170 

Now Or toons 

S 3 

0 

JOS 182 

174 

Atlanta 

3 5 

D 

J75 172 

M4 


1. Nebraska (541 

8-041 

145ft 

2. Texas (4) 

m 

1,10ft 

1 North Carolina 

7-0-0 

uno 

4. Auburn 

4-1-0 

944 

5. Florida 

60-1 

892 

ft. Oearaia 

60-1 

BBS 

7. Miami (Fla.! 

7-M 

792 

B. Michigan 

4-10 

743 

f. Illinois 

MO 

MB 

16 So. Methodist 

5-10 

402 

11. Washington 

MO 

545 

16 West Virginia 

610 

513 

16 Maryland 

610 

452 

14. Oklahoma. 

5-30 

370 

16 Brigham Young 

610 

350 

16 Ohio st. 

5-M 

309 

17. Iowa 

5-2-0 

283 

16 Alabama 

620 

92 

If. Boston Collage 

610 

79 

19. Notre Dame 

630 

79 


Mondonrs Rwolt 
SI. UwlB XL N.Y. Giants 30 
oeL n 

Detroit at Chicago 
Mlnnuata at Si. Louts 
Now EnMand al Aitanta 
Now Or leans at Buffalo 
Tamaa Bay at pntatwrali 
Boftfmore of PMftxfsfphla 
Dallas at N.Y. Clonia 
LA. Roms at Miami 
Houston at Cleveland 
Seattle al LA. RoMers 
Kansas Otv at Denver 
N.Y. Jets at San Francisco 
Green Bav at Cincinnati 

Maadav, OcLXI 
Washington at San Diego 


Missed Field Goals College Football Polls 

r />. ~ , The Assadaud Press 

let Gumts Salvage £ 

/Ysm » ■! > v sy la i Hrst-place valee In aorenltieiea, aeoeon r*. 

Ii e With Cardinals “TJZSZsr- ^ 1J56 

... . - . . , X Texas (41 A4H) 1,104 

United Prea International 1 Nam Carolina MW WHO 

ST. LOUIS — Nefl ODonoghue 4 .au>w»i m-o w 

of Sl Laris, whose 22-yard field £{££, JJJ “ 

goal with 54 seconds remaining in i. Miami ifio .1 t-m m 

regulation play forced an extra pe- ^ JS 

nod, missed three attempts in over- w! so. Manwdw yvo m. 

time, enabling the New York Gi- ll. Washington s-i-o 545 

ants w salvage a 20-20 National ™ ^ 

Football League tie against the i4.ouahom. s-m an 

Cardinals here Monday night. is- Brigham Young 4-vo an 

ODonoghue was short and wide ^ ^ 

to the left on a 45-yard attempt at ia Alabama 4 -m n 

6:10 of overtime, wide right on a w- Boston coneoe s-m » 

20-yarder with 1:03 left to play and 19 * Dom * 144 n 

wide right on a 43-yazder with 22. ■ press fmemarionat — 

r emainin g. NEwyork — T>m Unltod Prw Intamo- 

• Til * game-tying firfd goal came Hanoi board of coaches lap 20 coIIms football 

after a pass-intSerence caD had 

given St Louis a first down at the i. NMnosko cm imj as 

New York 4-yard Hue. J J" 

Quarterback Nea Lomax then J EtfES? % 

pased to a wide-open Roy Green s. Auburn (*-i> 430 

in the end z one, but t he Oirimris' ‘ JEWS”,*,, S 

top receiver dropped the balL On & Michigan t« -u mv 

seamd down, Lcnnax flipped a pass 9 . iiiinab im» vt 

SSKSISm) is 

flat, but toe ball went through the u. sournom Mettxxflst <s-i> u* 

running back’s hands. A third- it west virgin k> ihi 10 

down hmompletion brought on £ SSSSTySS («» S 

ODonoghue. is. omo si. wa *s 

Lomax hit 16 of 33 passes for 203 iT.iewotMi ** 

yards, while Giant quarterbaxi Jeff w _ Alabama i<vn » 

Rutledge finished 21-of-46 for 208. 20 . PHtstsunm (s-v 20 

S?. PT t ,i‘?’r nK ir^ S n t ? 

Mjtxiril erf toe Cardinals, who car- ^souihoracrtifomki,Art*arw.wiehiiosi. 
tied 24 times for 108 yards. and sauttwm Miaiaiix>L) 


months, to attm the J00 mmk. 

This season they re already eight . 

games over J00, already 10 points . !* 

ahead of the Irianders, with three 


“Dris is a better Ranger team 
than that 1979 team,” Larouche 


homnlce games this wedc, against J™ 3 ‘‘‘"‘I’ 

WimmJ^nto mni Edmon- “1^^- 


ton, before leaving on a four-game 
trip. 


tending hot been phenomenal” 
After the Rangers’ 3-2 victory 


1. Nebraska (311 (601 

428 

1 Texas (4) -(60) 

MO 

6 North Carolina (701 

517 

< Florida (60-1) 

445 

6 Auburn (61) 

430 

6 Georgia (60-1) 

420 

7. Miami IFhU (7-1) 

3B 

6 Michigan (6-1) 

329 

9. Illinois (61) 

299 

16 Maryland (61) 

1M 

11. Washington (61) 

145 

16 Southern Mettxxflst (61) 

144 

16 Wert Virginia (61) 

157 

16 Oklahoma (62) 

84 

16 Brhrham Yeung (6-l> 

B7 

16 Ohio si. (5-2) 

45 

17. Iowa (5-2) 

44 

16 Boston Col Mao (5-i> * 

23 

if. Alabama (62) 

22 

26 Pittsburgh (5-2) 

20 


ttsra; SSsSSr 

sffjMaBTi S SSSS 

faceoff, they were greeted with a 

that finished fourth in toe Patrick 1 

Division last season with a 35-35- 
10 record before lasing to the Is- IftUlSltWn 

landers, four games to three, in the baseball. 

cup quarterfinals. Amman utm 

One: toe trade that acquned a SS£SJS 

pair of 200-pound wmgs. Mart Os- MVtoEvtxnuftlacrfRwAmartamAssociaikm- 
boroe and Mike R|yt«d«41, and 6- Milwaukee— A cswirod Rich buooqiv 

-inan'Wmie Hiroer from the DetrDifQABiaoiiprtnei itw BrawonoHiahiKi Buon- 
Red Wings for Ron Duguay, Ed antanrwa»lovaiicouvwo(tl»opacinecoa*t 

Jo hn sto n e and Eddie Mi a ^ 1 ^E^wRK-viiiii«^ja»*HnAPffch<»r,ao«i 
Two: importing two swift 21- Sam JavlermlMattWMafx.outfMdm.to 

- Ns major-league raster. 

BASKETBALL 

KANSAS CITY — Released Steve Harriot. 

China Has Early Lead 

In Gymnastics Tourney "mlwaukee— pxicod mm potwv 

* ^ and Billy Vomer on wafvera. 

The Asoda ud Press PHOENIX — Named Richard l Bloch 

RTIHAPFST China won the cHotimanaffhe boom. Donokl pm preel dent 

BUJJArtM Lnma won UK 0 ^ Jerry , Cok m Bl ^B*BC^Ivewk»-pre#ldent 

top two spots m mens team com- m o«knnon lo Ms duflca a» general manager, 
nulsnrv mmnerition MondflV at the PORTLAND— Ptoced Tim Dudiom, wore 


Red Wings for Ron Duguay, Ed 
Johnstone and Eddie Mio. 


China Has Early Lead 
Id Gymnastics Tourney 

The Asscaa ed Press 

BUDAPEST — China won toe 
top two spots in men’s team oom- 
pulsory competition Monday at the 
World Gymnastics Cbamionships 
and took the lead over the defend- 
ing titlist Soviet Union. 

China compiled 295.25 points in 
the first day of toe weekkmg event 
while the Soviet Union had 294.40. 
Japan was third at 293.75 and the 
United States fourth at 291.90. 




*jm Your OoHified Ad 
’ i3f_ " Quiddy and Easily 

. . tafca 

^jNISNATIONAL 

^SgHRAlDTHIBUW 

Cci your bed IHT rapw- 
wHi jwur ML You »ffl be 
of ihe.oost immcdkMy, on 
npayment ■ made vow ad w« 
[yilw^Bhouis. " 
base raft it S&60 per Sne 
v + local iomk. Them o» 
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Vjr fc 391 0409. 

■C-^ Wm 5420906 
ST222-2725. 

\\e j 5041925. 

UM1H> STATES 

vie (212) 752 3890. 

■'£&* OTHBS 

jLV/fuiu616020. 
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SUBSCRIBE 
to the 

INTBtNATlONAL 

HERALD 

TRIBUNE 

AND SAVE 

A* a new subscriber to Iho 
Hemcftond HmoU Triune, 
you can ccm up la 42% 
of Hie nmrtond pnoe. daMndng 
on your country of rewfence. 

Fordftcdi 

an this spodd introdiKlDry affar, 

vmte ta 

IHT SubMripfioei DoparinML 
181, AvwuiaKsIn-d^GauilV 
9M00 NouBvwSoino, Franca 
Or tat FWa 747-12-65 *xt 305 

M A9A ANDPAOHC 

oontotf our loed dotrifautor or: 

IMhtmEmmI HwoM Tribano_ 
1005 Tal Sm CaaoMnid Baadmg 
24-34 Hanaocsy Road 


INTERNATIONAL CLASSIFIED 

(Continued From Rack Page) 


EMPLOYMENT 

' GENEKAL POSITIONS " 

* AVAILABLE 

JAMM3E MALE to ooordhata and 
assist naning Japanese gxwps for 
tour operator bi Park MuO dso know 
EngEsn and French Auertty. Expori- 


bui net makdcAory. Mu t be eneigetM: 
and wfing lo work had and ofton 
imsucd hours. Send CV v deh* of 
work a m adou and edtendarr «i 
Engtiti and photocraft to Bo* 749, 
H*roIdTrfeuniBS21 NeuByCftK 
Franca. 


GENERAL POSI TIONS 
WANTED 




EMPLOYMENT 

SECRETARIES AVAILABLE 

PA / SECRETARY, 26, British, highly 
qgjcHied cb German fcffingud sea» 
toy. 2» years as PA to Rrwideni of 
mapx compony cfaroad Trcmed at 
word processor, langmgcs m prtm- 
dency ardor: German, French, Spaiv 
ah. Arabic Seeks chc^ngng & 
rewording job with e«*fcn- pras- 
padL Box *151, HT, 63 Long Aae, 
London WCL 

OUAllKD EXECUTIVE SHSETARY, 

3Q, Swiss / Bdjjon passport, biv 
gual French / rogfah, seab spend- 
icD job, aw&i* to wjvk cMHem. 
Write to H 18-115487, Aftfiatoe, CH- 
IZH General 

DO YOU MB) A TOP 5ECREMRY9 
Gd GK interim, tab 758 82 30 Pm 


EDUCATIONAL POSITIONS 
AVAILABLE 


piono teachers, manawra 40 _war 
wftaig French. Tel: Pans 500 i 
Saturday, (10 an -12J0 pn) 


EMPLOYMENT I AUTO SHIPPING 



DOMESTIC 

POSITIONS AVAILABLE 

PARIS. 

fenon to keep company end Rye with 
a mudvlrovetcd lady with on inter no- 
bond bodcgrouncL widowed tmd in her 
mdi« nm toing in Rm. 

Age not as nxVwid at good education 
end bod^yowrl good nature and a 
seree of humour. 

The lady ril &ws an active Be but 
needs a devoted com panion to help 
her - o gentle mot iv ator. 

AbSty to drhm, Frendv Engfah and 
eeceient n Se nrmessmcL _ 

Modem apartment and Hving in mad. 
Terms for mutual dhaasien. 

Please write to Bor 16022. Hmdd 
Tribune, 92521 NeuBy Cedev, France, 
or ring Peris 553 01 34 on Satordoy 
aid Sunday, 29th aid 30ft October. 


DOMESTIC 
POSITIONS WANTED 


5HB> YOWL CAR TO 4 ROM U5JL 
VIA ANTWERP Ah® SAVE free ho- 
tel Regular srduigs, JHC/McGuee 
Airport delvefy. AS&CO, KiW» 
tract 2, Antwerp. Bdaium. Tehna 
71469. Tel: {CQ^zfl 42 3?. 
WOBIDWPa Car shippetH 6 mmewab 

ATK. NV. Ankeme SOTO Antwerp, 
Belgium. Td 03/231 1653T*315S 
CAR SHOVING to ofl commons. ACA, 
Tabdcvest 1. 2000 Antwerp. Bdgmi- 
Tet 231 34 it. T K 3257a 
TRANSCAR 20 me be Sueur 75116 
ftri. Tet 5D0 03 04. Nta- 83 95 31 
Ai*rwp 233 99 85. Cannes 39 43 44. 
FKANKRJRT/JUAD6W. Genuany. K 
hormone GmbH. Tet 061M4U71. 
Pldwip afl ewer Europe * ro/roehips. 


AUTOS TAX FKEE 


FRANCO 

BRITANNIC 

TAX FRS CARS 


AUTOS TAX FREE 


FOR YOUS 1984 MODQ. 
MB6CEDE5 CARS 

fUROKAN SPECS’. CONTACT: 

The largest Merasto dealer m Europe 

More than 50 luxury hnousines h 
■tod dt any time. 


[PORT LTD 


HEALTH SERVICES 

INTONATIONAL CENTRE 
OF OPTHALMOLOGY 
PATENT APP. TESTA 
Mrrdi 7 / May 23, 1983 
MILAN- ROME -NAP1£S 
(Holy) 

PBCSONALNON-SUBGICAL 

EYEDROPS 

RBIABIUTATTNG TSMTMBfl 
FORCATAKACT5 



HOCICBY 

national Hockrr League 
DETROIT— Acquired Andre SL Laurent, 
center, tram Pittsburgh tor future consider- 
aliens. 

WINNIPEG— Announced that Thn Watt- 
en^to le n v wncn. wlllbe aktoilned LorteflnlterY 
wtfti a nulled hamstring. Called up Moo 
Montha-de tE n se moiL tram Shnrbroofceor the 
American Hockey Leamw. 

| SERVICES 


PARIS BOMGUAL ASSISTANT to 
badness eaaune, 500 58 17 Fere 

INTL PJL / BUSINESS AsdoonL Teh 
8207932. 

LADY MltBFUTH travel comparian. 
T.A Paris 633 68 09. 

Pufafic Relatiaas Paris 747 ,59 58 
EngEsh - Frond* tmeBng assistant. 

PARS PR YOUNG LADY 5Z7 01 93 
TriSngual 6 Hi u v rJs i g eompanion. 

HONG KONG / KOWLOON. Teh PI 
7243301 lady interpreter. 

TOKYO LADY CQMFAMON, PR 
Fenord asdskrt. 03-537-0047. 
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HOTELS 

GREECE 

U3JRA MARRIOTT 
HOTH. 

ATHENS 

A Rva-stor deluxe hotel, epnvmgn ri y 
bcatod an upper Syngrou Are~ 
15 minutes away from tf* amort and 
mutes away tram the 


HONGKONG./ KOWLOON. Tet P) Piraeus andlQ ramies away U the 
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Reagan 9 s Moscow Envy 


W l 


By Russell Baker 
WASHINGTON — Twenty- 
foar hours in Washington, 
and I have the blues. The place has 
an acute case of Moscow envy. It’s 
not just the new architecture, aQ 
chose squatty cement and glass 
blocks with their Stalinesque inti- 
mation that humans are all right in 
their proper place and that their 
proper place is iztade a filing cabi- 
net, though that helps. 

The Moscow envy is more obvi- 
ous in the growing passion for se- 
crecy, Much has infected even that 
son of the wide-open camera, Ron- 
ald Reagan. There he is on televi- 
sion. While the people have the 
right to know about their govern- 
ment's attempts to overthrow other 
governments, “You can’t let your 
people know without letting the 
wrong people know — those who 
are in opposition to what you’re 
doing,” he is saying. 

Here is a wistful admission of 
envy for Moscow’s power to pre- 
serve public ignorance. Of course 
it’s wrong die president concedes 
— “People may have the right to 
know,” he says — but, by goDy, 
wouldn't it make my work a lot 
easier if I had Andropov’s power to 
keep you in the dark? 

□ 


detection, says all agencies have 
just been authorized to apply ran- 
dom polygraph tests on workers of 
their choice, even those not sus- 
pected of “leaking” information. 

I can understand Soviet bureau- 
crats tolerating this sort of degra- 
dation. Life in or oat of the Soviet 
bureaucracy probably involves 


endless bullying by the state, and 
: the 


remaining made the apparatus at 
least means retaining considerable 
economic advantages. 

But will U.SL government people 
balk? Well, the pay is good and 
Washington is a comfortable place 
to live. Still, you might expect a 
certain number who fret about dig- 
nity and honor to dear out rather 
than have their bona: determined 
by measuring heartbeat behavior 
and perspiration flow. 

□ 


The day after the president's 
public onset of Moscow envy the 
local press details progress in gov- 
ernment operations aimed at erect- 
ing a Washington version of an iron 
curtain between government work- 
ers and the people who pay their 
rent. There is, for example, the new 
presidential directive establishing 
lifetime censorship upon every 
hired hand who han iflw Hawf j gri 
paper. 

The order took effect last March. 
The General Accounting Office 
says it will affect 2500,000 govern- 
ment workers and 1 500.000 people 
working under government con- 
tracts. 

This extraordinary effort to pre- 
vent the flow of informed criticism 
is the most blatant evidence so far 
of the fever produced by Moscow 
envy, yet there is no great outrage 
about iL 

The day after the president's 
press conference the local press re- 
ports an advance in the security 
police’s progress toward buttoning 
the lips of bureaucrats. Richard 
Willard, a Justice Department law- 
yer who believes in mechanical lie 


There’s also a comic side to this 
institutional squalor, and during 
this 24-hour period in Washington 
it takes the form of a “dosed door” 
debate in the House of Representa- 
tives. They are debating whether to 
continue financing “covert” war- 
fare aimed at overthrowing the 
Marxist government of Nicaragua. 

So the city is treated to the absur- 
dity of a covert debate about a 
coven military operation, details of 
which have been publicly known 
for months. Details of the covert 
debate will be published in tomor- 
row’s newspapers. 

It grinds the souls ofloeal people 
who believe it important that CIA 
jobs be done on governments we 
dislike that these covert operations 
so often become uncovett. The fre- 
quency with which they become 
public mocks the Washington 
dream of beating Moscow’s KGB 
operators at their own game. 

The suggestion that perhaps 
Washington should stop honoring 
Moscow with the flattery of trying 
to ape the KGB at strongarm stuff 
and subversion has never been well 
received in Washington. It is usual- 
ly dismissed as sOlmess of people 
who are “unrealistic” about the 
world. 


This response expresses the ulti- 
mate in Washington’s Moscow 
envy, for it is only an oblique way 
of saying (hat Moscow has discov- 
ered the “realistic” way of dealing 
with the world. Now, that's de- 
pressing. 


New York Tunes Service 


Elie Wiesel 


Tm Terrified of Being the Last Survivor , 9 


Says Chronicler of the Holocaust 


By Samuel Freedman 

fi/e» York Times Service 


N EW YORK— When he was 
almost 11, his sou Shlomo- 
Hisha’s age. Wiesel was deported 
from his home to a series of con- 
centration camps, there to be sep- 
arated from his mother and sis- 
ters, there to see his father die 
before bis eyes. 

Shlo mo- Elisha is Wiesel’s wa- 
ger, not oa a perfect world, baton 

the better side rtf humanity. 


“My life is a commentary cm 


my books, not the Other way 
is 55. 


around,” says WieseL wbc 
“When Marion, my wife, told me 
she was pregnant, my Gist feeling 
was fear. What am I doing? The 
world is not worthy of children. 1 
was frantic. But the next wave 
was joy. Walk be a boy or a girl? 
Whose name will it have — my 
mother’s or my father's? 

“I must confess, I felt some- 
thing special when I carried him 
for the circumcision. The drcaxD- 
czsioa is a very mystical rite. The 
rabbi had a very beautiful way of 
putting h. He said, ’A has 
returned.’ ” Wtesd pauses. “A 
name has returned. When I was 
called to read the Torah by name 
Ehezer ben-Shlomo, now there 
was Shlomo ben-Eliezer. For 
weeks and days and months, I 
would cany him is my arms j 
saw myself when I was a child. A 
name has returned.” 


These are retrospective and 
cautiously positive times for Etie 
Wiesel. His writing, while 
informed as ever by his survivor’s 
vista, has come to embrace the 
Hasidic tradition, which cele- 
brates, if nothing else, the tri- 
umph of survival, of rin g in g and 
dancing despite heartache. IBs 
newest book, “The Golem,” to be 
published next month, is an illus- 
trated legend, and he speaks of 
writing a book of children’s sto- 
ries, the ones he tells EHsha (as he 
prefers to call his son) before bed- 
time. 

As Wiese) has expanded his lit- 
erary scope, he also has largely 
achieved his initial goal of perpet- 
uating the story of the Holocaust. 


“Night.” his memoir, has sold 
about 1 million copies and has 
become the most widely-read 
work in Holocaust literature. This 
year, Robert McAfee Brown pub- 
lished a glowing critical overview 
of Wiesd’s wrak under the almost 
reverential title of “EHe Wiesel: 
Messenger to All Humanity.” 

Wiesel is chairman of the TI S 
Holocaust Memorial Council, the 
body that mil create a national 
museum of the Holocaust in 
Washington. 

And with WteseTs fame has 
come, on the one hand, a dehu- 
manizing soct of adulation and, 
on the other, criticism of his writ- 
ing and his personality — little of 
it rendered in public — from 
some American Jewish inteDectn- 
als. 

/W so a part of Wiesel re- 
mains frightened, insecure “I am 
still afraid,” he says. “I Hve in 
constant fear. Of anything. If I see 
a policeman, the policeman. If 
Tm in the street, Tm afraid of the 
street” The root of the little fears, 
says a friend and Fellow survivor, 
is the big fear. “Since the Holo- 
caust, we’re convinced the uni- 
verse is not the same," says David 
Weiss Hahvni, an adjunct profes- 
sor of religion az Columbia Uni- 
versity. “There is a blemish on 
creation and that blemish may He 
dormant but who knows when it 
will erupt and devour us? There is 
a crack in the earth that hasn't 
healed. That notion sets survivors 
apart And Ehe gives rt expression 
in literature” 

Wiesd’s arm, after all, will al- 
ways bear the number A-7713. 
Nightmares about ghetto life and 
the camps stiQ jar mm awake and, 
after nearly 40 years, he has given 
up hoping they will ceast From a 
survivor’s standpoint, much of 
life after the camps seems trivial, 
almost unreal. 

EUezer Wiesel was bom in 
Sighet, Romania, a small com- 
mercial town on the present-day 
border of the Soviet Union. 

“During the day I studied the 
Talmud, and at night 1 ran to the 
synagogue to weep over the de- 
struction of the Temple,” he re- 
counted in “Night.” 



RoSn A. Hggb'Th* Na» Yor* Tbaw 

“My fife is a commentary on my books, not the other way around.” 


Isolated in the Carpathian 
Mountains, Sigbet almost es- 
caped the cataclysm engnlfing 
Jews elsewhere in Eorope; not un- 
til Passover week of 1944 did the 
Nazis and their collaborators de- 
port the town’s 10,000 Jews. Wie- 
sd’s father and mother and the 
youngest of his three sisters, Tri- 
porah, died in the concentration 
camps. (His two other sisters, Hil- 
da and fotya survived. Balya died 
eight years ago; lrves in 
France.) . 


comes public. Two leading critics 
told of deefimng offers to review 
Wiesd’s books rather than make 
known their negative opinions, 
and these critics, as well as others, 
win speak candidly of Wiesel OTly 
when guaranteed anonymity. 
They will not challenge Wiesd in 
public because he has survived 
something th^ never even experi- 
enced. 


Says a literature professor at 
Stales’s 


As soon as he was liberated 
from Buchenwald, he decided to 
tell his tale. But be vowed, he says, 
that he would not begin, would 
not even speak of his experience, 
fori 0years.Instead.be studied at 
the Sorbonne and repotted from 
Paris for an Israeli newspaper. 


Some critics have denigrated 
Wiesel for sublimating style to 
substance. Jeffrey Burke assailed 
WieseTs “tendency to —rarifitw 
the demands to craft to those of 
conscience,” in his New York 
Tunes review of “The Testa- 
ment" 

Little of the criticism ever be- 


one of the United States's top 
universities, who is also a contrib- 
uting editor to a maj or Jewish 
journal: “Many of usoegan with 
considerable adulation. . . . But 
with [publication of bis book] ‘A 
B egg ar in Jerusalem,’ 1 started 
getting very uneasy fedings. Etie’s 
mystical sod Messianic stresses 
had declined into mannerisms — 
gestures flat were hollow, didn’t 
sawn convincing.” 

Wiesel laughs loudly when 
about his undergr oun d crit- 
ics, which means it must hurt him, 
since it is not in his nature to 
laugh loudly at muck “It must be 
because I do not play the game,” 
he says. “I bother them. I am so 
atypical of the American Jewish 


intellectual. I am not part of any 
group, and they all have their 
groups. Whatever I have, not one 
of them helped me. So I dude 
them.” . 

“I am terrified,” Wiesd says, 
“of being die last survivor. -You 
have no idea how many funerals 
yon attend for survivors. You see. 
the same faces, except fewer and 
fewer of them. How many yean 
do we have left? Five? Ten? fif- 
teen? On the other hand, every 
moment is grace. I could have 
died in *45. m a. way I did.”. 

His fictional diaracters hint at 
the two continuing Wiesd dilem- 
mas: how to convey that which is 
impossible to convey, and bow to 
convince people it is trim 

“A survivor’s testimony is more 

fmpnrtnrit than anything ftiat ftm 

be written about survivors. It’s 
important for them, important for 
the wadd. And for me, that is the 
most rewarding thing — to free, 
to open up the survivors. They 
live clandestinely. What made ' 
their being most' unique was 
something they hid. That is most , 
tragic — to suffer and then to . 
suffer for having suffered.”' 


PEOPLE 


John Glam Doem 9 lHave 


Right Stuff for Yeager 

John Gem doesn’t have the 
light stuff to hue Qack Yeager’s 
vote away from Presdent Roodd 
Reagan. Yeager is the test pilot 
whose feats — indudmg breaking 
the sound barrier — were chroni- 
cled along with the astronauts’ ex- 
ploits in the new' film "The Right , . 
Stuff.*’ He told New Yak maga- U J 



jsro- 


Only two of Oeau’s fellow astro* / -v 
Hants have spoken out on the loom- \r V 
mg presidential race: GordOP Coo- ' 
per supports Glam, while WaSy 
Scbirra backs Reagan. 

. □ 

Coaxed by his mother, Dima, 
Princess of Wales, Britain’s 16- 
month-dd future king waved to a. 
crowd, a historic moment duly re- 
corded by the press. “Diana 
watched with delight and Prince 
Charles was almost bursting with 
pride,” the Daily Minor reported 
from Aberdeen, where the royal 
couple boarded a plane -Monday, 
returning from holiday at Balmoral 

rt » 1 1 UT, ! 




- k 


Castle, Scotland. “They knew their .... 
sod had got the hang of that most 
frequent and important of- royal ; 
tasks.” Prince WflUam did need ' -r' • r ' . 
some encouragement to. launch ,;7 r 
himself on his public relations ca- ~r ■- ■ 
ieer. “Princess Dr gave ber baby 
son a quick lesson in how to ac- / 
knowledge the cheers of admirers," - ■ :r 

The Sun reported. “Ihe prince -'l 
chuckled and beamed happily as 
Di waggled ha* arm to demonstrate ' 
the famous move.” Meanwhile, bad - 

news awaited the Prince of Wales * ! . . 
when fie arrived is London — one 
of his polo ponies, Concorde, bolt-. . 

ed at Windsor Castle, was strode by ■ ~ . . 
a car and bad to be shot. ' •' 


The British actor Sen Connery ^ . 
has won libel damages in die High ; . - 

Court in London over a book about ^ 7 .- - 
his life that alleged that he had '-'fi ~- 
eugaged in deceit and fraud. His ^ „ 
lawyer said the allegations ap- - 
peared in an unauthorized bibgra- : - - 
phy by Kenneth Pasriqghaai and -- 
that extracts bad appeared in 1he:v~ : 
Sunday Express newspaper last >:<■- - f : 
December. David Eady. a lawyer z V. r 
representing Passmgham -and die " - 
British publishers of the r book, ; {r - *- 
SSdgWick and Jackson, said they 
apologized for any suggestion that ^ - 

the movie star behaved discredit- - . 
ably. The Sunday Express’s lawyer, . - 

Andrew Caldecott, said t be paper _ 
abo apologized. They agreed to pay ... > 

Connery’s legal costs and a “mod- T -~ 1 - 
cst” sum in damages. •- ."H 
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PERSONALS 


NMA VAN DYKE OS SEVERN Bo. 

din. Reword for anyone knowing 
whereabouts of ether. Gril ooOect 
Van Oyte, (302) 227-213? USA. 

NiS. Ml CHAR - Happy Brthdoy & 
lewe from oL 


EVE a LESLIE BOOB* Urgent you cofl 
home [mmecfiaiety. Ron. 


MOVING 


INTERDEAN 


WHO BSE FOR YOUR 
NEXT INIBWATIONAL MOVE 


KM A FKK ESTIMATE CAU. 


AM5TH8JAM: 

ATMNfe 

BARCELONA. 

BONN: 


^J7lj 89.93-M 


BRUSSELS: 

CADIZ: 

FRANKFURT: 

GENEVA: 

LONDON: 

MACKS* 

MANCHESTER 

MUNICH: 

NAKS: 

PARIS: 

ROME: 

VENNA: 

ZURICH: 


IB-58 
652.31.11 
{02241^66.062 

269J4.00 
86.31.44 


ISSS" 0 ' 


961.41.41 
671.24.50 
jo.ij707.am 

730.16J2 
742.85.1 1 
475.84J2 
95-55.20 
363.20.00 


UNITED VAN UNES 


THEQUAUTYMOVBB 

HMtMMIKtioMfl 


PAHS: m 6074072 / 607 50 
VER5WLLES: 


: (3) 250 77 44 


ALPHA - TRANSIT - Fba. St Harare 
90 757 ' 


PAHS. Tet 266 90 757 Sea end a» 

. mating - 809300 * to al coorties. 
BAGGAGE Swr Air FM^ remo- 


vakTRANSCAR, Paris. (1)500 03 04. 


REAL ESTATE 
FOR SALE 


CANADA 


TO SBl IN CANADA 
BEAUTIFUL HOME, mutf-level. al con- 
vewenees. swimming pool, etc. Great 
for entertanng. MnOes away from sld 

etc, 20 mm 
1 hour drive 


rang, rramn ovfay irora va 

: course, ruing rondu fake, 
irtes from MirAefle Airport. 
8 from heart of Mc m treA 


Hm t uijup ls cmd i nf on nation, amlocl: 
G&ffiVA 9B B8 17 W Jatm Hughes, 
1051 Ducos, Art. 41ft lrajftP.Q 
CANADA H8N &5, Tel: 3644865. 


FRENCH PRO VINCES 


COTE D’AZUR 

VERY URGENT 


To sell eitfh floor 2 room flat and next 
bedroom, srn 


door 


motets plus txic&rf in uuia rnm pl e tt 
pal west of Cannes and ne» al sport- 
mg ftxAta. lovely view, bice caked 
fWftOOO. Offers stud ML W. 3 T 
AooK- 

JOM TAYLOR SJL. 
S51sCroutte 
06400 CAhTCS 

Teh (93) 38 00 tb. Tetet 470921 F 


GREECE 


UMGUE OFPOtnUMTY 
SXOPBIOS BLAMBjGtHCE 
1000 s<vn- tar* at 115520^)00 each, 

eidudng biAfing permit aid nkns. 
Tet 41 22 35648T, or write Bok 16018, 
Herald Tribune, 92521 Neuly Cede*. 

France . 


SWITZERLAND 


NEAR MONTREUX. FQBBGN&S 

ccn buy Ion of 800 iqjn. from 
5f 48,000. Odes from ^10^00. 
Lunxy vOas from SF325000. Aport- 
IW« from about 58100^00. Marl- 
gog«JtW cd mtwest. Ajfc PC- 
WRWeaiBtSA. Tour Grise 6, 1007 
Lausame. Tel 21 / 2526 11. 


INTERNATIONAL CLASSIFIED 


REAL ESTATE 
FOR SALE 


SWITZERLAND 


SUM4Y SWITZHttArC 

LAKE LUGANO 


UAesjde u pora n et ib in the midJe of o 
beautiful park vrith ru nnin g pad. 
Own larrfnfl stages. Frsl qudty equp- 
mert. tte ffrepfaan. iaraa terraces, 
buunn btchens, etc. Prices from 
SF 453,900. 60% mortgages with lead- 
ng Swiss bonks al imr merest rates. 
Please ode for gar colored leaflets. 
EMERALD HOME UDL 
Via G. Cation 3 
0+4900 Lugm&f’ararSso 
Tet Switzerland 91-542911 


SWISS ALPS 

A 

LAKE GENEVA 


SWISS DEVRCPH SHIS DRECT 
APARTMB4T 8. CH ALETS 
mortgages, ftvwnuin 20 yarns. 
JEAN BAftlySA, am de Boura 17 
0+1003 Louscrt 

Tet 021/ 23 84 S3 
Tetac 24 453 BAB. CH 


MONACO 


MOMBOUHO 
PfHNCnunY OF MONACO 
FOR SALE 

Lagi oonw shop, 295 spn. 
ground floor and banW, wry com- 
merrid area, an mam road, 7 large 
and 1 small display windows. Al 


mmol poarbiBiet FSJjDOffXL 

Eeduavily tntermed 

MC 98000 McrteCario 

Pnncipafifyaf Monaco 

TSpg5066 84 
Tom 469477 


Take the Finest 



REAL ESTATE 
TO RENT/SHARE 


GREAT BRITAIN' 


LONDON. If you me seeking 0 fur- 
nwhed home we hove the finest setec- 
E400 per 


non, ranging from ISO 
week. Consul the spiocfcts Benfitm 


& Reeves lettings. Tet London 435 
9681 . Ik 31879 SWHAMS ADB. 
LONDON. FABULOUS MUUl-levei 
penthouse. 34 berfrooms. furnished, 
1/3 year lei. Ban 48165, HT. 63 Lang 
Acre. London WC2. 

LONDON, far gualty furnished aparr- 
merts & houses to rert from 6 mortfe 
to several yean. Ans c o m fae & Hng- 
kmdtondon 772 ttOl.Tk: 299660 
LOMION. far the best furnahed flas 

tmd houses. Consult the 


Ptvtcs, Kay and lewis. Tet Lr 
B39 2245. Telex 27846 RESDEG 


PARIS AREA FURNISHED 


BIH FBG ST HONORE HEGANT. t»- 
ing + 1 bedaam, beautiful furah- 


gga, ^mo dern lattheg balk F6000. 


13799 


REAL ESTATE 
TO RENT/SHARE 


PARIS AREA FURNISHED 


SUIMY 5TH HOOR |ra sturSo, 
fuly equipped 2 rooms -I- services 
O&itrd hear/piune. 50m fArarne sn3 
Metro, 8th. r2400 exclusive of gas, 
aleOn a ty. Tet 563 58 97 from Bpm 


REAL ESTATE 
TO RENT/SHARE 


PARIS AREA FURNISHED 


EMBASSY SERVICE 


fim. Sbmce Immobub 


THEX B4A RANCH 620 61 S 
A TEAM OFSPEGAJJSTS 
ATrouasaVKE 

26 r.cfAdienes9th 
Tet 281 1020 


SOLBL 

MacuRE 3r - a, «g^^ 

HYSff 


33 1 GaBeel6rii 
Tel: 723 72 24 


UNK3UH APARTMBfT 40 sqm. necx 
Nahe Dane from Dec Id to Feb 
29th. Price USJ1B00 indudes 3 morth 
ga & eketridty. Tet 326 75 85 be- 
tween 8 an & 5 pm. 


EAt SANDBOE 

In lownhouse. ^hnfid apatvnent, 
btouM reegpton. 3 bedr o ooe. 


^ f ;vp 5og i 

Origind house with yui ku 
3 bmiooras. 

P us e h le shortterm for bah. 
Tab 563 68 38. 


Embassy Service 


B Ava de Mesrine, 75000 Pais 
etoiF64ir 


Tetex F641 786 

Your Red Estate Agent 
IN PARIS 5627899 


REAL ESTATE 
TO RENT/SHARE 


PARIS AREA FURNISHED 


H. 


INTERNATIONAL 
5516699 

51 la Beenfameir, 75007 Ptefc 

1st CLASS 


APAKTMBfTS 

I a HOUSES 
RIRNBHD a IMFURMSHED 


74 CHAMPS-KYSSS 8th 

In toe heart of busem distnet 
SturSo 2 or Sroorn ryxrtnent 
1 month or mom. Mcwitenance. 
tei^x. reajpbon fixities. 
IfrOAMlff 
THi 359 67 97. 


t®JUlY BOtS 3/4 mortte, high das, 
Large furnished, new. no 


REAL ESTATE 
TO RENT/SHARE 


PARIS AREA FURNISHED 




200 sqm. lunriow 
3 


Sving + 
F73JD 00 


SAU 74232 52 


NOTRE DAME VIEW 


(HARMING 2 ROOMS, bathroom. 

ntussr 56)6838. 


kitchoa F 3000. Embassy J 


the “fed T< 
upvtsdv fuly 
enu i p yi wt dados to 5 roans, with or 
withexit hotel service. RATOTR, 52 
rue <fOrtxkxr*ur-Gkne, 75015 nr- 
b. Tet ST7 54 W.Tx: 200406. 


SHOUT ISM in Latin Quarter, 
agents. Tet 329 38 83. 


No 


REAL ESTATE 
TO RENT/SHARE 


PARIS AREA UNFURNISHED 


161HOUAI XBMBY. Begcnt, spa- 

Sving, doing, 2 Bedrooms, 
ed hlcherv Maid's roam, qisef. 


equipp ed I, 

snmy.P9000.TA 720 30 99. 


AIE YOU FUUIDB ^Hot Hurt- 


mcB We wd ceve you a J 
011525 33 (uPoraT 


G*m, 


HOLLAND 


Renfhoose International 

020-448751 (4 lines) 


Amsterdam. Bolestesn 43. 


MONACO 


Menle Gmla RMOPA RE5DBKE 

Spectoa6r Send. A decorated flee in 
hmiriaue centred modern htodt. hidj 
floor, sea view, 355 sqm, lounge with 
IV den & dnmg roo m. fijgy eypped 
kitchen, gm og et mweabie. Kant & 
premium an request. (9^304285. 


REALESTATE 

WANTED/EXCMANGE 


PAWS liCIH RASSTiWould eedxnge ~ 
my cendartoUe; farttohed Vurfio tor — 


■'-■r.r 


the. equivrJpff Manhc m on (Dec 1983 :~ 
to Dec ?98fl or 6 month period mm- ? 
mum. Tds 5U 44 56 Pais eves.-' 1. 


JOURNALIST 5BCS TO BHIT unfur- -J 
rushed reju il iiWiA 2-3 rooms. Certrd 
An. CaB747 1265 ext 551 


* 


: -• 


BOOKS 


FOR YOU STATBH3E BOOK neerh, , 
write/phone: BOOK CALL, cfo New.; 
Canmm Bookshop, 59 Bm St. New ; 

Goman a 06WD USA. 300966- J 


508 Mail orders welcome 


RAGES 23 & 20 
FOR MORE 
CLASSIFIEDS 


ihkismtk 
fom jord 
! Sof in Ro 


ICSG- 


-- -• s. 


• a* 
-■ M 

— - r...... ■- iV«d 

ATTENTION BUSINESSMEN: Publish your business message in the International Herald Tribune, where more than a third of d million readers worldwide, most of 
whom are in business and industry, will read iL Just telex us (Paris 613595) before 10 a-m~, ensuring that we can telex you batJc, and your message will aooear within 

L/t ftnrtrt T7,a m ii> rr C aa nn o. / v : t-J r -rf-ir. r j 7 ^ ^ 


INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MESSAGE CENTER 


4S hours. The rate is U.S. $8.60 or local equivalent per line. You must include complete and verifiable billing address. 


BUSINESS 

OPPORTUNITIES 


AN INSTANT MONEY MAK» 
THAT CAN EARN YOU 
U5$8000-$lft000 PER MONTH 

Wart o bums that's a I aash-Jbar 
delivers profits in healthy henp 
sums-Jhathcs no franehae lees or re- 
stridions_Jhaf's parfable_Jhaf's rimri 
fuMme, prrMkt* or weekends? 

Then raj aught to be in pictures 
OOMJVrKPfcU«S, that riWiti 
KEMA COMPirra PORTRAIT 
SY5TB4 you don’t hove to sefl 
to customers. 


You f«t_Sne them u^jmd rheat them 


wtdt a 7V camera; then ntfartiy print 
out their pichres by computer in Mock 
oid wrafe or color . 

Pul the p ortr ai t s an T-shirts, c olew kr s 
or pasters fh* you con set for cxnh. 
The Kema tystesm is so pudvbutton sn>- 
P*n tf*4 a chSd can operate it. Prica 
start tS 510,000 for a simple Uack & 
while system to 535TO0 ice o dehtxr 

color system. KBAA 


T eh. 


P5chiesshxh 174062, 

6000 Frorkfurt, West Germany. 
b. 0611-747808, Ttt 412713 KEMA 


H You Behave In: 

Western Gen 


fUver Energy 
AWal Sheet Bull Mciferf 
Unrawhed MkhBe Gate Tension 
A WecdrerDelcr 
And 

Hedging Your BaRefs 
Cantad: 


WBCOTTeiBtGYFUND 

Kdbenndd 
1017 K Am 


h i mfcu vi il Mernaan NV 
neht!W-534 


Tel: 272 822 
Tba 14663 WESCONL 


A Minimum I n v ertment ef $5000 
Mrenyed By Known IV o faestemii 
And AdmMstered By And In The 
O n 4o J/ Of A Mrier I ntemrtien id 
Bresit, CuuM Awe Fortatow. 


[NA To US, Citizens Or Kesdent^ 


THIS WEEK 

Oct. 31s t, in 

BUSINESS WEEK 

INTERNATIONAL 


The Unfinished Agenda. 
Reagcm’i Gods Sutaiieng 
Economic Growth. 

West Garascmy: Trying to 


Why a FuCngl 
Free Dmrdeaflan. 


NOW ON SALE AT ALL 
INTERNATIONAL 
NEWSSTANDS 


MIDDLE EAST USA, SMOK & Jo- 

pm Trate Glides. Free. FC6 933, 
Evcpore 9144. Thu RS39194A8 


BUSIN ESS 

OPPORTUNITIES 


IRCROR5HORE 
COMPAMES FROM £78 


UX. + Ue of Mon + Angufc 


Guernsey + Jersey + Gandtor 
Liberia + Puotc + 


Full 


Detawrt 

Keady^nodeor tosuit 


ond uurow li Mu bod c-up jn dudng 
bce6 introductions 


SHECT COMPANY FORMATIONS 
Mt fVescrt; Douglas, fate of Aton 


Teh 

Ti 


33718 

G 


16% 


ANDMGRE 
GUARANIES 5 YEARS 
YOUR BEST INFLATION tBXtt! 

BROOM55 TO WQUUDB 
WITH riOC NUMRBtS ONLY. 


LANDLESS 
CONTAINERS LTD. 

t GUIS 3BY England 


Tet 0276^-68201 1 (24 heme) 
Telex: 858997 LANCON G 


Offshore Tax SheHur 


Nn n r ei Wten l UmBed Compa ni es 
£170 

C o n fl d» i t * J tfuaBHed |p dvKB 
Comprehensive adrrwvsrrafam services, 
bonk accounts, power erf attorney di- 
reOjrj / secretory. Begntered office 
trie of Man - woridwide. 

OFMSLkl 
Bcdocur ri e house 

SumnimMUde of Mai. 

Tet 0624 28020 / 28933 / 20240 


Oma . 

Why nor explore Si 


ffitiei? Offer- 


pfl you praw w or vi services, company 
tomavon & mesiogemera, P.O. Bcb to- 


cite, nvoian & rdated 
OfMhe-Shetf Comparea avi 


t M services, 

-OiBparaes ovafabte, 
guaaiteed kb to have trade before. 
Wnfs to is for free informrtwn 
wnhout afatacAn 
Estate Caatutovo Fmandero SA. 
P.O. Box ZffO. P awmo 1. ft m uma 
Tlx (WIK) 2641 / [TBlj 2046 


BODCYOURBUaNRgCAPAOIlB 
TO USA 

Ow reprcMntcknm office h Lei Ange- 
las a Iwbng tor first das European 
manwfodmn of perfumes, cosmeta, 
dwnpagne, reody-tawear. 
Bepfy:MECi. 


57 rue Grand, Made Carlo 


Tet <R3» 78 27 T fc 479621 PROMMC 


MG8RA. American cont r ofcr, Sw<4s 
based, with the best banfato ond 
busnes oantoda in hfigerio ites ep- 


^ernxe^tese™. Write: to 


i Triune, 92521 Neurfiy 


^ 


BUSINESS 

OPPORTUNITIES 


OPTIONS SPECIALIST 


American Frnucxri Consutiant offers 
Gty or Eoropecn inshtutas aten in 
mg Conn and foreign ex- 
rfng or manage 
Please write flax 


ago w _ 

chonoe, options frexferg 

•wribr'i Occam rt. PleaL 

48172.IHT, 63 litng Acre, London WQ 


TAX HAVEN COMPAMC5. 


Channel bfcnb, British Yrgin blonds, 
Ginrftar etc. vnrwiateljr ovailabte. 
Graf & Pdenon bd. Tbo 75406 (UKL 
Tet (0667] 551 B4. Refr Ml. 


fawestars or ftrtner far hotel develop- 
me*# on Ihe Greek Wands. 

Montreal: pi 4) 273-3881. 


■4COBPORATMG M PANAMA: 

Poundcten imd nantenance of Pano- 

rna corpc xu tio m . One y era old com- 

ponies onddrfa Al rekrisd tegrf aid 

adrrwesfrctfhe services. Your repre- 

sermten office m Pmam 

Services oni &port' 

Swis s iVkJ Ptxmxntn nxmaaneni. 
SS’ACO. Apcrtodo 2738 Zero 9 A, 

Pawrna «/Tei (A 77 8% 64 49 04. 

Tete«3$31MACOPG. 

MXA - EXPORTS far your require- 
menb ah HPS groundnuts / peanuts, 
oil ooket, frazan 


teted vegetables, jmel JexSm, an- 

c Professtond ser- 


yneenng nena, efc 

via ottered by recite visits. Contact: 
58M Marketing Werpises P Ltd, 
P-O. Ban 1724. Bcntey 400 OZL 
d 011719“ 


T929. 


Tetex.- 0115631 ondO 
MfGROOOMPUTBI BUSINESS- far 
w te 4 y eor old premiere NJ. (USA) 
nwjocornpitor decrier c ar ryi ng mefar 
computer Dries, software, bote and 
accessories. Abo indudes custom sofN 




series Focca Bax 

bune, 92521 Neuffy Cede*, Frme. 

HECTROMC BODY GUARD - new 
htfwtedi hand held nonfattxrf 
Stunner mstortty stops attodser. Sale, 
tegd by US. standards. Very effec- 
Sve period pratedion. S99 sample 


mtyio air post Firther tebir'S 


Orfate, JB Concord Ave.. Bteont. 
MA 02178 USA. 617-484-5600. 


CONSULTANCY / NON-EXECUTIVE 

Di r e c tors hip . Wariteede trodma ex- 

-srieflto, row materiofe, madwary 

t Buent French & Grnntr offered 


by farmer founder / owner 1938 «- 
tefahed export torn. Lite North- 

West London. Write Box 48173, IHT. 

63 long Acre, London WC2 
UK NON RERKNT GOMRANESI U- 
berim Competed Pm»n»nioe Com- 
fwvesj Very fat prafanonof service! 
If. Conpcmy B etfs troli ui B Lid. New 
Companes rtwse, 17 Witefete 
Sheet, London El 7HP. Tel; 01^7 
1474. Tetetn 893911 SEABCH G. 
(Credt cords oonrptodl 
A LNQUE BATHROOM FIXTURE - 
British nomteOMr looking far exdv- 
twe dtoributon in each of die (claw- 

ing countries: Hoflaxi, Gennaiy ond 
Greece. Please respond m Engwi ta 
Bn 16020. Hordd Tribune, 92S21 
Neufly Cede*. Frcroe. 

A SU0CE9UL restauRs* efixn located 
between 2 NATO Uses. Biburger St, 
? Bodem. rek 06563 8604 Germany. 


Codex. Francs. 

Imp rime par Offprint, 73 rue de PEvanpIe, 75018 Paris 


BUSINE SS 

OPPORTUNITIES 


ROPRETARY PRODUCTS - dfents in 
need of a^ritol for prottepe derel- 
Menser, Tomaste & 
Box 2947. Dept a, 
3 80161 USA. {JB3j 

740-9491 


USA - SUCCERHK. I 


DALLAS, TSCA5 
toony Looking for 
Cote* Mr De! 
. Great West Energy, Inc., 
Luther Law, Suite 1005, 6alos. 
TX 73225 Trfrpi4f343 9767. 


, a must for outdoor 
home, Ht-ffCT Xemene lantern, 
srooWess, 500 watts, cm cook coff- 
fae. etOL etc. Seek c fau a ju tor s . 


GBAC^^D, Bar 34-307 Tafaei, 
Tcrfwan, Tbe 28068 WCLTD . 


USA VSA far bunea investors 
fadLy. Total viso & investment & reb- 
c otion service. Requires rwimum 
JS$25ftD00 mvestmerr. GS Group. 


BCM Box 8350, London VWN 3XX 


MGH TECH INVESTMENT!. CSenf 
companies seek venture t ui l uL In- 
quire: Merrier, Tamosedi & 




HA« LOSS? New from USA. Mo Ev- 
ans Herfafri Hcrir Lotion. For dtete 
seff^ddreoed amcia^a to Umt 1ft 


Afiripn MA. Thongsbidge, ffadderv 


field, HD72FP, 

FAST EXPANDING inti fox network 
seete partnership vrith top manse 
t wim_oaxnen. venture 
cnfrftaBjt sprit & funds. Ewofax, 22 
rue Richer, 7500? Paris. 824 83 84 


NKS HTVtSION CAMBIA 4 VgWBt 


■Iqpan. Rease write: Bcsc 761, Hereto 

Triune, 92521 NeuOy Cede* Race 


BVXA-8ASED EXPORT HOUSE now 
tacking tor adhc compesies to pro 
raote twcHwuy trade or to set up ioint 
ventures: Tepco, POB W25 Bcxnboy 
400092. Tefari (71036 U7CO W. 


DAT A G»BAL - We buy. sel. trade 
TXond cont n e nicri 


axi repar m the UX 

Europe. Please oafl us on Watford, 
ggw aim cue. is on 9235M 


W r YOU WANT, TO xnport cm^fag 


from 
2423795' 


tapan, ptecse send os 
95 AhGTKOX Tokyo, Jtem. 


BUSINESS SERVICES 


WjALBAWtSVWTOTMND 

BUSINESS AND RE5S»mAL 

SBVKS 

gglW KA .Rue Certrated, 


W9SPORATE M PANAMA. W« 

provide & 

to 


4 maim erfi cor p orte SV- 

the wtrtL For irfemteon 


oontad: Trideto Gorponrfion Mcnage- 
"te.iA, PjOL Box “ ' 


“yAfc of Poftomo. Tet 23 01 — 
Ik 2661 TBCOM PANAMA 23015ft 

business and amcE ram, 

tosktorf BMSrfLdentr. 9. Tk 

8582244. Tel: jfl 211453437 


FINANCIAL 

INVESTMENTS 


WANTS) 


SMALL BAMC 

jnvetes interested ocxiukxio 

lOffrrfnaM 


rterat 
for 


contr 
Uptol MUon 

AoMjtian 

to: Bn I6if6, Herald Trihune. 
Neuly Cedcx, France. 


DIAMONDS 


DIAMONDS 

Yaw bed buy. 


Rne ifianondi in any price range 
n> tawep whoiesate prices 


_ - , jpnea 

dreti from Antwerp 
enter rf toe dksnond world. . 
, fwgwnrtM. 

Fw free pnoeSst write 
■toudAn CeH—Heto 


Eteobfahed 1928 


Pd B aorantr uul 0X2000 Antwerp 
Ik 7\m syi b. rifeteSifaub, 


Bteum-Tet 

71779 sylb. A 

Heart of the Antwerp Diamond teautoy 


OFFICE SERVICES 


PARIS 

JOIN OUR 

“8Usn«squB" 

A phydcal presence far your 

company without mreslmrrfmd 
teftmonaflemwt 
Alaffice smvmes'*a la oarte*'. . 
Offire wild per hour. 


lESAlHiT 

7516 Pais. 
Tetex: l£ 




rue L. 

11727155? 

TH.62Q183F 


1ft5 OtAMPS H.YSEB 
Oom t cfaxin of compares 
Mofeacphow, telex 
A ^wfri m rexxos ' 

Teh 723 61^Tdoc 611 377 


SYDNEY, AUSTRALIA 




P®* ^.^tohed offices n the 
mart at Sydney. Short/ long term. 
Twenty Malta iW.-Hx M7053T j 
PARS - ADDRESS. Oianp»f 
Site* 1957 LSJ>. provids 




11x642504 

AdAonfaffm. 


BgB Wte 

Contact MttSll 22 28. Ik 61344 
LONDON BUSINESS ADDRE5S/ 
PHONETTaa. Btwtete Sude 64, 
flFBegentSt, WITM^TWL - 


OFFICE SERVICES 


WORLD-WIDE 
BUSINESS (BORE 


MW Hk gjW 

EXECUTIVE OmcS 

W MAJOR CITB 

AMSTBiaAMEoraCeter, 

CH AnWandom 

TetR12a2270K, Tetexs .16181 
Aimts ExrcBttvn Services, Atheni 
ft Sate 50& A*ens 61ft 

BRUSSHSAraedetePrisst 
1000 Br«refa,T* 217 
Take 25327 

««AI to floor, Airibe Center 

DeteDubiUXt 
Tat 21 4565TeLea 48911 
LONDON 110 Sr<*d. London 

SE3& 8 " 1 

MAWBDC/OreweNo. 

Madrid ZJ-feL 270 66 
Telex: 4664ft 


MHAN Wa Bacmcoo ft 20123 
”9/00 59 279. 


Mkn. Tet 86 75 89/ 

Tetex: 32034ft 
NEW YORK 575 Madeon Avenue. 

M ...VvJ. te.IV l4um yi HitrS T®' 


ttSSf W 1002ft Tt£J212) 486-” 


1323. Telme? 25854/ 

P Avenue IftSor Hugo, 

^ 7 ^fe 502180a 

R ^85Z2 S 4^|iua07ft 
Telex: 61 345ft- • 

Tet 2$ 

ZUWCH 

Tet 01/271 6B. . 


«ra«ra)*ramtynpte 


GBCVA 

5"** danidfirfon (ocjdru, 
togfrfione ft tejex), to fu8y equipped 


OFFICE SERVICES 




■il V- T 


NEW YORK OBKE/ 


- ^nhn 
ft. uere 

r-’lsceil 

" - 5CC3JC 

*da 

'^wea 


MANAGEMBITSHVKESy^ 

IF YOU WANT ID -START- UP ^ 

NEWYORIt . 's.-T=- ■: Lix-^r 

"ATIET TCTGMADONAL CAh*;^ j:— .. 

Hap YOU . . . pw -■i- 

• COMMICT ma-kef sfucSoefaryc^-a;.- Hitilt 

• »vicl'^eijstomeraa3te'!te^. i .r“^- ^ •" nMfC 




Wafl Street I 

vc . j - •* 3 5sl* - for 

expenence e^lemoWiq^; rtaS-tssiM* J 


YOUR 

FURNlSHHJOmCE 
M PARK 
jmM auMtiBUses 



_ . , — i^iaoe ft 

Rora dwhhrf c ffi^fac afe, - • ^ ^ - TK^eeaa fqi 


„ . AWSogwri Secretaries 

ooi MTin pp ig . 


GKXGEV Offia/nVECBOgl 

®^^MRGE». 75001 BUM 
Tefa 73378 08. M»61ft22S| 



YOUR FURNISHED OFfifl 
_ IN LONDON 

: jaaasa ss --v 

' Accomodo t tanoddnea" ' - ; 


1 N 
- e k*4 in 


woauMMOEBusBescstn^ 

'■ -110-1 11 Strand - 
-IgntetapRaU - 
Tet 01 8368918. Tbt 3497ft 


25%per year! 


w. '-i L->- - . . “*** « 

Ml 

Jls ite ! e J - ’ 


that well?: 


nwig 


jR 


taro' WrtdCommbtiHtes. the^xtierts In computer 
Irad^syslofnsvixxjfcfti^Jttl^yourrKAftnior^ 

P cunfincv-goW wd-irfletesMWa 

futufOS- (MtnlriHain mvBstmanl S25flpQ>, . 

***• 1 ’°°AT to kritaii Caoterite IkL Atetomrere CttJ 

S • 'WU 02/60*#, 


° r &aQ«atjo 

AlS, j Harare mm 
*aa <k 

» rtrfa 

XsySZ. 




S. j 


















































































